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PREFACKHE, 


Tux following work has been compiled with a view to 
enable every one proceeding to India to acquire a fair know- 
ledge of the most useful and most extensively spoken language 
of that country. Of late years, a new era may be said to 
have commenced with regard to the study of the Hindustani 
language; it being now imperative on every junior officer 
in the Company’s service to pass an examination in that 
language before he can be deemed qualified to command a 
troop, or to hold any staff appointment. Such being the case, 
it is desirable that every facility should be afforded to young 
men destined for India to acquire at least an clementary 
knowledge of Hindustani in this country, so as to be able to 
prosecute the study during the voyage. 

_ A large impression of this work having been exhausted, 
I have availed myself of the opportunity, in this new 
Edition, of adopting such improvements as have been naturally 
suggested by several years’ expcrience in teaching. The plan 
and arrangement of the work remain the same as before; and 
so do the numbers of the sections and the paragraphs. ‘The 
first section treats very fully of the Persi-Arabic alphabet, 
and of the elementary sounds of the language. In this section 
I have been enabled to introduce several improvements, and, 
if I yistake not, the subject is now so simplified that a 
learner ‘of ordinary capacity will have no difficulty in making 
some progress in this elementary part, even if he should not 
have the aid of a teacher. The next three sections treat of 
the parts of speech, to the defining and explaining of which 
I have strictly confined myself. I have carefully avoided 
mixing up the syntax of the language with that part of the 
work which is and ought to be purely etymological. The 
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mode of confounding the syntax with the etymology, whick 
prevails in most grammars, I have always looked upon as 
highly preposterous. It is utterly absurd to embarrass the 
student with a rule of syntax, at a stage of his progress where 
he probably does not know a dozen words of the language. 

In the first four sections (up to p. 91), I have generally 
accompanied every Hindustani word and phrase with the 
pronunciation in Roman characters, im order that the learner 
might not ve delayed too long in acquiring the essential 
rudiments of the grammar, and also to guard against his 
contracting a vicious mode of pronunciation. When he has 
made himself acquainted with what is technically called the 
accidence—that is, the declension of the nouns and pronouns, 
and the conjugation of the verbs—he may, after a few verbal 
instructions respecting the arrangement of words, procced to 
read and translate a few pages of the Selcctions, by the aid 
of the Vocabulary. This done, he may read over the Grammar 
carefully from the beginning ; for, in fact, the Grammar and 
Selections mutually assist each other. | 

Section V. (from p. 92 to 135) treats of the Syntax of the 
language. ‘This is a portion of the work, in which, if I do ~ 
not greatly mistake, I have made many improvements. I 
have been particularly careful in explaining those peculiarities 
of the language in the use of which I have observed Icarners 
most apt to err, when trying to translate English into Hinddé- 
stani. J have also, in sdveral instances, ventured to differ 
from all my predecessors on certain important points, which 
of course I have justified by an appeal to the language itself. 

In the sixth and last section, I have given a concise agcount 
of the Devanagari alphabet, together with the mode of trans- 
ferring the same into the corresponding Persian character, 
and vice versa. To this I have added an explanation of the 
various plates accompanying the work, together with a brief 
account of the Musalman and Hindu calendars. ‘The perusal 
of the plates will initiate the student into the mysteries of the 
manuscript character, which is much used in India, both in 
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lithographed and printed works, to say nothing of numerous 
productions which still remain in manuscript. When the 
learner is well grounded in the Naskhi, or printed character, 
he should, as an exercise, endeavour to write out the same 
in the Tuwlik, or written character. When he has attained 
some facility in writing the latter, he will find it a very 
profitable exercise to transcribe the various phrases, etc., in 
my Hindistdnt Manual, from the Roman character into the 
Ta'lik, and at the same time commit them to memory, as 
directed in the preface to that small work. 

An elementary grammar of a language is incomplete without 
a certain portion of easy extracts, accompanied by a suitable 
vocabulary, and occasional notes explanatory of any obscure or 
idiomatic phrases that may occur in the text. This is the more 
essential in a grammar of the Hindustani, or of any other Asiatic 
language, because the characters and words, being totally diffe 
rent from our own, it is necessary, though it may sound strange, 
to learn the language to a certain extent, before the grammar 
can be perused to any advantage. As to the use of translations 
and other fallacious aids, such as giving the English of each 
word as it occurs at the bottom of the page or elsewhere, it is a 
method deservedly scouted by all good teachers. On the other 
hand, to put a large dictionary in the hands of a beginner is 
equally uscless ; it is asking of him to perform a difficult work, 
with an instrument so unwieldy as to be beyond his strength. 
In order, therefore, to render this work as complete as possible, I 
have appended to the Grammar a selection of easy compositions for 
reading, commencing with short and simple sentences. All the 
wordssoccurring in the extracts will be found in the Vocabulary, 
at the end of which I have added a few notes explanatory of 
difficult passages or peculiarities of the language, with references 
to the page and paragraph of the Grammar where further 
information may be obtained. 

.In the extracts from the ‘ Khirad Afroz,’ a work which is 
tonsidered to be the easiest and most graceful specimen of the 
Jrdu dialect, I have left off the use of the jazm —, except in 
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very rare instances, in order that the student may gradually 
learn to read without it. In like manner the vzrdmaY 1s omitted 
in the last five or six stories of the Hindi extracts. I have bcen 
careful, throughout, to give the essential short vowels, convinced 
that without them the most attentive learner will be apt to com- 
mit mistakes in pronunciation. I have also adopted a rigid 
system of punctuation, the same as I should have done in the 
editing of a Latin Classic. There may be a few individuals so 
thoroughly wedded to what is foolish or defective, merely 
because it is old, as to feel shocked at this innovation. They 
will complacently ask, What is the use of punctuation, when the 
natives have none in their manuscripts? I answer—The use is 
simply to facilitate, for beginners, the acquisition of a knowledge 
of the language. When that is once attained, they will find no 
difficulty in reading native works, though utterly void, not only 
of punctuation but of vowel-points and other diacritical marks 
‘The use of stops is merely a question of time; four hundred 
years ago we had no such things for our books in Europe, and 
the excellent monks who had the management of these matters 
went on comfortably enough without them. But, after all, it 
was found that stops were an improvement; and so they are 
admitted to be even in the East. Almost all the books printed 
in India since the beginning of the present century have 
punctuation; and those who would make beginners attempt 
to translate from a strange language, in a strange character, 
without the least clue to the beginning or end of the sentences, 
seem to have a marvellous love fqr the absurd. All Oriental as 
well as European books ought to have stops; the omission is a 
sure indication either of extreme idleness or culpable ¢pathy 
on the part of the editor. 

In conclusion, I may safely say that I have spared no pains 
to render this edition worthy of the extensive patronage which 
the work has hitherto attained. 


D. FORBES. 


58, Burton Crrscent, 
July, 1855. 


HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR. 


SECTION I. 


ON THE LETTERS AND SYMBOLS USED IN WRITING. 


1. Tne Hinditstini language may be printed and 
written in two distinct alphabets, totally different from 
each other, viz., the Persi-Arabic, and the Devanagari. 
We shall at present confine ourselves to the former, and 
devote a section to the latter towards the end of the 
volume. The Persi-Arabic alphabet consists of thirty-two 
letters, to which three more are added to express sounds 
peculiar to the Hindtstani. These Ictters, then, ¢hirty- 
five m number, are written and read from right to left ; 
and, consequently, [indtstant books and manuscripts 
begm at what we should eall the ex? of the volume. 
Several of the letters assume defferent shapes, according 
fo their position in the formation of a word, or of a 
combined group; as may he scen in the following table, 
cola VY. Thus, in a combination of three or more 
letters, the first of the group, on the right-hand side, 
will have the form marked Juitiul ; the letter or letters 
between the first and last will have the form marked 
Medial ; and the last, on the left, will have the Final 
form. Observe, also, that in this table, column I. con- 


tains the names of the letters in the Persian character ; 
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II. the same m Roman characters; III. the detached 
form of the letters, which should be learned first; and 
IV. the corresponding English letters. 


THE HINDUSTANI ALPILABET. 
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The alphabet here described is used, more or less 
modified, by all those nations who have adopted the 
religion of Muhammad; viz., along the north and east 
of Africa, in Turkey, Arabia, and Persia, and by the 
Musalman portion of the people of India and Malacca. 

In pronouncing the names of the letters (column II.) let it be 
remembered that the vowels are to be uniformly sounded as follows :— 
The unmarked « is always short, as a in woman, adrift, cte.; d 1s 
always long, as a in war or art; 7 is short, as in pin; 2 is long, as in 
police; « is short, as # in bull, gull, ete.; ‘a is the same sound 
lengthened, and pronounced as # in rule, etc.; e 1s sounded as ea in 
bear ; 0 is always long, as in no; ai is pronounced as az in aisle; and 
gu is sounded as in German and Italian, or very nearly like our ow in 
sound, or ow in cow. 

2. Perhaps the best mode of learning the alphabet is, 
First, to write out several times the detached or full 
forms of the Ictters in column III. Secondly, to observe 
what changes (if any) these undergo, when combined in 
the formation of words, as exhibited in column V. 
Lastly, to endeavour to transfer, into their corresponding 
English letters, the words given as cxemplifications in 
column VI. 

a. lt may be here observed that the letters 1 3 3 Q e: ) and 
« do not alter in shape, whether initial, medial, or final. Another 
peculiarity which they have is, that they never unite with the letter 
following, to the left; hence, when the last letter of a word is pre- 
ceded by any one of these, it must have the detached form, cqafumn 
III. The letters & and &, in like manner, do not alter, though they 
always unite with the letter following on the left hand. 

d. In the foregoing table, most of the characters are 
sufficiently represented by the corresponding English 
letters: it will therefore be necessary to notice only those 
whose sounds differ more or less from our own. 
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— The sound of this letter is softer and more dental than that of 
the English ¢; it corresponds with the ¢ of the Gaelic dialects, or that 
of the Italian in the word sotfo. It represents the Sanskrit @. 

© This letter represents the Sanskrit Z; its sound is much 
nearer that of the English ¢ than the preceding In pronouncing it, 
the tonguc should be well turned up towards the roof of the mouth, 
as in the words ¢tzp, top. 

«» is sounded by the Arabs like our ¢4 hard, in the words thick, 
thin ; but by the Persians and Indians it is pronounced like our s in 
the words sick, stn. = * 

cd This letter has uniformly the sound of our ch in the word 
church. 

is a very strong aspirate, somewhat like our / in the word hau, 
but uttered by compressing the lower muscles of the throat. 

; has a sound like the ch in the word /och, as pronounced by the 
Scotch and Irish, or the final ch in the German words schach and buch. 
This letter will be represented in Roman characters by ch, with s 
stroke underneath (kh). 

is much softer and more dental than the English d; it represents 
the Sanskrit €, and corresponds with the d of the Celtic dialects, and 
that of the Italian and Spanish. 

» This letter represents the Sanskrit ‘8, and is very nearly the 
same as our own d. The tongue, in pronouncing it, should be well 
turned up towards the roof of the mouth. 

d is properly sounded (by the Arabs) like our s& soft, in the words 
thy and thine; but in Persian and Hindustani it is generally pro- 
nounced like our g in seal. ss 

) is always sounded very distinctly, as the French and Germans 

prondince it. 
} This letter is sounded like the preceding, only the tip of ths 
tongue must be turned up towards the roof of the mouth. It is very 
much akin to 9, with which it often interchanges; or, mora strictly 
‘speaking, in the Dovanagari the same letter serves for both; as will 
be seen in the section on the Devanagari alphabet. 

) is pronounced like the 7 of the French, in the word your, or our 


# in the word azure. It is of rare occurrence. 
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ye In Arabic this letter has a stronger or more hissing sound than 
ours. In Hindustani, however, there is little or no distinction between 
it and (w, which is like our own s. 

V* is pronounced by the Arabs like a hard @ or dh; but in 
Hindistanf it is sounded like s. 

Lb and & These letters are sounded in Hindustani like wy and }, or » 
very nearly so. The anomalous letter a will be noticed hereafter. 

has a sound somewhat like g in the German word sagen. About 

the banks of the Tweed, the natives sound what they fancy to be the 
letter r, very like the Eastern c. This sound will be represented in 
English letters by gh, with a stroke underneath (gh ). 


_j bears some resemblance to our ¢ hard, in the words calm, cup ; 
with this difference, that the .4 is uttered from the lower muscles of 
the throat. 

oF is sounded like our g hard, in give, go; never like our g in 
gem, gentle. 

wy at the beginning of a word or syllable is sounded like our » in 
the word zow ; at the end of a word, when preceded by a long vowel, 
it gencrally has a nasal sound, like the French 2, in such words as mon 
and son, where the sound of the ~ is scarcely heard, its effect being to 
make the preceding vowel come through the nose. The same sound 
may also occur in the middle of a word, as in the French sans. In 
the Roman character, the nasal sound of ,., will be indicated by 2, 
with a dot over it (1%). e 

dé is an aspirate, like our 4 in hand, heart; but at the end of a 
word, if preceded by the short vowel’ a (Fatha § 4), the » has no 
sensible sound, as in 4)! ddna, a grain; in which case it is called 
cave sls hde-mukhtaf, i.c., the ‘obscure or imperceptible h.’ IX this 
final h, then, is not sounded in such cases, we shall omit it entircly in 
the Roman character whenever. we have occasion to write such words. 
as di\) ddna, ete. 

@ At the end of words derived from Arabic roots, the final s is 
sometimes marked with two dots thus, 3; and, in such cases, sounded 
like the letter =» ¢. The Persians generally convert the s into ; 
but sometimes they leave it unaltered, and frequently thev omit the. 
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two dots, in which case the letter is sounded according to the general 
rule. Lastly, the Hindustani usually receives such words in whatever 
form they may happen to be used in Persian. 

b. The letter » or ¢ is frequently employed as a mere aspirate in 
combination with the letters — ww & Te oo J es 
and (&f; as in the words le, pha; 5, tha, etc. In such cases the 
learner must be careful not to sound the ph and ¢h as in English; the 
4 is to be sounded senaratcly, immediately after its preceding letter, 
as in the compound words up-hill, hot-house. In most printed books 
the rouud form of the Af» and ¢) is employed ts denote the aspirate 
af the preceding letter, otherwise the form .. is used; but this rule 
des not apply to manuscripts, particularly those written before the 
diys of Dr. Gilchrist, under whose auspices the distinction was first 
alopted. 

c. Much might have been said in describing the sounds of several 
o: the letters; but we question whether the learner would be greatly 
lenefited by a more detailed description. It is difficult, if not impos- 
able, to give in writing a correct idea of the mere sound of a letter, 
unless we have one that corresponds with it in our own language. 
When this is not the case, we can only have recourse to such languages 
is happen to possess the requisite sound. It is possible, however, that 
ihe student may be as ignorant of these languages as of Hindustani. 
[t clearly follows, then, as a general rule, that the correct sounds of 
such letters as differ from our own must be learned by the ear—we 
may say, by a govd ear ; and, consequently, a long description is need- 
less. This remark applies in particular to the letters — Ctl 


VP a (j and the nasal .... ‘ 
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4, In Hindistani, as in many of the Oriental lan- 
guages, the primitive vowels are three in number. They 
are represented by three small marks or symbols, two of 
which are placed above and one beneath the letter after 
which they are sounded, as in the following syllables, 
5 da, odi,and s du; or sar, ,. sir, and po Sur. 
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. The first is called po Jatha (by the Persians 23 gabar), and is 
written thus, < over the consonant to which it belongs. Its sound 
is that of a short a, such as we have it in the word calamus, which is 
of Eastern origin, and of which the first two syllables or root, calam or 


af 


kalam, are thus written, »\. In such Oriental words as we may 
have occasion to write in Roman characters, the a, unmarked, is under- 
stood always to represent the vowel fatha, and to have no other sound 
than that of a in calamus or calendar. 

6. The second is called by the Arabs kasra Band (by the Persians 
yi} %er), and is thus — written under thee consonant to which tt 
belongs. Its sound is that of our short ¢ in the word stp and fin, 
which in Hindustanf would be written — and uy The unmarked 
4, therefore, in the course of this work, is understood to have the sound 
of ¢ in sip and fin, in all Oriental words written in the Romar 
character. . 

e. The third is called by the Arabs zamma (or dhamma) oe (by 
the Persians, _w.) pesh,) which is thus + written over its consonant. 
Its sound is like that of our short « in the words pull and push, which 
in Hindustani would be written cb and Lin : we have also its true 
sound in the English words foot and hood, which would be written. 
ae and dd. We shall accordingly, in the following passages, repre- 
sent the samme by the unmarked «, which in all Oriental words in the 
Roman character, 1s understood to have the sound of u~ in pull and 
push; but never that of our win such words as wse and perfume, or 


such as wv in sun and fun. 
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c? 3 


0. At the beginning of a word or syllable, the detter 
\, like any other consonant, depends for its sound on 
the accompanying vowel; of itself, it is a very weak 
aspirate, like our f in the words herb, honour, and 
hour. It is still more closely identified with the spiritus 
lens of the Greek, in such words as dad, émi, dpOpés, 
where the mark | ’ ] represents the alif, and the a, e, and o 
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the accompanying vowel. In fact, when we utter the 
syllables ab, 2b, and ub, there is a slight movement of 
the muscles of the throat at the commencement of 
utterance ; and that movement the Oriental grammarians : 
consider to be the PDrail makhraj, or ‘place vot utter- 
ance’ of the consonant \, asin \ @; \ 2; and ' «#; just 
the same as the lips form the makhraj of b, in the 
syllables ba, w 67, and > bu. F inally, the | may 
be considered as the spiritus lenis, or weak aspirate of 
the consonant s. 

a. The consonant ¢ has the same relation to the strong aspirate c 
that \ has to ; that is, the E> like the \, is a spiritus lenis or weak 
aspirate; but the makhraj, or place of utterance’ of e» is in the lower 
muscles of the throat. Hence the sound of the letter E , like that of the 
letter |, depends on the accompanying vowel; as W-= ’ab, = 08, 
> wh, which in the mouth of an Arab, are very different sounds from 
| ab, —\ +b, and wf ub. At the same time, it 1s impossible to 
explain in writing the true sound of this letter; as it is not to be 
found in any European language, so far as we know. The student 
who has not the advantage of a competent teacher may treat the & 
as he docs the } until he has the opportunity of learning its true 
sound by the ear. In representing Oriental words in the Roman 
character, the place of the ew ill be indicated by an apostrophe, 
thus, (ne ’asal. ; 

6. Of the consonants » and s very little description is necessary. 
The letter « has generally the scund of our te in we, ecent ; but occa- 
sionally in words from the Sanskmt it has the sound of our v, which 
must be determined by practice. The sound of the consonant \¢ is 
our own ¥ in you, yet, or the German 7 1n jener. 

e. It appears, then, that the thirty-five letters constituting the 
Hindustani alphabet are all to be considered as consonants, each of which 
may be uttered with any of the three primitive vowels, as \ a,\ 4, and ' | %; 
, ba, we di, and w, bu, ete.: hence the elementary sounds of the 
language amount to one hundred and five in number, osch consonant 


forming three distinct syllables. 
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6. When a consonant is accompanied by one of the 
three primitive vowels, it 1s said to be Sale mutaharrek, 
that is, ‘moving or moveable,’ by that vowel. Oriental 
grammarians consider a syllable as a s¢ep or move in the 
formation of a word or sentence. When, in the middle 
or at the end of a word, a consonant 1s not accompanied by 
a vowel, it is said to be . Sls sdkin, ‘resting or inert,’ and 
then it is marked with the symbol = or = called oe jazm, 
which signifies ‘amputation or cutting short.’ Thus 
in the word pays mardum, the mn is moveable by fatha ; 
the re is inert) having no vowel; the dal is moveable by 
zamma ; and, finally, the mim is aert. Asa general rule, 
the last letter of a word is zert, and in that case the mark 
jazm — is unnecessary. 

7. When a letter is doubled, the mark —, called 
tashdid, is placed over it. Thus, in the word ERY. 
shid-dat, where the first syllable ends with o (c) and the 
next begins with » (d), instead of the usual mode 
933.4 the two dais arc thrown into onc, and the mark 
tashdid —- indicates this coalition. The student must 
be careful to utter each of the letters thus doubled, dis- 
tinctly—the first letter ends the preceding syllable, and 
the second begins the following; they must not be 
slurred over as we do it, m such words as mummy, 
summer. The meaning of the term tashdid, is, ‘strengthen- 
ing or corroboration.’ 4 


1 The term inert is here employed for want of a bettcr. In most Arabic, Persian, 
and Hindistaini Grammars, a letter not followed by a vowel is called gutescent, which 
is objectionable, as it is apt to mislead the beginner, the term quiescent being alrcady 
applied in the English Grammar in the sense of sot sounded. For instance, the 
letter g is quiescent in the word phlegm ; we cannot, however, say that m is quiescent 
in the same word, though we muy say that it is tzer¢. ‘The student will be pleased 
to bear in mind, then, that a letter is said to he inert when it is not followed by a 
vowel, 
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OF THE LETTERS | 4 AND _> VIEWED AS VOWELS OR 


LETTERS OF PROLONGATION. 


8. The letters | , and .5 when zmer?, serve to prolong 
the preceding vowel, as follows. When \ cert is pre- 
ceded by a letter moveable by fatha, the fatha and alif 
together form a long sound lke our a in war, or au in 
haul, which in Hindustani might be written a and Ne, 
Now it so happens that the | zzeré is always preceded by 
futha: hence, as a general and practical rule, alif not 
beginning a word or syllable forms a sound like our a in 
war, or au in haul. In the Roman character, the sound 
of long \ will be represented by @, whilst the unmarked 
«wis always understood to represent the short primitive 
vowel fatha. 


9, When the letter , zvert 1s preceded by a consonant 
moveable by the vowel zamma, the zamma and , together 
form a sound like our oo in fool; which in Hindustani 
might be written ae or, Which is the same thing, like 
our w in rule, which might be written (5. The same. 
combination forms also another sound, like our o in mole, 
which would in the same manner be written (ye, or, 
perhaps still nearcr, like our oa in coat, which might be 
written 2,8. In the Arabic language, the latter sound 
of , viz. that of o in mole, is unknown; hence Arabian 
grammarians call it Majhul, or ‘“Ajami, ae. the Unknown 
or Persiun , ; whereas the former sound, that of w in 
eule. is called Ma’rif, the Known or Familiar ,. If the 
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letter , be preceded by a consonant moveable by jatha, 


the fatha and , united will form a diphthong, nearly like 
our ow in sound, or ow in town, but more exactly like the 


au in the German word kaum, which in Hindustani 
might be written «2. In the following pages the 
Moa’rif sound will be represented by «; the Majhil by 0, 
and the diphthong by aw. If the , be preceded by the 
vowel sasra, no union takes place, and the , preserves 
its natural sound as a consonant as in the word Nu 
S7wa. 

6. When the letter , in words purely Persian is preceded by re 
(moveable by fatha), and followed by \; the sound of 4 is scarcely 
perceptible; as in the word 3! pee pronounced khah, not khawah. When 
we have occasion to write any such words in the Roman character the 
w will be written with a dot under; thus, slg hedh. 


10. When the letter Us dert is preceded by a con- 
sonant moveable by kasra, the kasra and the .s unite, 
and form a long vowel like our ee in feel, which in 
Hindtstani might be written (43; or, which is the same 
thing, like our 7 in machine, which might be written 
wet. The same combination may also form a sound 
like our ea in bear, which would be written ~ or like 
the French é@ in the words pré, donne, but longer; or the 
German ¢ followed by / in tlee words sehr, gelehrt. In the 
Arabic language, the latter sound of 5 is unknown: 
hence, when the .s forms the sound of ca in dear, ete., 
it is called Yae Majhul, or Yue ’Ajami, that is, the 
Unknown or Persian 5; whilst the former sound— 
that of ee in feel, or 1 in machine—is called Vie Ma’rif, 
the Known or Familiar .s. When the letter  s inert is 
preceded by a consonant, moveable by fatha, the fatha 
and the .s unite, and form a diphthong, like ai in the 
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German word Kaiser, which in Arabic, Persian, and. 
Ilindiistini, is written .25. This sound is really that 
of our own ? in wise, size, which we are pleased to call a 
vowel, but which, in reality, is a genuine diphthong. 
When the letter .s 1s preceded by gamma, no union takes. 
place, and the os retains its usual sound as a consonant, 
as in the word joes muyassar. Lastly, if the letter -s 
be followed by a vowel, the above rules do not hold; and 
the .s 1s to be sounded,as a consonant, as in the eon: alae 
bayan, and lj zlyan, not bar-an and zi-an, to represent 
which latter sounds the mark hamza (No. 15) would be 
requisite. A similar rule applies to the ,. 

a. It must be observed, that there are very few Hindustani works, 
printed or manuscript, in which all the vowels are marked as we 
have just described ; the primitive short vowels being almost always 
omitted, as well as the marks — jazm and — tashdad. This omission 
occasiuns no serious inconvenience to the natives, or to those who 
know the language. To the young beginner, however, in this 
country, it is essential to commence with bovks having the vowels 
carefully marked; otherwise he will contract a vicious mode of 
pronunciation, which he will find it difficult afterwards to unlearn. 
At the same time, it is no easy mutter in printing to imsert all the 
vowel-marks, ete. ina proper and accurate manner. In the present 
work, a medium will be observed, which, Without over-crowding the 
text with symbols, will suftice to enable the learncr to read without 


td 
any crror, provided he will attend to the following rules. 


11. The short vowel fu‘ia — 1s of more frequent 
occurrence than the other two; hence it is omitted in 
the printing; and the learner is to supply it for every 
consonant except the last, provided he see no other vowel, 
nor the mark jazm, nor the g (duflerfly) form of the letter 
he (par. 3, 5) accompanying any of the consonants. 


aforesaid. 


14 PRACTICAL RULES. 


a. The letter , at the beginning of a word or syllable is a con- 
sonant, and generally sounded like our w, as in the words (pws 18, 
yes watan. When 4 follows a consonant, that has no vowel-mark or 
Jjazm accompanying it, the » has the sound of o long, as in the words 
gy 80, . ko. When the consonant preceding the . has the mark 
samma ~ over it, the « has the sound of « in rule, or 00 in fool, as in 
the words re au or soo, and S ku or koo; and if the preceding con- 
son ant has the vowel mark fatha —< over it, the » forms the diphthong 
dus as ~ sau OF sow, rs kau or cow. 

b. The letter Vs at the beginning of ~ word or syllable is a con- 
sonant like our letter y, as in ... yih, sl ydd. When the letter es 18 
medial or final, if the consonant preceding it has no vowel-mark or 
jazm, the cs is sounded like ea in bear, or ai in fadl, as in the words 
5 ber, and uw. ser. If the consonant preceding the Cs has the mark 

a> under it, the Us has the sound of ¢ in machine, or ce in feel, 
as sie or beer, and a sir or seer; and if the preceding consonant 
has the mark fatha —< over it, the 5 forms the diphthong az asp: 
batr or byre, and »— satr or sire. 

. There are a few instances in which the letters « and cs unite 
aa the preceding consonant, as in the words ust yes RUCUL, and LS 
kyd; but such combinations being of comparatively rare occurrence, 
they may safely be left to the student’s own practice. Lustly, in a 
few Arabic words the final Vs occurs with an | alif written over it, in 
which case the | only is sounded, as In the words lees ukba ; sles 


ta ald. 
. e 


12. We shall now at one view exhibit the practical 
application of the principles treated of in the preceding 
paragraphs. The vowels in Hindustani, as the student 
may have ere now perceived, are ten in numbcr, the 
manner of representing which may be scen in the fol- 
lowing ten words. The upper line (1) contains ten 
English words in common use, in cach of which occurs 
the corresponding sound of the Hindistani word beneath. 
The lower line (3) shews the mode in which the Oricntal 
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vowels will be uniformly represented in Roman cha- 
racters in the course of this work. 


l. fun fin foot fall foal fool fowl fail feel file 
2 ob = JE de de de de de ds 
3. fan fin fut fal fol fil = faul fel = ffl — pail 

13. We have now, we trust, fully explained how the 
vowels are to be represented when they follow an audible 
consonant, such as the letter . fin the foregeme list of 
words. In order to represent the vowels as initial or 
commencing a word, 1t will at once occur to the student 
that we have inerely to annihilate or withdraw the letter 
—§ from the above words, leaving everything clse as it 
stands, and the object is effected. This is precisely 
what we do im reality, though not im appearance. The 
Arabian grammarians have taken into their heads a most 
subtle crotchet on this pot, which 1s, (hut no word or 
syllable can begin with a vowel. Theretore, to represcnt 
what we call an initial vowel, that 1s, a vowel coim- 
mencing a word or syllable, they employ the letter 
\ aif as a fulerum for the vowel. We have already 
stated (No. 9) that thev consider the | as a very weak 
aspirate or spiritus lenis ; hence its presence supports the 
theory, at least to the eye, if no? to the car. In order, 
then, to exhibit the vowels in the preceding paragraph 
as initial, we must, after taking away the Ietter 
substitute | in its place, which | being nothing, or very 
nearly so, the process amounts i reality to the with- 
drawal of the letter Ws f, and the substitution of what 


may be considered as mere nothing, thus— 

l. un tn 66¢ all dl —s ddl ; owl = atl §seel:~— atts 
2 J gh ot dN dt dt dt at ol ul 
3. an m ww al ol ul aula i al 
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Instead of writing two alifs at the beginning of a 
word, as in ,|\! di, it is usual (except in Dictionaries) to 
write one alif with the other curved over it; thus Jt. 
This symbol — is called sie madda, ‘ extension,’ and 
denotes tht tne al/f is sounded long, like our « in water. 
M. de Sacy (v. Grammaire Arabe, p. 72) considers the 
mark madda — to be nothing else than a e mim, the 
initial of the word muadda; but our business is simply 
with its practical use, and the reader if he pleases may 
view it as a contraction of our letter m, meaning ‘Make 


it long.’ 

14. If, instead of \ in the above series, we substitute 
the letter ¢, we shall have virtually the same sounds, 
only that they must be uttered from the lower muscles 
of the throat, thus— 


er = ee Je do Js de ne be 
"al "ol "ul "aul el 7 


an 


a. It appears, then, that when in Hindustani, a word or syllable 
begins with what we consider to be a vowel, such word or syllable 
must have the letter \ or ra to start with. Throughout this work, 
when we have occasion to write such words in the Roman character, 
the corresponding place of the ae be indicated by an apostrophe or 
spiritus lenis; thus, uw ‘deal, wk abid, Ox bad, to distinguish 
the same from (ke! asal, wt alga, w bad, or Su bad. In other 
respects the reader muy view the | and ¢ in any of the three following 
lights. Ist. He may consider them of the sume value as the spiritus 
lenis (’) in such Greck words as av, év, ete. 2ndly. We may con- 
sider them as equivalent to the letter in the English words hour, 
herb, honour, etc. Lastly. He may consider them as mere blocks, 
whereupon to place the vowels requisite to the formation of the 
syllable. Practically speaking, then, | and a when tnitial, and the 
4 and <s¢ when not tnitial, require the beginner’s strictest attention, 
as they all contribute in such cases to the formation of several sounds. 
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15. We have stated that, according to the notions of 
the Arabian grammarians, no syllable can begin with a 
vowel. In practice, however, nothing is more common, 
at least according to our ideas of such matters, than to 
meet with one syllable ending with a vowel, and the 
next beginning with one also. When this happens in 
Persian and Uindistani, the mark + called hamza is in- 
serted between the two vowels a little above the body of 
the word, as in the words sgl ji,tin, —s*y pde; and 
somctimes there is a vacant space left for the hamza, like 
the initial or medial form of the ye without the dots 
below, thus [.] or [.] as in the words sw fi,ida ; ss 
kiji-e. The hamza, then, is merely a substitute employed 
in the middle of words fot the letter \, to serve as a com- 
mencement (or as the Orientals will have it, consonant) 
to the latter of two consecutive vowels. Practically 
speaking, it may be considered as our hyphen which 
serves to separate two vowels, as in the words co-ordinate, 
re-iterate. It serves another practical purpose in Persian, 
in the formation of the genitive case, when the governing 
word cnds with the imperceptible s 4, or with the letter 
us as in the words Glo sxe dida-i-dinish, ‘the eye of 
intelligence,’ where the hamza avone has the sound of the 
short 7 or ¢. 


& 

a. The sound of the mark hamza, according to the Arabian gram- 
marians, differs in some degree from the letter |, being somewhat akin 
to the Ictter ¢, which its shape s would scem to warrant; but in 
Hindustani this distinction is overlooked. We have here confined 
ourselves solely to the practical use of this symbol as applied in Persian 
and Hindistan{; for further information on the subject, the reader 
may consult De Sacy’s Arabic Grammar. 


16. Before we conclude the discussion of the alphabet, 
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it may be proper to inform the student that the eight 
letters 7 (2 ebb ¢ and 5 are peculiar to the Arabic ; 
hence, as a general rule, a word containing any one of 
these letters may be considered as borrowed from the 
Arabic. Words containing any of the letters = o j or ¢ 
may be Persian or Arabic, but are not of Indian origin. The 
few words which contain the letter + are purely Persian. 
Words containing any of the Ictters W = or af may be 
Persian or Indian, but not Arabic. . Lastly, words con- 
taining any of the four-dotted letters ce are purely 
Indian. The rest of the letters are common to the Arabic, 
Persian, and Hindustani languages. 

17. As words and phrases from the Arabic language 
enter very freely into the Hindustani, we cannot well 
omit the following remarks. Arabic nouns have fre- 
quently the definite article _!\ ‘the’ of the language pre- 
fixed to them; and if the noun happens to begin with 
any of the thirteen letters @ Woo) ji wes pe Sb 
or .), the J of the article assumes the sound of the initial 
letter of the noun, which is then marked with tashdid ; 
thus ae) ‘the light,’ pronounced an-nir, not al-mir. But 
in these instances, though the .J has lost its sound, it 
must always be witen in its own form. Of course, 
when the noun begins with the .J, the .J of the article 
coincides with it in like manner, as in the words ai 
al-lailat, ‘the night ;’ and in this case the ,} of the article 
is sometimes omitted and the initial lam of the noun 
marked with ¢ashdid, thus, cn al-luilat. 

a. The thirteen letters ( etc.) above mentioned, together with 
the letter J; are, by the Arabian grammarians, called solar or sunny 
letters, because the word poe shams, ‘the sun,’ happens to begin 
with one of them. The other letters of the Arabic alphabct are called 
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dunar, because, we presume, the word ” kamar, ‘the moon,’ begins 
with one of the number, or simply because they are not solar. Of 
course, the captious critic might find a thousand equally valid reasons 
for calling them by any other term, such as gold and silver, black and 
blue, etc.; but we mercly state the fact as we find it. 

18. In general, the Arabic nouns of the above descrip- 
tion, when introduced into the Persian and Hindustani 
languages, are in a state of construction with another 
substantive or preposition wlich precedes them ; like 
the Latin terms’ jus gentium, vis inertie, ex officio, 
ete. In such cases, the last letter of the first or govern- 
ing word, if a substantive, 1s moveable by the vowel 
zumma, Which serves for the enunciation of the | of the 
article prefixed to the second word; and, at the same 
time, the | is marked with the symbol =, called as, 
wasla, Which denotes ‘ union ;’ as in the words aaiagel! is 
Amir -ul-miminm, ‘ Commander of the Faithful ; 7 
Fea Nuit Skbal-ud-daula, ‘The dignity of the state 

a. Arabic yeni sometimes occur having their final letters marked 
with the symbol called fanirin, which signifies the using of the letter 
w: The tanwin, which in Arabic grammars serves to mark the 
inflexions of a noun, is furmed by doubling the vowel-point of the 
last letter, which indicates ut once its presence and its sound; thus, 
mb bdbun, wl bidin, WL baban. The last form requires the letter 
\, which does” not, however, prolong the sound of the final syllable. 
The | is not required when the noun ends with a hamza, or with the 
letter §, as fie shai-an, xe hikmatan; or when the word ends in 

uF VE surmounted by \[ ds J (in which case the | only is pronounced), 
js hudan. In Hindustanf the occurrence of such words is not 
common, being limited to a few adverbial expressions, such as Vous 
kasdan, * purposely,’ Lat ittifakan, ‘by chance.’ In the Roman 
character the letter n, with a stroke underneath (nj, will be used for 
the ‘nination.’ 


19. We may here mention, that the twenty-eight 
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letters of the Arabic language are also used (chiefly in 
recording the 7érikh, or date of historical events, etc.), 
for the purpose of numerical computation. The numerical 
order of the letters differs from that given in pages 2 and 
3, being, in fact, the identical arrangement of the Hebrew 
alphabet, so far as the latter extends, viz., to the Ictter 
w» 400. The following is the order of the numerical 
alphabet with the corresponding number placed above 
each letter; the whole being grouped into eight un- 
meaning words, to serve as a ‘ Memoria technica.’ 


Ses £82 $8288 e288 8988 San nen veuae 
ebs dX Eid Cais els be jp al 


where | denotes one, — two, < three, » four: ete. 


a. In reckoning by the preceding system, the seven letters 
peculiarly Persian or Indian, viz. Go > — 3 Fj, and Sf, have 
the same value as their cognate Arabic letters of which they are 
modifications, that is, of ws» Ww c Oy ps and WS, respectively. 
The mode of recording any event is, to form a brief sentence, such 
that the numerical values of all the letters, when added together, 
amount to the year (of the Hijra) in which the event took place. 
Thus, the death of Ahli of Shiraz, who may be considercd as the 
last of the classic poets of Persia, happened in a.m. 942 (a.p. 1535). 
This date is recorded in ti sentence dal dy xt slosh 
‘Ahli was the king of poets;’ where the sum of all the letters le, 
alif, dal, etc., when added together, will be found to amount to 942. 
The following date, on the death of the renowned Haidar ’Alf of 
Maisur (a.a. 1196), is equally elegant, and much more appropriate: 

. oll wie “The spirit of Balighdt is ‘gone.’ 


b. Sometimes the title of a book is so cunningly contrived as to 
express the date of its completion. Thus, several letters written on 
various occasions by Abu-l-Fazl, surnamed ’Allam{, when secrctary to 
the Emperor Akbar, were afterwards collected in one volume by 
’Abdu-s-samad, the sccretary’s nephew, and the work was entitled 
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wile msl mukdtabdt-t ’alldmt, ‘The letters of ’Allam{,’ which 
at the same time gives the date of publication, au. 1015. We may 
also mention that the best prose work in Hindustani— the he ’ el 
‘ Bagh o Bahar,’ by Mir Amman, of Delhi, was so called merely because 
the name includes the date; the discovery of which we lcave as an 
exercise to the student. 
ce. It is needless to add that the marks for the short vowels count 
as nothing; also a letter marked with tashdid, though double, is to be 
reckoned but once only, as in the word ’alldmi, where the dam though 
double counts only 30 The Latin writers of the middle ages some- 
times amused themselves by making verses of a similar kind, although 
they had only seven numerical letters to work with, viz., I, V, xX, L, ¢, 
p, and mu. This they called carmen eteostichon or chronostichon, out of 
which the following effusion on the Restoration of Charles II., 1660, 
will serve as a specimen : 
Cedant arma ole, pax regna serenat et agros. 


Here the numerical Ictters are c D ML X ==] 


d. In Arabia, Persia and India, the art of printing has been, till 
recently, very little used; hence their books, as was once the case in 
Europe, are written in a variety of different hands. Of these, the 
most common are, Ist, the NVaskhi a of which the type employed 
in this work is a very good imitation. Most Arabic Manuscripts, and 
particularly those of the Kur’an, are in this hand; and from its com- 
pact form, it is generally uscd in Europe for printing books in the 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and Windustani languages. 2ndly. The 
Ta lik Gels, a beautiful haad, used chiefly by the Persians and 
Indians in disseminating copies of their more-esteemed authors. In 
India, the Ta’lik has been extensively employed for printing, both 
Persian and Hindustani works; and within the last twenty years, a 
few Persian books, in the same hand, have issued from the Pasha of 
Egypt’s press at Bulak. 38rdly. The Shikasta dou, or ‘broken’ 
hand, which is used in correspondence. It is quite irregular, and 
unadapted for printing; but not imelegant in appearance, when 
properly written. 
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SECTION II. 


OF THE NAMES (l.\ asmd) INCLUDING SUBSTANTIVES, 
ADJECTIVES, AND PRONOUNS. 


20. Oriental grammarians, both Hindi and Musal- 
man, reckon only three parts of speech, viz. the noun 
or name (».' ism), the verb (Ji 7’l), and the particle 
(i> harf). Under the term noun, they include sub- 
stantives, adjectives, pronouns, infinitives of verbs, and 
participles. This verb agrees with our part of speech so 
named ; and under the gencral term of ‘ particle’ are com- 
priscd adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and inter- 
jections. ‘The student will find it necessary to bear this 
in mind when he comes to read or converse with native 
teachers ; in the meanwhile we shall here treat of the 
parts of speech according to the classification observed 
in the best Latin and English grammars, with which the 
reader is supposed to be familiar. 


OF THE ARTICLE. 


21. The Hindustani—and all the other languages of 
India, so far as we know—have no word corresponding 
exactly with our articles ‘the, a, or an; these being 
really inherent in the noun, as in Latin and Sanskrit. 
Hence, as a general rule, the context alone can deter- 
mine whether, for example, the expression Wy W \>I, 
raja ka beta, ‘regis filius,’ signifies ‘a son of a king,’ 
‘the son of a king,’ ‘a son of the king,’ or ‘the son of the 
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king.’ When, however, great precision is required, we 
often meet with the demonstrative pronouns ~. yih, 
‘this,’ and 24 wuh, ‘that,’ together with their plurals, 
employed in the same sense as our definite article. Our 
indefinite article is expressed in many instances by the 
numeral £6\ o ‘one ;’ or by the indefinite _ pronoun 

us. ko,i, ‘ some,’ ‘a certain ONC’; aS paw A 3! oy a4) 
ek mard aur ek sher, ‘a man aa a tiger’; Ges Qs '§ 
ko, shakhs ‘some person’; but of this we shall treat 
more fully in the Syntax. 


OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


22. Substantives in Hindtsténi have two genders 
only, the masculine and the feminine; two numbers, the 
singular and plural; and eight cases (as in Sanskrit), 
viz. nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, ablative, 
locative, instrumental or agent. and vocative. The 
ablative, locative, and instrumental, correspond with the 
Latin ablative. It has been deemed proper here to 
retain the Sanskrit classification of the cases, in accord- 
ance with the grammars of the Marathi, Bengali, and 
other cognate Indian dialects. 

23. Gender.—To the mere Hindistani reader, it is 
difficult, if not umpossible, to lay down any rules by 
which the gender of a lifeless noun, or the name of a 
thing without sex, may be at once ascertained. With 
regard to substantives that have a sexual distinction, 
the matter is casy cnough, and is pithily expressed 
in the two first lLmes of our old school acquaintance, 
Ruddiman. 

1, Que maribus solim tribuuntur, mascula sunto. 


2. Esto femineum, quod femina sola repuscit. 


| 
ha 


GENDER OF INANIMATE OBJECTS. 


This means, in plain English, that ‘ All animate 
beings of the male kind, and all names applicable to 
males only, are masculine. Females, and all names 
applicable to females only, are feminine.’ 

a. To the foregoing general rules, there is one (and perhaps but 
one) exception. The word dt fabila, which literally means 
tribe or family, also denotes a wife, and is used, even in this last 
sense, as a masculine noun. Thus in the Bagh o Bahar,’ p. 27, we 
have the expression W wile sae a” PY rs uses kabile 
ko ba sabab muhabbat he sath x yd, ‘Out of faffection I brought my 
wife with me,’ where fabi/a is inflected ke a masculine noun. 
This, however, is merely an Oriental mode of expression, it being 
usual with the people to employ the terms ‘house’ or family,’ when 
alluding to their wives. Our neighbours, the Germans, without any 
such excuse, have been pleased to decide that the word wei, ‘wife,’ 
should be of the neuter gender. 

24. With regard to nouns denoting inanimate objects, 
the practical rule is, that those ending in .s-/, & 74, 
and .» sh, are generally feminine. Those ending in 
any other letter; are, for the most part, masculine ; 
but as the exceptions are numerous, the student must 
trust greatly to practice; and when, in speaking, he 
has any doubts respecting the gender of a word, it is 
preferable to use the masculine. 

a. It is said that there is no gencral rule without an exception, 
and some have even gone so fur “as to assert that the exception 
absolutely proves the rule. If this latter maxim were sound, nothing 
zould be better established than the general rule above stated re- 
specting the gender of inanimate nouns. We have given it, in 
substance, as laid down by Dr. Gilchrist, succecding grammarians 
having added nothing thereto, (if we except the Kev. Mr. Yates, who 
in his Grammar has appended, as an amendment, a list of somo twelve 
or fifteen hundred exceptions.) This we have always looked upon 
23 a mere waste of papcr, believing as we do that no memory can 
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possibly retain such a dry mass of unconnected words. The fact is, that 
the rule or rather the labyrinth, may be considerably restricted by the 
application of a few general principles which we shall here state. 

Principle 1st.—Most words purely Sanskrit, which of course abound 
in Hindustani, and more particularly in Hindi works, such as the 
‘Prem Sagar,’ ete., retain the gender which they may have had in the 
mother-tongue. Thus, words which in Sanskrit are masculine or 
neuter, are masculine in Hindi; and those which in Sanskrit are 
feminine, are feminine in Hindi. This rule absolutely docs away with 
several execptions which follow one of the favourite maxims of pre- 
ceding grammarians, viz., ‘that names of lifeless things ending in 
us = 4, are feminine,’ but pani, ‘water,’ moti, “a pearl,’ ght, ‘ clarified 
butter’ (and they might have added many more, such as mani,‘ a gem,’ 
etc.), are masculine: and why? because they are cither masculine or 
neuter in Sanskrit. It is but fair to state, however, that this principle 
dees not in every instance apply to such words of Sanskrit origin as 
have been greatly mutilated or corrupted in the vulgar tongue. 

In the French and Itahan .anguages which, like the Hindustani 
have only two genders, it will be found that a similar principle pre- 
vals with regard to words from the Latin. The classical scholar wil 
find this hint tu he of great service in acquiring a knowledge of the 
genders of such French words as end in e mute, the most trouble- 
some part of that troublesome subject. 

Principle 2Ind.—Arabic nouns derived from verbal roots by the 
addition of the servile  ¢, ure feminine, such as khilkat, ‘ creation, 
people,’ ete., from khaluka, “he created.’ 'Phese in Hindustani are very 
numerous, and it 1s to such only that the general rule respecting nouns 
in  ?¢, rigidly applies. Arabic roots ending In GW f¢, are not 
necessarily feminine; neither are words ending in — ¢ derived from 
Persian and Sanskrit, those of the latter class being regulated by 
Principle 1st. Arabic nouns of the form lenis are feminine, 
probably from the attraction of the 2 in the second syllable ; the letter 
t being upon the whole the characteristic feminine termination of the 
Hindtstani language. ‘To this general principle the exceptions are 
very few, among which we must reckon et sharbat, ‘sherbet,’ and 
RY) Pr ta’ wiz, ‘an amulet,’ which are masculine. 
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Principle 8rd.—Persian nouns derived from verbal roots by the 
addition of the termination (i ish, are feminine. These are not 
few in Hindustani, and it is to such only that the rule strictly 
applies. Nouns from the Persian, or from the Arabic through the 
Persian, ending in the weak or imperceptible 3 h, such as 40 ndma, 
“a letter,’ dais hia, “a fortress,’ are generally masculine. This again 
may be accounted for by the affinity of the final a to the long d, which 
is a general masculine termination in Hindustani. 

Principle 4th.— Pure Indian words, that is, such as are not 
traceable to the Arabic, Persian, or Sanskrit, are generally masculine 
if they terminate in | d. Arabic roots ending in \ d, are for the 
most part feminine ; nouns purely Sanskrit ending in! d, are regu- 
lated by Principle Ist, but we may add, that the long a being a 
feminine termination in that language, such words are gencrally 
feminine in Hindustani. Words purely Persian when introduced into 
Hindustani, with the exception of those ending in (A+ ish and 3 
already mentioned, are not reducible to any rule; the Persian 
language having no gender of its own in the grammatical sense of 
the term. 

Principle 5th.—Compound words, in which the first member, 
merely qualifies or defines the last, follow the gender of the last. 
member, as NF WLS shikdr-géh, ‘hunting-ground,’ which is feminine; 
the word gah being feminine, and the first word shzkar qualifying it 
like an adjective. 

6. It must be confessed, in conclusion, that, even after the appli- 
cation of the foregoing pr®nciples, there must still remain a con- 
siderable number of words reducible to no sort of rule. This is the 
inevitable fate of all such languages as have only two genders. 
Another natural consequence is, that many words occur sometimes 
masculine and sometimes feminine, depending on the caprice or 
indifference of the writer or speaker. We have also good grounds 
to believe that a word which is used in the masculine in one district 
may be feminine in another, as we know from experience to be the 
case in Gaclic, which, like the Hindustanf, has only two genders. 

25. Number and Case-—The mode in which the plural 
number is formed from the singular, will be best learned 
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by inspection from the examples which we here subjoin. 
The language has virtually but one declension, and the 
various oblique cases, singular and plural, are regularly 
formed by the addition of certain particles or post- 
positions, etc., to the nominative singular. All the sub- 
stantives of the language may be very conveniently 
reduced to three classes, as follows :-— 


Class I.—Including all substantives of the feminine gender. 


» Singular. 
Nominative cl, rat, the night 
Genitive US is is wl, rdt-kd, -ke, -kt, of the night 
Dative =e § col, rat-ko, to the night 


a rat, 
a 


Accusative the night 

s cl, rat-ko,¢ 
_ Ablative sr SL rat-se, from the night 
| Locative aoe wl, rdt-men, -par, in, on, the night 
Agent ra cl, rat-ne, by the night 
Vocative ct, el at rat, O night! 

Plural. 

Nominative inl) raten, the nights 
( Genitive Ls es 'S ey rdton kd, -ke, -ki, of the nights 
Dative rs ne up) raton-ko, to the nights 
Accusative ald patel, : the nights 

@ -\\, rdton-ko, 

& § ed 

= Ablative cy or ' rdton-se, from the nights 
© | Locative nS aan xyil) rdton- -men, -par, in, on, the nights 
Agent a Sol raton-ne, by the nights 
Vocative a 5 a ai rato, O nights! 


Feminine nouns ending in SF ?, add «y!- dz in the nominative 
plural; thus “9 roti, ‘bread,’ ‘a loaf,’ nom. plur. Clete rotiyan. 
In the oblique cases plural, they add ¢ Gy" on as above. ° 
In like manner a few words in ~ ui, add ..)| dn, as se jor, 

& wife,’ nom. plur. joruwan or jori,dn. 
a. We may now take a brief view of the formation of the cases 
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It will be'seen that in the singular, the oblique cases are formed 
‘directly from the nominative, which remains unchanged, by the addi- 
tion of the various post-positions. The genitive case has three forms 
of the post-position, all of them, however, having the same significa- 
tion, the choice to be determined by a very simple rule which belongs 
to the Syntax. The accusative is either like the nominative or like 
the dative; the choice, in many instances, depending on circumstances 
which will be mentioned hereafter. The nominative plural adds en to 
to the singular (dz if the singular be in 2). The oblique cases plural 
in the first place add ov to the singulqr, and to that they aftix the 
various post-positions ; if will be observed that the accusative plural is 
either like the nominative or dative plural. The vocative plural is 
always formed by dropping the final » of the oblique cases. Let it 
also be remembered that the final - iy added in the formation of the 
cases of the plural number is always nasal. Vide letter Gy page 6. 

Class I].—Including all Masculine Nouns, with the exception of suck 

as end in | d (purely Indian), 3) dn, and 3 A. 


ge Example, oye mard, ‘man.’ 
Singular. | Plural. 
G - 
N. i mard, man. | = mard, men. 
G. is =. S15 ae mard-kda, etc. of a iS cS - cues mardon-kd, cte., 
man. meee of men. 
D. s ope mard-ko, to man. mS were mardon-ko, to 
men. 
‘ 
ee Sy mard, )_.. a, ~~ mard, d 
Se, os mard-kd, s were mardon-ko, | # 
Ab. uss Ae mard-se, from us get mardon-se, from 
. man. men. 
Re 


in, on, man. ener in, on, men. 


re ise mardon-ne, by 
men. 


L. owe oye mard-men, -par, | P27 Get yate mardon - -men, 
Ag. a oye mard-ne, by man. 7 
| 


V. dee us! at mard,O man! | yore us! at mardo,O men! 

This class, throughout the singular, is exactly like class I., and 
in the plural the only difference consists in the absence of any 
termination added to the nominative, and consequently to the first 


form of the accusative, which is the same. 
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All the other cases in the plural are formed precisely as before. 
It must be admitted that the want of a distinct termination to dis- 
tinguish the nominative plural from the singular, however, in Class 
IT. is a defect in the language. This, however, seldom occasions any 
ambiguity, the sense being quite obvious from the context. The 
German is liable to a similar charge, and sometimes even the English, 
in the use of such words as ‘ deer,’ ‘ sheep,’ ‘swine,’ and a few others. 


Class TII.—Including Masculinc Nouns purcly Indian ending in \ 4, 
a few cnding in 5 dn, and several words, chiefly from the 
Persian, ending in the imperceptible s or short a. 


Example, Lg kuttd, ‘a dog.’ 


Singular. Plural. 
wTI 
N. us kuttd, a dog. aS kutte, dogs. 
G S- es \s os kutte-ka, etc., | Se S- is ces kutton-kd, etc., 
+ " of a dog. | oe , of dogs. 
~? “ 
D. & . 2S hutte-ko, to a |! 4s ups kutton-ko, to 
| dogs. 
‘ _ kutta, -kutte, 
c. ~7 FuUOy | aie oe 
= kutte-ko, ) ; s Or, kutton-ko, \ 
Ab. iss kutte-se, from a | ews = 908 kutton-se, trom 
Sr" MP dog. ! wr Y dogs. 
i ~3 
Loc. poe 3s hutte-men, -par, ! Deed ces Kutton-men, -par, 
= in, on, a dog. | in, on, dogs. 
Ag. kutte-ne, by a! ve ue 
sae dog. ; as dogs. 
Voc. es us| ai kutte, O dog! : gs ul ai kutto, O dogs! 


a. In like manner may be declined many words ending in 3, as 
0) banda, “a slave,’ gen. bande-kd, ete., nom. plur. bande, * slaves,’ 
gen. bandon-ka, etc. Nouns in dx are not very numerous, and as the 
final » is very little, if at all, pgundess it is often omitted in writing ; 
thus - oy baniyan or Le bantya, ‘a trader,’ gen. baniyen-kd or baniye- 
ka, which last 1 the more common. In the ordinal numbers, such as 

a cyhgerd daswan, * the tenth,’ etc., the nasal » generally remains in the 
inflection, as :y 2 guid daswen-kd, eto., ‘of the tenth.’ In the oblique 
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-cases plural, the ..)| dv, is changed into 1)» on. With regard to this 
third class of words, we have one remark to add; which is, that the 
vocative singular is often to be met with uninflected, like the 
‘nominative as (ky Qs! ai betd for , Su 3), 0 son!’ 

b. The peculiarity of Class II1. is, that the terminations \ é and 
y a, of the nominative singular, are entirely displaced in the oblique 
cases singular and nominative plural by (5 ¢, and in the oblique cases 
plore by sys on. This change or displacement of termination is called 

“inflection,’ and it is limited to masculine nouns only with the above 
terminations; for feminines ending in \ ‘a or 3, are never infiectcd, 
nor are all masculines ending in the on subject to it. <A consider- 
able number of masculine nouns ending in | d, purely Arabic, Persian, 
or Sanskrit, are not inflected, and consequently belong to Class II. 
On the other hand, masculine nouns purely Indian, such for example 
as the infinitives and participles of verbs uscd substantively or adjec- 
tively, are uniformly subject to inficction. In like manner, several 
masculine nouns ending in the imperceptible 5 are not subject to 
inflection, and as these are not reducible to any rule, the student must 
be guided by practice. 

c. Masculines in » from the Persian often change the » into \ in 
Hindustani; thus b> darja, “ grade,’ ‘rank,’ becomes oe darja ; 
80 d}~0 maza, ‘taste,’ becomes |v» mazd. All such words are subject 
to inflection, for by this change they become as it were © Indianized.’ 
The final s is not inflected if in a state of construction (agreeably to 
the rules of oe grammar) with another word, as je _ 9 do 
dida-t hosh ment ‘in the eye of prudence ;’ jee docx, wd) y; zabdn-t 
rekhta men, “in the Rekhta or mixed dialect.’ 


26. General rules for the Declension of Nouns. — 
1. In classes I. and II. the nominative singular remains 
unaltered throughout, the plural terminations being 
superadded. 2. In class III. the nominative singular 
is changed or inflected into .« e, for the oblique singular 
‘and nominative plural, and the terminations of the 
‘oblique cases plural are substituted for, not added to, the 
‘termination of the sifagular. 3. All plurals end in 
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qs on in the oblique cases, that is, Whenever a post- 
position is added or understood. 4. The vocative plural 
always ends in , 0, having dropped the final ., ” of the 
oblique. 5. Words of the first and second classes, con- 
sisting of two short syllables, the last of which being 
Jatha, drop the fatha on receiving a plural termination ; 


thus U3 furaf, ‘aside,’ nom. plur. :..3% farfen, gen. 


a. A few words are swbject to slight deviations from the strict 
rule, among which we may mention the qorowink 1. Words ending 
- ne, preeeded by a long One as eh ndne, “a name,’ ph panw, 
‘the foot,’ and Pie, ganw, ‘a village; reject the nu’, and substitute 
the mark ii on receiving a plural termination : thu, is ory *L pd,on 
kd, ete. ‘of the fect.’ . The word Js Ag gd,e, °a cow,’ mankes in 
the nominative plural ¢y Ae gd,en, and in the legit plural wy ak gu,on, 
thus resembling the oblique pan of o's gan, “a village’ 3. A 
few feminine diminutives in Le cya, like randiyd, chiriyd, ete. form 
the nominative plural by merely adding a nasal 2, as coh > chiriyan, 
Which is evidently a contraction for ehiriyd,en, the regular form. 
4. Musculines of the third class ending in & ya, may follow the 
general rule, or change the Cs y into a damza betore the inflection ; 
thus dls sdya, a shade (of a tree,’ een: \s ue we sdye-kd, or § = 
adje-ka. 5. The word dad os rupiya, “a rupee,’ has generally 


us 
rupa,e, for the nominative plural. P 


27. Post-position.—In this work, to avoid confusion, 
we apply the term post-position only to those mmsepar- 
able particles or terminations which invariably follow 
the nouns to which they belong. They may be united 
with their substantives so as to appear hke the case 
terminations in Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, or they may 
be written separately, as we have given them in the 
examples for declension. The most useful and important 
of them are the following, v&: kd, S$ ke, , S$ ht, 
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‘of,’ the sign of the genitive case; f ko ‘to,’ the sign: 
of the dative, and sometimes of the accusative or objective 
CASC; ow SC ‘from,’ or ‘ with,’ (also or SOR, yous SCR, se» 
siti, are occasionally met with), the sign of the ablative 
and instrumental; » par (sometimes in poetry 4 pa), 
‘upon,’ ‘on,’ ‘at,’ cre men, ‘in,’ “into,’ LS tak, 293 
taluk, 2S lag, ‘up to,’ ‘as far as,’ ‘till,’ one of the signs 
of the locative case; and, lastly, 3 ne, ‘by,’ the sign 
of the agent. ; 

a. The post-positions require the words to which they are affixed 
to be in the inflected form, if they belong to Class III.; and they 
are generally united with the oblique form in (iy on of all plurals. 
On the other hand, an inflected form in the singular can only occur 
in combination with a post-position, expressed or understood; and 
the same rule applies to all bond fide oblique forms in (ye on of the 
plural. There are a few cxpressions in which the oblique form in 
ws on is uscd for the nominative plural; and when a numeral 
precedes, the nominative form may be used for the oblique, as will 
be noticed more fully in the Syntax. 


OF ADJECTIVES. 


28. Adjectives in Hindustani generally precede 
their substantives, and with the exception of those 
which are purely Indian words and ending in | 4, together 
with a few from the Persiay. ending in » or short a, they 
are, as in English, indeclinable. Words purely Indian, 
ending in | @, change the final | @ into ., e, when they 
qualify or agrec with a masculine noun in any case 
except the nominative singular (or the first form of the 
accusative, which is the same); and the | a@ is changed 
into ..- + with feminine nouns. Thus, the adjective 
yr. Lh hhub, ‘good,’ ‘fair,’ is the same before nouns of 
either gender or number in all cases, as ‘lub janwar, ‘a 
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fine animal;’ khub larki, ‘a fair girl’; khib randiyan, 
‘fine women,’ khub ghore, ‘beautiful horses.’ Again the 
adjective WS kdldé, ‘black,’ 1s used in that form only 
before masculine nouns, in the nominative or the first 
form of the accusative singular; it will become | 24 
kale, before masculine uouns in the oblique cases singular 
and throughout the plural, as sala mard, ‘a black man,’ 
kile mard-ka, ‘of a black man,’ /dle mard, ‘ black men,’ 
kale mardon-se, ‘from black men.’ Lastly, before femi- 
nine nouns, kélé becomes _ls kak for both numbers 
and in all cases, as kali rat, ‘the dark night,’ kali rat-se, 
‘from the dark night,’ Ali raton-ka, ‘ of the dark nights,’ 
cfe. 


a. Hence it appears, as a general rule:—1. That adjectives, 
before feminine nouns, have no variation on account of case or number. 
2. That adjectives terminating like nouns of the first and second classes 
are indeclinable ; and lastly, that adjectives, terminating like nouns of 
the third class, are subject to a slight inflection hke the oblique 
singular of the substantives of that class. 


b. The cardinal numbers, ef, ‘one,’ do, ‘two,’ ete., are all inde- 
clinable when used adjectively. The ordinals above ineRean ‘ the 
fifth,’ inclusive, follow the general rule, that is, panchirdn is inflected 
into pdnchwen before the oblique cases 9f masculines, and it becomes 


panchwin betore feminine nouns. 


e. Adjectives ending in 3 or short a, which are principally 
borrowed trom the Persian; are, for the most part, indeclinable. 
There are some, however, which are inflected into Us e for the 
masculine, and cs. % for the feminine, like those ending in la; 
pussies these may be reckoned aly randa, _Tejected,’ sols sada, 
* plain,’ xyes rumda, ‘exalted, soo ganda, ‘ fetid,” stile manda, 
’ tired,’ yOu ) kh ae inda, “ gluttonous,’ Sno, aa sharminda, ‘ ashamed, 
kamina, “mean,’ 8 ysl bechara, " helpless,’ oj'h nakara, 


ss, »XOL nddida, ‘ unsecn,’ 4.) ve\ > havdenodda ‘ base-born, 
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LS yak-sdlah, ‘annual,’ ‘one year old,’ dL: go do salah, 
* biennial,’ and perhaps a few more. 

@. The majority of adjectives purely Indian, together with all 
present and past participles of verbs, end in \ d (subject to inflection) 
for the masculine, and _;— 2 for the feminine. All adjectives in \d, 
purely Persian or Arabic, are indeclinable, with perhaps the sole 
exception of Kes judd, “separate,’ ‘distinct,’ and a few that may 
have become naturalized in Hindustani by changing the final s of the 
Persian into \ d, like WL fuldnd, ‘such a one,’ or ‘so and so.’ 


29. Degress of Comparison. —The adjectives in 
Hindistani have no regular degrees of comparison, and 
the manner in which this defect is supplied will be fully 
explained in the Syntax. Suffice it here to say that 
when two objects are compared, that with which the 
comparison is made is put in the ablative case, like 
the ae Thus, for example, ‘this house is high,’ 
e ih Sa yth ghar buland hai; ‘this house is higher 
thaw the tree, 2 Reis _ ese rs “ed yih ghar 
darakht-se buland ae literally ‘this house (compared ) 
with the tree is hgh.’ The superlative degree is merely 
an extreme comparison formed by reference to the word 
w—— sab, ‘all,’ as ie: sly ot os s a yth ghar sab-se 
buland hat, ‘ this nae fe ed) with all is high,’ or 
‘this is the highest house of all.’ 


a 


OF PRONOUNS. 


Personal Proiouns 


30. The pronouns differ more or less from the sub- 
stantantives in their mode of inftection. Those of the 
first and second persons form the genitive in \, ra, \s, 
re, and .s, rt, instead of \S ka, etc. They have a distinct 
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dative and accusative form in ,¢ e (singular), and :y en 
(plural), besides that made by the sign ,f ko. They also 
form the oblique in a manner peculiar to themselves, and 
admit generally of the elision of the termination ;:,, on, 
in the oblique plural. They have the dative and accu- 
sative cases in both numbers the same; and lastly, the 
cases of the agent are never inflected in the singular, 
these being always main-ne and tu-ne or tain-ne, never 
mujh-ne, or tujh-ne. | 


The first personal pronoun is thus declined :— 


= e é 
. nati matin, J.’ 


oy 
Singular. Plural. 
N. rare main, I. 
my, hamard, hamdre ) ,: 
, : pm 
meri, ft. $ of me hamari, f. S 
hamen, 
us, or 
5s as muh-ko, ) to me. Some to us. ° 
7 ogee 
. = a> ham se, 
A os a mujh-se, from me. ae from us. 
~~ Ye — 945 hamon se, 
‘open ham-men,  ) . 
L. ree f* mujh-men, in me. -  . Sin us. 
ss ; J ' hamon men, 
- + we ; ham-ne, 
a ime matn-ne, by me. by us. 


hamon ne, 


In this example we have three forms essentially 
distinct from each other, viz., the nominative, genitive, 
and oblique modification in the singular, as cee math, 
Pe mera, et muh; and in the plural abd ham, \\\on 
hamérd, and od ham or zysshamon. From the oblique 
modifications, —<=* mujh, and »» ham or ,.,.0s hamon,—the 
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other oblique cases are formed by adding the requisite 
post-positions, except that the case denoting the agent 
is in the singular  :..« main ne. 


: 4 2 
The second personal pronoun » ft or (yd tain is declined in a 
similar manner. 


Singular. | Plural. 
N. iy or 9) th or tain, Thou. tum, You. 
«) tera, etc., thy. | GS)" OS™ Shes tumhara,  etc., 
. your. 


9 


D.& ( te tujhe, to thee, cual tumhen, to you. 


Ac. (|S 2<* tujh-ko, Jor thee. . _ rs ai tum-ko, or ¢ 
s ko, you. 
oo 8 . 
AL ge tujh-se, from thee. | GH Cow wt tum-se, or tumhon 
: é, from you. 


ye a tum-men, or tum- 


L. oye ax" tujh men, in thee. 


, ue , hon-men, in you. 
Ag. 3 95 tu-ne, by thee. c3 a) tum-ne, or tumhon- 
ne, by you. 
Y: » csi at tu, O thou! ai tum, O ye! 


Demonstratwe Pronouns. 


31. In Hindistani the -lemonstrative pronouns, 


‘this, ‘that,’ ‘these,’ and ‘those,’ at the same time 
supply the place of our third person ‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘ it,’ 
and ‘they.’ They are the same for both genders, and 
the context alone determines how they are to be rendered 
in’. English. The word «2 yih, ‘this,’ ‘he,’ ‘she,’ or 
‘it,’ is used when reference is made to a person or object 
that is near; and 25 wuh, ‘that,’ ‘he,’ ‘she,’ or ‘it,’ 
when we refer to that which is more remote. ‘rne 
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proximate demonstrative ~» yth, ‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘it,’ ‘ this,’ 
is declined as follows :— 


Singular. Plural. 
N. “c yih, this, he, ete. ~ ye, these, they. 
G._S-_S- Sal is-d, he, -Kh,of | S- Ss ae ce kd, -ke, kt, of 
this, him, ete. - thesc, of them. 


D. \ rs re ts-ko or tse, to - cj) oS .\) tn-ko or inhen, or 
So “this, to him, =i) 8 e nkonko, to these, 


ote: s ce! or to them. 
Ac. s cw) a yth, t8-ko, t8¢, this, s oh cet ¥% an-k 
him, efe. ox these, them. 
Ab. us" ual qs-se, from this, i és in-se, from these, 
him, ete. / “from them. 
L.  — tewe (wl ts-men, in this, or coo cy! in men, in these, 
in him, ete. “in them. 
wl ta-ne, by this, or n-ne, by these, 
by him, efe. | by them. 


In this example we see that the nominative yh is 
changed into ¢s for the oblique cases singular, and the 
nominative plural ye becomes zz for the oblique plural, 
just as in the English ‘he’ becomes ‘him,’ and ‘ they’ 
‘them.’ In the oblique cases plural, it may be men- 
tioned that besides the forme... 7, we sometimes meet 
with ol ah and syeil who, though not so commonly. 
The dative singular has two forms, one by adding ko, 
like the substantives, and another by adding ( e, as 
is-ko or ws-e; in the plural we have in-ko and tn-hen. 
The accusative is generally hke the dative, but often 
the same as the nominative, as in the declension of 
substantives. 


32. The demonstrative a5, ‘that,’ ‘he.’ ‘she. ‘it’ 
the interrogative .. 0 kaun, ‘who?’ ‘what?’ the relative 
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yx Jo, ‘he who,’ ‘she who,’ etc., and the correlative 
so, ‘that same,’ are precisely similar in termination to ~. 
in the foregoing example ; hence it will suffice to give 
the nominatives, and one or two oblique cases of each, 


thus :— 


Remote Demonstrative. 


Singular. Plural. 
d4 wuh, he, she, it, 53 we, they, those. 
or that. 
ns | us-kd, ete. S syqcal WS.) een-hed, hon-kd. 
G \S (wl us-kd, ete S ey) 8 un-kd, or unhon-ka 
D. _ wl 9S Cw! us-ho, or use. | ayagil 9S (1 un-ko, or unhen. 
Interrogative (applied to persons or individuals). 
N. ws kaun, who, which. 8 kaun, who, which. 
G. «Ss CS his-kd, ete. £ LS kin-kd, or kinkon- 
° ka, cte. 
Interrogative (applicd to matter or quantity). 
N LS kyd, what. | Same as the singular. 
G. lS kdhe-kd, ete. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. 9 jo or wy jaun, He | yg jo or gaun, They who, 
who, she who, | those who, or 
that which. which. 

G LHe jis-kd, ete. \s Oger is we Jin-kad, jinhon-kd, 

- : "ete. 
D. Cost § Cast gus-ko, ete. | Creer s Pr jin-ko, or sinhen. 


Correlative. 


N. g~ 80 or wy taun, That same. : g~ 80 or 459) taun, These same. 
G. S (5 tis-kd, ete. WS get 8. p tin-kd or tinhon-ka, 
etc, 


eed oS 5 tin-ho, tinhen. 


i 
| 
| 
{ 
i 


D. r pve) KS uw» tis-ko, tise. 


* Sometimes § (jw wis kd, ete. ; and in the plur. | 
n-, winh-, or winhon-, ka, ete. 
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YOSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


83. The genitives singular and plural of the personal 
and demonstrative pronouns are used adjectively as pos- 
sessives, like the meus, tuus, noster, vester, etc., of the 
Latin, and in construction they follow the rule given 
respecting adjectivesin | a. There is, however, in addi- 
tion to these, another possessive of frequent occurrence, 
viz. lal apna, _eil apne, _eyl apni, ‘own,” or ‘belonging 
to self’; which, under certain circumstances, supplies the 
place of any of the rest, as will be fully explained in 
the Syntax. The word —t ap, ‘scif,’ is used with or 
without. the personal pronouns; thus, 1 oe main ap, 
‘IT myself,’ which meanmg may be conveyed by em- 
ploying WI! ap alone. Bui the most frequent use of 
1 ap is as u substitute for the second person, to express 
respect, when it may be translated, ‘you,’ ‘sir,’ ‘your 
honour,’ ‘your worship,’ ete. When used in this sense, 
1 ap is declined lke a word of the second class of 
substantives under the singular form, thus :— 

t 


N. 1 ap, your honour. 
G. S- S- © ol dy-ha, -ke, -h4, of your h 

eo se we! dy-ha, -ke, -ki, of your honour. 

4 +, ’ 

D. & Ac. © wl ap-ho, to your honour, your honour. 
A. go Get | = dp-se, from your honour. 
L gee Gel dp-men, in your honour. 
Agt. ct G1 ayp-ne, by your honour. 


When the word  ! ap denotes ‘self,’ it is declined 
as follows :— 
N. aT) ap, self, myself, ete. 
Q. us ost! Lol apna, apne, apni, own, of self, #6. 
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dp-ko or apne-ko, 


D. & A. to-self, self. 


or apne ta,tn, 

The phrase 20 (| dpas-mer denotes ‘among our- 
selves,’ ‘yourselves,’ or ‘themselves,’ according to the 
nominative of the sentence. 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


84. Under this head we class all those words which 
have more or less of a pronominal signification. The 
following are of frequent occurrence :—AS)\ ek, ‘one : 
Po dusra, ‘another ;” sigs dono, oY cia Conon, ‘both; 54 
aur, ‘other (more) ;’ j£ ghar, ‘ other, (different) ;’ ede 
ba’ze, ‘certain; cre bahut, ‘many, ‘much; CW sab, 
‘all,’ ‘every ;’ » har, ‘each ;’ as fuldina or bi Sulani, 
‘a certain onc ;’ _=,$ *o’i, ‘any one,’ ‘some onc ;’ _ 
huchh, ‘any thing,’ ‘ something ;? oS kat and s2> chani, 
‘some,’ ‘several,’ ‘many; \sS kitné or \iS kitli, Show 
many ?? ls jitnd or i> jitta, ‘as many ;’ Lil dnd or Vl 
ttta, ‘SO many.’ They are all regular in their inflec- 
tions, with the exception of 2,§ so,1, ‘any,’ and “s 
kuchh, ‘some,’ which are thus declined :— 


Singular. Plural. 
ne, some or A ka,2, some. 
one. " “several. 
Obl. & aS hist-kd, ete. eS hini-kd, ete. 
* kuchh. 
N. ae kuchh, Any thing, | = kuchh, uny, some, 
something. ete. 
SS ge 
Obl. wu hist-kd, ete. #*\S 9:8 kint-ka, ete. 


* We have given the oblique forms of the plural kinf and Atné on the authority 
of Mr. Yatcs; at the same time we must confess that we never met with cither of 
them in the course of our reading. 
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a. The word ko,t, unaccompanied by a substantive, is generally 
understood to signify a person or persons, as ko,t hai? ‘is there any 
one?’ (vulgarly gui hy); and in similar circumstances kuchh refers to 
things in general, as kuchh nahin, ‘there is nothing,’ “no matter.’ 
When used adjectively, ko,2 and kuchh may be applied to persons or 
things indifferently, particularly so in the oblique cases. 


6. The following is a useful list of compound adjective pronouns; 
and as almost all of them have already been noticcd in their simple 
forms, it has been deemed superfluous to add the pronunciation in 
Roman characters. They are for the most part of the indefinite kind, 
and follow the intlections of the simple forms of which they are com- 
posed; thus ek ko,?, ‘some one,’ ek kist-kd, etc., of some one. If 
both members be subject to inflection in the simple forms, the same 
is observed in the compound, as _jo-ho,2, “ whosoever,’ jis-kist-ka, ete., 
‘of whomsoever,’ so jo-kuchh, “ whatsoever,’ jis-kist-kd, ete, “of 
whatsoever.’ 


The compound adjective pronouns of the indefinite kind are 
P 


a) LSI, LS) ual or aa Ve, another,’ |. as NI, * some one,’ 


g Vv G 


st | pare or as! Laced, some other,’ “I & ES, ‘one or 


o ’ 


other,’ ates ol als ‘some one else,’ SS yl,‘ something else,’ wm al, 
a6 ys ? 
‘ Bo 7 e { kd ‘ ? £ o _ 0 
the rest,’ cetp te or oat ade, some others,’ GS! <CEP 


9 


, 


ING 


‘ 9 a - ee . ry ’ i oe : ’ : ‘4 a 
io eo 


- aA dA 
OF 3S p> every one,’ -: anne OF" ass pp “every thing, r ESI Lue, 
aa por rs Pr * every one,’ A sts whichever,’ me GS 8, 


’ . 9 > 9 4 a 4 7 
“some other, ers fos “W noe is So, ‘whatever,’ — 8 ad ates 


. Ls WS 4 
, g ow” , «0 ¢ 

é 6 
some one or other,’ LO! OF ats iS as, somewhat,’ s41 =<, 


, 


‘gome more,’ ss a aa i or other. The use and 
application of all the pronouns will be fully explained under that 
head in the Syntax. 
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SECTION sf. 
OF THE VERB (Je FI’L). 


35. All verbs in Hindustani are conjugated in ex- 
actly the same manner. So far as terminations are 
concerned, there is not a single irregular verb in the 
language. There is, strictly speaking, but one simple 
tense (the aorist), which is characterized by distinct per- 
sonal endings; the other tenses being formed by means 
of the present and past participles, together with the 
auxiliary ‘to be.’ The infinitive or verbal noun, which 
always ends in & na (subject to inflection), is the form in 
which verbs are given in Dictionarics ; hence it will be 
of more practical utility to consider this as the source 
from which all the other parts spring. 

36. From the infinitive are formed, by very simple 
and invariable rules, the tliree principal parts of the 
verb, which are the following :—1. The second person 
singular of the imperative or root, by rejecting the final 
Gna; as from Ly, bolna, ‘to speak,’ comes Jy bol, ‘speak 
thou.’ 2. The present participle, which is always formed 
by changing the final Lb na of the infinitive into i /a, as 
We bolna, ‘ to speak,’ lles boltit, ‘speaking.’ 3. The past 
participle j is formed by leaving out the ., 2 of the intini- 
tive, as Ly, bolna, ‘to speak,’ % bola, ‘spoken.’ If, 
however, the 4 na of the infinitive be preceded by the 
long vowels \ @ or, 0, the past participle is formed by 
changing the .., m into Vs y, in order to avoid a disagrec-. 
able hiatus; thus from 4! dana, ‘to bring,’ comes LY laya 
(not \3 4-4) ‘brought;’ so by, rond, ‘to weep,’ makes 
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\,,) voya in the past participle. These three parts being 
thus ascertained, it will be very easy to form all the 
various tenscs, etc., as in the cxamples which we are 
about to subjoin. 


37. As a preliminary step to the conjugation of all 
verbs, it will be necessary to learn carefully the following 
fragments of the auxiliary verb ‘to be,’ which frequently 
occur in the language, not only in the formation of 
tenses, but in the mere «ssertion of simple existence. 


Present Tense. 
Singular. | Plural. 


»° ® | 
main han, I am. 


a 


Ig 
oP zed = ham hain, we are. 
fa har, thou art. pe a tum hv, you are. 


awuh hai, he, she, it is. 


sg 
x 

? 
wa 

ae 


MG 
"st Me 


coal use we hain, they are. 


—_—~ 


Past Tense. 


i ume main thd, I was. | et ham the, we were. 
oe H ae . \ 
‘ 1 ? 
ey yx tu tha, thou wast. | Lo af tum the, you were. 
vo 
td , e ' oo 
\gi xe wuh thd, he or it was. ct uss we the, they were. 


a. The first of these tenses 1s a curiosity in its way, as it is the 
only present tense in the language characterized by different termi- 
nations, and independent of gender. Tris eal of the form 2 hat, in 
the second and third persons singulig, Ks haiga 1s frequently met 
with in verse; and in the plural, Saas Aainge tor os hain in the 
first and third persons. In the past tense, i thd of the singular 
becomes ust thi when the nominative is feminine, and in the plural 
one thin. We may here remark that throughout the conjugation of 
all verbs, when the singular terminates in d (masculine), the plural 
becomes ¢e; and if the nominative be feminine, the @ becomes } for 
the singular, and iv (contracted for tydn) for the plural. If several 
feminine terminations in the plural follow in succession, the {n is 
added cnly to the last, but even here there are exceptions. 
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38. We shall now proceed to the conjugation of an 
intransitive or neuter verb, and with a view to assist the 
memory, we shall arrange the tenses in the order of their 
formation from the three principal parts already explained. 
The tenses, as will be seen, are nine in number—three 
tenses being formed from each of the three principal 
parts. A few additional tenses of comparatively rare 


occurrence will be detailed hereafter. 


Infinitive, Ly bolna, To speak. 


a Imperative and root “) jy? bol, speak (thou). 
E : Present participle \J4:  boltd, speaking. 
p bag participle yy bola, spoke or spoken. 


1. TENSES FORMED FROM THE ROOT: 
Aorist. 
English—' I may speak,’ ete. 
| oly 6 >» ham bolen. 


is i we main bolun. 
! 
{ 


sy ? tu bole. dy ri tum bolo. / 
ie by wuh bole. | ony use we bolen, 
Future. 
English-g I shall or will speak,’ ete. 

Gly a main bolungd. Ss 1) . ham bolenge. 
Loe y tt bolegd. ; err 4 ad rs tum bologe. 
Oy be wuh bolega. Sp use we bolenge. 

fem. boling?, etc. fem. bolengin, ete. 
Imperative. 


English— Let me speak, speak thou,’ ete. 


a 


PS Aree save main bolin. ody i ham bolen, 
Sgt gi the Bd), oy Ps tum bolo, 
sy? by wuh bole ody uss we beten, 
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2. TENSES FORMED FROM THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE: 
Indefinite. 


English (as a present tense)— I speak, thou speakest,’ etc. ; 
(conditional) —‘If I spoke, had I spoken,’ ete. ; (habitual) —‘I used 
to speak. : 

tly on main boltd. | 2 ‘s! - ham bolte. 

ly ? té boltd. cay »i tum bolte. 


ly we we bolte. 





he By wuh boltd. 
Present. 
English— I speak or am speaking,’ ete. 


oP ly swe main boltd hin. ope : ge ham bolte hatn. 





shy an: bolte h 
ee lle “ nae bolta hat. ve a um. bolts ho. 


ay 


e lly, ve wuh boltd hat. | od oy use we bolte hain 


Imperfect. 


eh I was speaking, thou wast,’ efe. 


ea lle cove main boltd thd. | e en > ham bolte the. 
3 lly Fe tit bolta tha. | ust 2 - tum bolte the. 


tei ly ay such bolted thé. | cai lye ay ce bolte the. 


3. TENSES FORMED FROM THE PAST PARTICIPLE: 
Past. 
e 
English— I spoke, thou spokest,’ e¢e. 


Ye tee main bold. ° cs: = ham bole. 
Y Fa tu bola. uss | fs tum bole. 
Ye ve wuh bold. oo uss we bole. 
Perfect. 
English— I have camer ai hast,’ ete. 
oe Jy) oe main bola hun. 3s uy 3 ham bole hasn. 
cP yy gi th Bold hai. - id tum bole ho. 


re. Sys 05 wh Vue ints. ot eS: ey) we bole hatn. 
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Pluper feet. 
Eenglish— I had spoken, thou hadst spoken,’ eto. 


iG Jy se main bold thd. es re re ie ham bole tho. 
\a Jy : th bold tha. st dn > tum bole the. 
gs ¥y s, wuh bola thd. ust eS: sy we bole the. 
4, MISCELLANEOUS VERBAL EXPRESSIONS : 
sie ss had Imperative or Precative. 
| sy boliye or re boliyo, “You, hg, ete., be pleased to speak.’ 
Sy boliyegd, et he, efc., will have the goodness to speak.’ 
Infinitive (used as a gerund or verbal noun). 
Nom. Ly bond, ‘Speaking:’ gen. aly bolne-kd, etc., ‘Of 
speaking,’ efc., like substuntives of the third class, 
Noun of Agency. 
Ms, ly parmarteaed and sometimes \. ly aly bolne-hdrd, 


speaker,’ ‘one who is capable of speaking’ 
Partrciples, used adjectively. 


Singular. Plural. 


- bolte or ye ag:  bolte 


é 


Pres. lle boltd or \gp lly: Doltd | 2! 


hi,d, fem. 6olti or : hi,je, fem. boltin or bolti 
boltt hit. hi, tn. 

Past. te) bola or 9 te) bold his,d, u 2) bole or uss re, ao bole hi,é, 
fem. bolt or boli hu,?. fem. bolin or boli his, in. 


Conjunctive (indcclinable).° () ly bol, us bole, Ay bolke, 
Sy bolkar, s SS Sq bol kar-ke, or SS Np bol karkar, * having 


spoken.’ 

Adverbial participle (indeclinable). Ss 3 g)  bolte-ht, ‘On 
speaking, or on (the instant of) speaking.’ 

a. We may here briefly notice how the various portions of the 
verb are formed. The aorist, it will be scen, is the only part worthy 
of the name of tense, and it proceeds directly from the root by adding 

‘the terminations us, 6, 6, for the singular, and em, 0, es, for the 
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‘plural. The future is formed directly from the aorist by adding ga 
to the singular and ge to the plural for masculines, or by adding g: 
and giydn (generally contracted into gin) when the nominative to the 
verb is feminine. The imperative differs from the aorist merely in 
the sccond person singular, by using the bare root without the 
addition of the termination e. Hence, the future and imperative are 
mere modifications of the aorist, which we have placed first, as the 
tense par excellence. It is needless to offer any remark on the tenses 
formed from the present participle, as the reader will easily learn 
them by inspection. The three tenses from the past participle are 
equally simple in all neuter or intransitive verbs; but in transitive 
verbs they are subject to a peculiarity of construction, which will be 
noticed further on. The proper use and application of the various 
tenses and other parts of the verb will be fully treated of in the 
Syntax. 

6. As the aorist holds the most prominent rank in the Ilin- 
dustani verb, 1t will be proper to notice in this place a few euphonic 
peculiarities to which if is subject. 1. When the root ends in d, the 
letter w is optionally inserted in the aorist between the root and those 
terminations that begin with e; thus UL ddnd, “to bring,” root ° Jd, 
Aorist, et ldwé or (5d Id,e. 2, When the aorist ends in 0, the 
letter w is optionally inserted, or the general rule may be observed, 
or the inifjal vowels of the termination may all vanish, as will be seen 
in the — which we are about to subjoin. Lastly, when the 
root ends i ¢, the letter w may be inserted between the root and 
those terminations-which begin with ¢, or the te being omitted, the 
final e of the root is absorbed in ths terminations throughout. Thus 
loo dend, ‘to give,’ root us! de, storist, dein, dewe, dewe; dewen 
de,o, dewen ; or, contracted, dun, de, de; den, do, den. It is needless 
to add that the future and imperative of all such verbs are subject to 
the same modification. With regard to the respectful form of the 
imperative and future, we sce at once that it comes from the root 
by adding tye, 2yo, or tyegd; if, however, the root happens to end in 
the long vowels ¢ or u, the letter 7 is inserted between the root and 
the termination. Thus ley pind, “to drink,’ root, pi, respectful form, 

ind plyigead. 
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39. We now come to the verb 4.» hond, ‘to be, or 
become,’ which, being of frequent occurrence, is worthy 
of the reader’s attention. It is perfectly regular in the 
formation of all its tenses, etc., and conjugated precisely 
like bolnd, already given. The past participle changes 
the o of the root into 4, instead of retaining the o and 
inserting the euphonic y (No. 36), thus \$3 hi,4, ‘been or 
become,’ not 4» hoya; so the respectful imperative is 
hujiye, etc.; but these slight peculiarities do not in the 
least affect the regularity of its conjugation, as will be 
seen in the paradigm. 


Infinitive, Us» ona, ‘'To be, or become.’ 
Root 5 ho, present participle Gap hota, past participle \s> hija. 


Aorist. 
‘T as or shall be, or become.’ 


wp eo se main ho,tkn, or hon. 
- Usad- usage 3 tu howe, ho,e or ho. 
I 
- us a- wfaed de wuh howe, ho,e, or ho. 


S e e e 
e oe bar oe ° 4 , “fp: : 
OP E2P Un ham howen, ho,en, or hon 


- a a tum ho,o or ho. 
cag GP olay? se we howe, ho,eit, or hoi 
Fature. 


‘I shall or will be, or become.’ 

- aes, sae Medi ho,ingd, or hinga. 
\S,>- KK gp Kags 3 tu howegd, ho,eyd, or hogd. 
\E,p- Kp. Ke Dy agd dy wuh howegd, ho,egd, or hogd. 


c © 
Sp Sy *D- & De - ham howenge, ho,enge, or honge. 
Sye- es ad ri tum ho,oge, or hoge. 
S | y- Ss} J gb- cor uy we lowenge, ho,enge, or honge. 
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Inpor ative. 
Let me be, be thou,” ete. 
wd- 2 oe main ho-kn. or hon. 
y> gp th ho. 
p=  e- Sagd 5s wuh howe, ho,e or 4 


s 


ei eh Cp ag® od ham howen, ho-en, or non. 


Daim 352 a tum ho,o, or ho. 
cy 1g - Gr.1e> oS we howen, ho,en, or hon. 


Indefinite. 
‘I am, J might be, I used to be, or become.’ 
cee main / ham \ 
t. EO ys | ‘ ¥ 
vad 2 tt _ i ge rad tum hote 
: \ 
r) 


Py -] 
a wuh Ss te 


Present. 
‘I am, or I become,’ ete. 


oP Lign ie main hota hun. Ges iP a ham hote hain, 
we: Gap Fe ti hota hat. > ie o tum hote ho. 
re ign d4 wuh hotd hat. ons Jp u53 we hote hain. 


Imperfect. : 
‘I was becoming,’ ete. 


on main i ‘pb ham 
€ ign ri tu hota thd. | | us > Ps tum } hote the. 
d9 touh igo 6 
Past. 
‘I became,’ ete. 
cme main ed ham \ 
as g ¥ 2 ( 
\> yi th hid. as? et tum — She 
a5 woul ugg we ) 
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Perfect. 
‘I have become,’ ete, 
Singular. Plural. 
ox \ om main hu,d hun. | ond ee - ham his, P hain. 


» a ra fum hie ho. 


& 


Sead 5 sp use we hie hain. 


S is pi th Ib hai. 
PU af towh Bid ha. 





us 
Piuper fect. 
‘I had become,’ etc. 
om main | al? ham 
NS) gh te Shit. | cet os) ot tum | Inge the, 
by wouh usp we 


Pie Imperative, cte. 
ary hijtye, re hujiyo, or Coys hijiyegd, ‘be pleased to be, 
or to becotan? 
Infinitive, or Verbal Noun. 
\ gd hond, ‘being,’ hone-kd, etc., © of being.’ 
Noun of Agency or Condition. 
¥ gad abd honewdlit, ‘ that which is, or becomes.’ 
Participles. 
Pres. gd hotd, or igs Vga hota hi,d, ‘being, becoming.’ 
Past. \s> hid, ‘ been, or become.’ 
Conjurctive Particrple. 
is 92 s g> gd ho, hokar, hoke, ete., “having been, or become.’ 
Adverbial Participle. 
cs? col? hote-hi, ‘ on being, or becoming.’ 
a. We may here observe that the aorist, future, and indefinite of 
4 > hond, ‘to be,’ are sometimes uscd as auxiliarics with the present 
and past participles of other verbs, so as to give us three additional 
tenses. ‘These, from their nature, are not of very frequent occurrence, 
and some forms of them we confess we have never met with in any 


work, printed or manuscript, except in grammars. They are, how- 
ever, considered as distinct parts of the verb by native grammarians, 
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therefore it is but right that they should find a place here. We 
therefore subjvin them, together with their native appcllations, re- 
serving the account of their use and application till we come to the 
Syntax. 
1. Dfil-é mutashakkt, literally. ‘ present dubious.’ 
English—‘ I may or shall be speaking.’ 


iG 92- Os ly ‘ings main boltd ho,un or ho,tngd. 
K, - sap tly Fs tt bolta howe or howega. 
a> 5852 lly dq wuh boltd howe or howegd. 
Say LYP os aly a> ham bolte howen or howenge. 
agd- 9 Fi 9: PS tum bolte ho,o or ho,oge. 


s 4 { e e 
wor D- teed Qe se ee bolte howen or howenge. 
= ee eer tt d — de —a 


yo? , ’ ‘ e 
2. Mazi mutashakki or Mashkuk, past dubious.’ 
English— [ may or shall have spoken.’ 


u 
14, . 


A Z 2° , ,° Boi eS 
ss é » ° oe : ) , ‘ Fy . 
wWiegd- aed oe oo main bola ho,un or how 44 
ra } ee , , e 
Wo aad- esaad Lar ad th bold hoe or howega. 
A ee td J a 
? ° ’ , 
Wo ead- asead Ya de wuh bold howe or howega. 
wsdl rr] wad dB a 


¢ . e { ‘ q ‘ ‘ 
aad= ts o 2d ham bole howen or howenge. 
Sar sup oe ) 
8 5 « 
Sp Pp ca ad tum bole ho,o or ho,oge. 
: - ° Je se we, bole howen or h 
Us Jogd- cue Coe Use wg bole howen or howenge. 
3. Jaz: sharfiya or mazt mutamanni. 
A 


Past Conditional. 
English—* Had I been speaking,’ or “had I spoken.’ 


a” 


cee main > 


Gap Ie — Ger ey tt tt hotd, or bold hod. 


3 + 
‘ de uh } 
> ham \ 
& , 
rey es os abgd ay wm bt _ hots, or bole bots. 
Sy we 


v' 
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based 


b. Of these three tenses, the first is of rare occurrence ; the 
gecond is more common, and the future form of the auxiliary is 
more usual than the aorist in both tenses. The third tenso, or past 
conditional, is of very rare occurrence under the above form, its place 
being generally supplied by the simpler form \! |! one main boltd, 
the first of the tenses from the present participle, which on account 
of its various significations we have given under the appellation of 
the Indefinite Tense. In the ‘Father of Hindustinf Grammars,’ that 
of Dr. Gilchrist, 4to. Calcutta, 1796, and also in two native treatises 
in our possession, the various forms : main pelt,’ ‘main boltd hota,’ 
‘main boltd hi,d hotd,’ and ‘main bold hotd,’ are all included under 
the appellation of mdzi sharti, or mazi mutamanni, that is, ‘Past 
Conditional.’ It is true, the form ‘main beltd’? has occasionally a 
present signification, but to call it a present tense, as is done in’some 
of our gramiars, is leading the student into a gross error, us we shall 


shew hereafter. 


40. We shall now give an example of a transitive 
verb, which, as we have already hinted, is liable to a 
peculiarity in those tenses which are formed from the 
past participle. The full explanation of this anomaly 
belongs to the Svntax. Suffice it here to say that the 
construction resembles to a certain extent the passive 
voice of the corresponding tenses in Latin. Thus for 
example, the sentence, ‘ fle has written one letter,’ may 
in Latin, and in most Europeaa tongues, be expressed in 
two different ways, by which the assertion amounts to 
exactly the same thing, viz., ‘ Ldle unam cpistolam seripsity 
or ‘Ab illo una epistola seripla est? Now these two 
modes of expression convey the sume idea to the mind, 
but in Hindustani the latter form only is allowed ; thus 
‘us-ne ek chithi likht hai) literally, ‘by him one letter 
has been written.’ Hence, in Hindistini those tenses 
of a transitive verb which are formed frum the past 
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participle, will have their nominative cases changed into 
that form of the ablative expressive of the agent. What 
ought to be the accusative of the sentence will become 
the real nominative, with which the verb agrees accord- 
ingly, except in some instances when it is requisite that 
the accusative should have the particle /o affixed, m 
which case the verb is used in its simplest form of the 
masculine singular, as we have given it below. 


a. It is needless to say that in all verbs the tenses from the root 
and present participle are formed after the same manner, and the 
peculiarity above alluded to is limited to transitive verbs only,— and 
to only four tenses of these,—which it is particularly to be wished 
that the student should well remember. In the following verb, 
Li Le mdrnd, “to beat or strike,’ we have given all the tenses in 
ordinary usc, together with their various oriental appellations, as 
civen in a treatise on Hindustani Grammar, compiled by a munshf in 
the service of Mr. Chicheley Plowden. It is a folio volume, written 


in Hindustani, but without author's name, date, or title. 
Infinitive (masdar) isle marna, ‘To beat? 
she mar, | beat thou; Give marta, © beating’ ; Vibe mard, ° beaten.’ 
]. TENSES OF THE ROOT :— 


\ 
/ e 


Aorist (muzart- 


Singular. 3s Plural. 
, y | 
jaye Comes I may beat. ° cnt - we may beat. 
syle » thou mayst beat. ale a you may beat. 
usile xg he may beat. che use they may beat. 


Future (mustakbil). 


es “ ‘ a ‘ 
ae on I shall or will beat. | | dy ye o> wo shall or will beat. 


Kyle gi thou shalt or will] (Sy jbe 3 you shall or wil 
beat. beat. 

IK jie bs he shall or will beat. | Sale uss they shail or wil 
beat. 
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‘ 
Imperatite (amr\. 


Singular. Plural. 
, - 
gayle ome let me beat. on ke we let us beat. 
_ywe gb Seat thou. ye pi beat ye or you. 
U5 5 Le be let him beat. ic a sbe (és let them beat. 


Respectful form--Madriye, martyo, or mariyega. 
2. TENSES OF THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE :— 
Indefinite, or Past Conditional (mdzi shag or mazi mutamanni). 


Lily & at el beat, efe. 
{ ae 
; i Le : thou beutest. | Liyle aw ye beat. 
Gl. de he beats. | 


Eo o> we beat. 


ybe use they beat. 

Present (hal). 
a jle im I am beating. | oo Gil a> we are beating. 
2 Lisle « thou urt beating. | Y le - you are beating. 


2 6 tees hosed | > Gils Css they are beating 
Ss Jybe de he is beating. cr? aorbe se they are beating 


Imperfect (istimrart). 
U3 File a I was beating. 
Ls isle 2 thou wast beating. 
is WL ye he was beating. 


a os 3,8 
use dye a> we were beating 





ust ile ral you were beating 
oe sile Use they were beating. 
Present Dubiats (hal ¢ mutashakki). 
English— I may, shall, or will be beating.’ 


Wi Gls ie aap Lyle n3 
has ihe 9 Sp be . 
rage Lyve : Sup he ss 

2. TENSES OF THE PAST PARTICIPLE :— 


Peeultarity—Ail the nominatives assume the case of the agent, 
characterised by the post-position 3 née, the verb ugrecs with the 
object of the sentence in gender and number, ur is used impersonaily 
in the masculine singular form. 
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Past Absolute (mdzt mutiak). 


English—‘I beat or did beat,’ etc. Literally, ‘It is or was beaten by 
me, thee, him, us, you, or them.’ 
Singular. Plural. 


° cad 2° 
‘eave man 
wd ome née 


‘ ( a} ad ham ne \ 
Vile re x die ne mérd. Vibe e} ra tum ne ‘\ mdrd. 


fe Uw! us ne oe wy! un ne 
Perfect or Past Proximate (mdzi karib). . 
English—‘I have beaten.’* ittcrally, ‘It has been, (is) beaten, by me, 


thee, him,’ ete. 


7 


cb tee main nes | pdhamnes | 
Vibe pe ese mard | ye =e - mara 
/ SF th ne Pe a oo tum ne 
i ; ' hai | iS ] , 1 nar. 
7 cd Cw! Us ne = LD ay UN NE 


Pluperfect. or Past Remote (mazi ba'id). 
English—‘I had beaten.’ Literally, “It was beaten by me, thee, 
him,’ ete. 


7 


CS ine mainne> | Garhamne,y 
Ve mera mara ' \ly amg mara 
ud yf tu ne | % 2 Cs a» tum ne 
rn thi. | ‘of thé. 
4 4 , 
> (“ Us ne | en WH NA 


Past Dubious (mdzi: mashkuk). 
English—' 1 shall have beaten,’ te. ‘It shall have been beaten by 


me, thee,’ efe® 


e 7 
Go teve main ne’ | cs we hamie \ 
Ve ae mara |° Vibe a mara 
ub gf tu ne | 2 uh a Cum ne 
Sp w 4 9 \ hoga. | Sap ae hogd. 
é 


. 6 
me iw! Us ne GS uy) un te 


All the other parts formed as in the verb bolna. 

41. We have now, we trust, thoroughly explained 
the mode of conjugating a Tindustani verb. There is 
no such thing as an irregular verb in the language ; and 
six words only are slightly anomalous in the formation 
of the past participle, which last bemg known, the 
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various tenses unerringly follow according to rule. We 
here subjoin the words to which we allude, together 
with their past participles. 


INFINITIVES. PAST PARTICIPLES. 
Singular. Plural. 
Mas. Fem. Mas. Few. 


Ule jénd, Togo | LS gayd oS gat | oS gaye ee gasti 
us karnd, to do Ls kiya Ss kt ns hi,e ex kin 


ag : ree eee . ed - none 
Ue marna, to die | lee MUA soe ME, | spe mje cre min 


| Ss . ° 4 
e e : $ 4 ) , 8a ’ . 5 ee 
Ga» hond, tobe | las hi,d we hu, eT hu,e Cw hu,in 


lus dend, togive Wo did sddi | nodie ceo din 
Li! lend, totake Wilyd Ju itd le Sed Thi 


o ” 


a. Of these, yand and marnd are neuter or intransitive, and con- 
jugated like bolnd. The conjugation of hond we have already given 
in full, and that of karnd, dend, and lend, is like mdrnd, ‘to beat.’ 
It would be uttcrly ridiculous, then, to call any of these an irregular 
verb; for, at the very utmost, the deviation from the general rule is 
not so great as in the Latin verbs, do, dedi, datum; or cerno, crevt, vte., 
which no grammarian would on that account consider as irregular. 

b. The peculiarities in the past participles of hona, dend,’ and 
lend, are merely on the score of euphony. The verb jand takes its 
infinitive and present participle evidently from the Sanskrit root @T 
yd, the y being convertible into 7, as is well known, in the modern 
tongues of Sanskrit origin. Again} the past participle gayd, seems to 
have arisen from the root T4_, which also denotes ‘to go.’ In the 
case of karnd, “to do, make,’ it springs naturally enough from the 
modificd form kar, of the root A kri, and at the same time there 
would appear to have been another infinitive, kind, directly from the 
Sanskrit root, by changing the ri into ,; hence the respectful impe- 
rative of this verb has two forms, kariye and ktyiye, while the past 
participle tiyd comes, from Hind, the same as piyd from pind, ‘to 


The verb dend makes dijiye, etc., and lend, lfjiye, ete., in the respectful imperative, 
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drink.’ Lastly, marnd, mar, is from the modified form of @ mré; at 
the same time the form mind, whence mu,d, may have been in use; for 
we know that in the Prakrit, which is a connecting link between the 
Sanskrit and the present spoken tongues of Northern India, the 
Sanskrit vowel rz began to be generally discarded, and frequently 
ehangced into u, and the Prakrit participle is mudo, for the Sanskrit 
mrito; just as from the Sanskrit verbal noun prichhana, we have 
the Hindustani puichhnd, ‘to ask,’ through the Prakrit puchhana. 

42. Passive Voiee.—In Uindustant the use of the 
passive voice is not nearly so general as it is in English 
and other European languages. It is regularly formed 
by employing the past (or passive) participle of an active 
or transitive verb vlong with the neuter verb Vie jand, 
‘to go,’ or ‘to be. The participle thus employed is 
subject to the sume inflection or variations as an adjective 
purely Indian (v. page 55), ending in|! @ Of the verb 
jane itself, we have just shown that its past participle is 
yaya, Which of course will run through all the tenses of 
the past participle, as will be seen in the following 
paradigm. 

Infinitive, ble \le mara jind, ‘To be beaten.’ 
Imperative, > Vibe mdrd jd, - be thou beaten.’ 
Present Participle, eg Vibe mara jatd, “being beaten.’ 
Past Participle, es Vibe mdrd gayd, * beaten.’ 


TENSES OF THE ROOT. 


Aorist. 
; Singular. Plural. 

cygle Who Gye I may be beaten. | ay gle usile > we may be 

beaten. 

é s& I 

usslo- \yle oi thon mayest be gle syle you may be 

beaten. beaten. 
gsgle- \be dg ho may be| cusl> ase us, they may be 


beaten beaten. 
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Future. 
; Singular. Plural. 
& 
ile UL -«« I shall or will Se gh G5yv pd we shall of 
be beaten. m be beaten. 
te > jhe ~ thou shalt or Ss gl syle rs you shall or 
wilt be beaten. will be beaten. 
Kyle |, \le dy he shall or will Saasle Us jbs sy they shall or 
be beaten. will be beaten. 
Inperativa « 


cpl Vjbe oe let me _ be eagle ihe ad let us be 


beaten. beaten. 
> Ve y be thou beaten. eae sibe i ; be ye beaten. 
Ce Vb. ¥ let him be} ow gl> oe use let them be 
beaten. beaten. 


TENSES OF THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


Conditional. 


Gl Vbe ae JI if I be, or had | Se zy, tle > J\ it we be, or 


been, beaten. | ad been, beuten. 
Gl> IL. , $s \ if thou be, or | he Usile ra i | if you be, or 
hadst becn, beaten. | had been, beaten. 
Gl Ibe oy S| if he be, or had | uil> sys =) se if they be, or 
been, beaten.® : had been, beaten. 

Present. 


oe Ge Vibe om I am being oe i> usjle a> we are be- 
beaten. ing beaten, 

e. Gi> VL, = thou art being p> Gl ol ei you ure be- 

beaten. Ing beaten. 

iP. Gl Vibe be he is being | ond le us sile usy they are be- 


| 
beaten. ing beaten. 
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Imperfect. 
Singular. | Plural. 
Ge Gi Vibe os I was beuten or | se Gl sible e> we were 
being beaten. beaten. 


jl lL i thou wast 3 le Gayle oi you were 
hae a We Neal va 


beaten.  Deaten. 
9 7 
Lo Ule Ile 25 he was beaten. Re ile Usjle us) they were 
beaten. 
TENSES OF THE PAST PARTICIPLE. 
* Just. 

Lo Vile Sot I was beaten. , eS “se syle - we were beaten. 
eg Vibe ? thou was beaten. ms S syle oe you were beaten. 
Le le Ye he was beaten. a use ss they were beaten. 

Perfect. 
op LS Ub tee IT have been j= Eso. o> we have been 
beaten. beaten. 
a Ls Ve re thou hast been | ~ oS sile a! you have 


beaten. been beaten. 


2 - ve ‘ ” By 
= LS Vee de he has been | tm us ase wy they have 


beaten. been beaten. 
Pluperfeet. 

i LE Vybe om I had been. | us 5 gS wabe a> we had been 
_ beaten. ° beaten. 

yo LS Ve - thou hadst been | oe “SS WS, she na you had been 
beaten. _ : beaten. 

A , ee 

\35 LE tbe se he had been st oS os sbe Css they had been 

beaten. beaten. 


a. Muhammad Tbrahim Munshi, the author of an excellent Hin- 
distant grammar cntitled ‘ Tuhfae FIphinstone,’ printed at Bombay, 
1823, would seem to conelude that the Hindustani has no passive 
voice at all. He says, p. 44, ° Dr. Gilchrist and Mr. Shakspear ar 
of opinion that there is a passive voice in Hindustani, formed by com- 
pounding the past participle of active verbs with the verb U> ; but 
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the primitive signification of this verb (‘ to go’) seems 8o irreconcileable 
with the simple state of ‘being,’ as to render it improbable that it could 
ever be used in the same manner as the substantive verbs of other 
languages.” Now, the fact is, that the worthy Munshi is carried too 
far, principally from a strong propensity to have a slap at his brother 
grammarians, Messrs. Gilchrist and Shakespear, whom he hits hard on 
every reasonable occasion; and, in addition to this, the passive voice 
in his native language is of rare occurrence. But there is undoubtedly 
such a thing as a regular passive voice occasionally to be met with, and it 
is formed with the verb b> jana, * to, 20," as an auxiliary. Nor is the 
connection of jund, ‘to go,’ with the passive voice so very irreconcileable 
as the Munshi imagines. In Gaclic, the very same verb, viz., “to go,’ 
is used to form the pussive voice, though in a different manner, the 
verbal noun denoting the action being used as a nominative te the 
verb ‘to go;’ thus the phrase, ‘he was beaten,” is in Gauche Hte rally 
“the beating of him went,’ @. ¢., ‘touk place,’ which 1s not very 
remote from the Windustani expression. Again, in Latin, the phrase, 
“T know that letters will be written,” is expressed by “Scio literas 
scriptum iri,” in which the verb ‘to go,’ enters as an auxiliary : to 
say nothing of the verb reneo (ren 4 ev, “to be sold.’ 

b. We have seen in the conjugation of mdrnd, ‘to beat,’ that those 
tenses which spring from the past participle, have a construction similar 


to the Latin passive voice. This construction is ulways used when the 


- yd 
agent 1s known and expressed; as Ce Vibe Ope ee = = ay ~ cpl 
us sipahi-ne ek mard mdrd hai, ‘that soldier has beaten ‘a man,’ or 
(more literally) “by that soldier a man has been beaten” Again, if the 
agent 18 unknown or the asser@ion merely made in general terms, the 
regular form of the passive is uscd; as, ek mard mard gayd, (a man 
has been beaten,’ and even this might be more idiomatically expressed 
by saying ek mard-ne mar khd,t hat, “a man has suffered at beating.’ 

ce. One cogent reason why the passive voice does not frequently 
occur in Hinddstanf is, that the language abounds with primitive 
simple verbs of a passive or neuter signification which are rendered 
active by certain modifications which we sre about to state. Thus 
Lis jalnd signifies ‘ to burn,’ or ‘ take fire,’ in ancuter senac; and 


‘becomes an active or transitive verb by inserting the vowel ' d, between 
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the root and the termination \ nd of the infinitive as, Le jaldnd, ‘ to 
kindle or sect on firc;’ and this becomes causal or doubly transitive 
by assuming the form I alon jalwdnd, ‘to cause to be set on fire,’ as 
will be more amply detailed in the next paragraph. 


DERIVATIVE VERBS. 


43. In Hindustani a primitive verb, if neuter, is ren- 
dered active, as we have just. hinted, by certain modifica- 
tions of, or additions to, its root. In lke manner, an 
active verb may, by a process somewhat similar, be 
rendered causal or doubly transitive. The principal 
modes in which this may be effected are comprised under 
the following 

Rules. 


1. By inserting the long vowel | d between the root and the U nd 
of the infinitive of the primitive verb; thus, from wS paknd,—a neuter 
verb, “ty eruw TIpe, “to be got ready" jas tood;,—becomes ie KG) pakana 
(active®, ‘to ripen, or make ready,’ “to cook.” Aguin, this active verb 
may be rendered causal or dously transitive by inserting the letter 9 to 
between the root and the mediticd termination G! dd; thus, from 
ee pakdud, to make ready,’ inserting the letter aw, We get the 
eausil form RE pakiana, “to cause nother’ to make (any thing) 
ready.’ ‘To show the use of the three forms of) the verb, we will add 
afew plain examples. 1. C63 AS LS, khand paktd hai, * the dinner 
is getting ready, cooking, or being cooked.’ 2. ies US LLS eon 
bawarcht khdni pakaté hai, “the cook is ( himself’) cooking the 

" 
dinner or food;* 3. es AS) bLS Nile mthmandar khand 
pakwatd har, * the host ix causing dinner to be cooked.’ These exaniples 
show the copiousuess of the Hindustani verb as compared with the 
English. For whereas we are obliged to employ the same verb both 
as neuter und active, like the word ‘cooking’ in the first and second 
examples, the Hindtstani has a distinct expression for each. And the 
form \\ Re pakwand in the last example is much more neat and concise 
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than the English ‘is having,’ ‘is getting,’ or : is causing’ the dinner 
(to be) ‘cooked.’ In like manner, the neuter Lis jalnd, ‘to burn,’ 
jaldnd, “to kindle,’ and jalwdnd, “to cause to be kindled ;’ for example, 
batti yalti hat, ‘the candle burns;’ a man will say to his servant, Jatti- 
ko jaldo, ‘light the candle (yourself),’ but he may say to his munshf, 


batti-ko jalwdo, ‘cause the candle to be lit (by others).’ 


2. When the root of the primitive verb is a monosyllable with any 
of the long vowels | d, 2oor w, and us €or 2, the latter are shortened 
in the active and causal forms, that is, the | of the root is displaced 
by fatha, the a by samma, and the us by kasre ; as, Bs a jaguda, “to 
be awake,’ Uls jagdnd, ‘ to awaken,’ or ‘ rouse up,’ mune jagicana, 
“to cause to be roused up ; Uy bolnd, “to speak,’ | ub  buldnd, | to 
call,’ Ul, buludnd, * to cause to be called, to send for ;’ so ne 
bhilnd, ‘to forget,’ Ue bhuldnd, “to mislead,’ Glade bhulwdnd, * to 
cause to be misled;’ Le) letnd, ° to lie down,’ Gl Utand, to lay 
down,’ pea litwand, “to cause to be laid down Yee bhigna, “to 
be wet,’ Uh bhigdnd, ‘to wet, UR eee ‘fo cause to be 
made wet.’ When the vowel-sound of the root consists of the strong 
diphthongs »= aw, and (s= ai, these undergo no change, and con- 
sequently such words fall under Rule 1; as, Cx daund, ‘to run,’ 
Lif,3 daurdnd ; \G, ‘yd pairnd, ‘to swim,’ Uw pairand, The verb 
Lote baithnd, ‘to sit,’ makes ULE bithana or GLA baithand, also 
UYz8) bithldnd, ete. Vide No. 4, below. 

3. A numerous class of neuter verbs, having a short vowel in the 
last syllable of the root, form the active by changing the short vowel 
into its corresponding long; that ic, fatha becomes \ d; as zamma 


becomes 4 0° (or &), and kasra becomes us ¢ (or t): as, LL paind, ‘ te 


The forms ¢ and o are by far the most common; the ¢ and & comparatively rao. 
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thrive, or be nourished, ‘ Wu pdlnd, “to nourish ;’ Lis khulnd, ‘to 
open (of itself’), Ll,<6 kholnd, “to open (any ne) These form 
their causals regularly, according to Rule 1; as, U\.! es khulwdnd, ‘to 
cause (another) to open (any thing).’ 

4. A few verbs add 4) Jdnd to the root, modificd as in Rule 2: 
thus, Lh sikhnd, ‘to learn,’ GLA. sikhand, and Wie, stkhland, 
“to teach ;’ GLY Lhdnd, ‘to cat,’ ULS khildnd, ‘to feed? \j a 0nd, 
“to sleep,’ le sulind, ‘to lull (aalonnyz? Ls baithnd, ‘to sit’ ‘to 
be placed,’ has a varicty of "forms, viz., bithand, barthand, bithland, 
and baithldnd ; also baithdlnd and battharnd, ‘to cause to sit,’ ‘to set,’ 
or ‘cause to be seated.’ 

5. The following are formed in a way aauee to themselves :— 
ie biknd, ‘to be sold,’ bay bechnd, * 10 sell ;’ ory rahnd, ‘to stay,’ 
LS, rakhna, ‘to keep, or place ;’ us (itnd, ‘to burst,’ “to be 
broken,’ & ig torna, ‘to break ; Li chhutna, “to cease,’ ‘to go off 
(as a ccieiad, cte.), ve chhorna, “to let t off,” ‘to let go;’ Les 
phatna, ‘to be rent,’ ute ia “to rend,’ caper phiina, ‘ to crack, 
or split,’ Utes phornd, ‘to burst open’ (actively). 

6. Verbs are formed from substantives or adjectives by adding 


. . , é {. . ‘ 
Ul dud or So nd; as from cet pani, water,’ los paniyand, to 
oa) 


Inigate;’? so from Wom, ie chaurdnd,” to widen.’ A few in- 
finitives spring, as Hindustini verbs, regularly from Arabie and 
Persian rocts, by merely adding 4 nd, If the primitive word be a 
monosyllable ending with two consonants, a fatha is inserted between 
the latter, on adding the Lo ad; as from wy furs, ‘ fear, pity,’ comes 
Lo 2p) taras-nd, “to fear;’ so from - lars, ‘ trembling,’ Li , laraz-nd ; 
and from os bahs, “ argument,’ bahas-nd, ‘to dispute,’ ete. 
General Rule.— Primitive words consisting of two 


short syllables, the last of which is formed by the vowel 
Jatha, on the accession of an additional syllable beginning 
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with a vowel, whether for the purpose of declension, con- 
jugation, or derivation, reject the fatha of the second 
syllable. Converseiy, primitive words ending in two 
consecutive consonants, on adding a verbal termination 
beginning with a consonant, gencrally insert a fatha 
between ‘he two consonants, as we have just scen in 
Rule 6. 
COMPOUND VERBS. 


44, The Hindtstini is peculiarly rich in compound 
verbs, though it must be admitted that our grammarians 
have needlessly enlarged the number. We shall, how- 
ever, enumerate them all m the following list, and, at 
the saine tire, point out. those which have no title to 
the appellatiun. Compound verbs are formed in various 
ways, as follows :— 

I. FROM THE ROOT. 

1. Inrensives, so called from being more energetic in signification 
than the simple verb. £7. Lit he mar-ddlna, ‘to kill outright,’ 
from Ly. mirnd, ‘to strike,’ and uns dilnd, “to throw down; 
los “8 3) rakh-dend, “to set down,’ from Eg rakhnd, © to place,’ and 
Lio dend, “to give; Gl LS Khd-jdnd, ° to cat up,’ from L&S khand, 
‘to eat,’ and Ui> ce to go,’ cte. The main peculiarity of an 
intensive ‘irb is, that the sceond member of it has, practically 
speaking, 12/1 aside its own primary signification, while at the same 
time the sense of the first member is rendered more cmphatic, as in 
our own verbs ‘to run off,’ “to march on,’ ‘to rush away,’ etc.; thus, 
wuh hatht par se gir-pard, “he fell down from off (or, as the Hin- 
dustani ‘ea it, more logically, from upon) the elephant.’ 

2. Prventiars, formed with Le saknd, “ to be able;’ as L, J 9 
bel-sakna, ‘to be able to speak,’ a > ja-saknd, “to be able to EU,” 
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etc. The using the root of a verb in composition with saknd in all its 
tenses may be viewed as the potential mood of such verb; thus, main 
bol-saktd hun, ‘ I am able to speak,’ or ‘I can speak;’ so main bol-saka, 
“I could speak.’ 

3. CompLetivks, formed with Ree chuknd,’ ‘to have done;’ as 


mea LS khd-chuknd, “to have done eating,’ ted eS likh-chuknd, 
‘to have finished writing.’ The root of a verb with the future of 
chuknd, is considered, very properly, as the future perfect of such 
root; thus, jab main likh-chuktngd, ‘ when J shall have done writing,’ 
that is, ‘when I shall have written,’ ‘postquam scripsero.’ So, agar 


main likh-chukin, “if I may have written, or have done writing,’ ‘si 


scripserim.’ 
II, FROM THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


1 7 ; & 
1. Contrnvatives, as Ui kG bakid jand, or Ls, GQ baktd rahnd, 
to continue chatting.’ This is not a legitimate compound verb ; it is 
mercly a sentence, the present participle always agreeing with the 
nominative in gcnder and number, as, «uh mard bukta gata hai, that 
man goes on chatting ;’ we mard bakte jute hain, ‘these men go on 
chatting; wuh randi bakte Jatt har, ‘that woman gees on chatting.’ 

2. Sratisticars, UT et gate dnd, ‘to come singing,’ or ‘in 
singing ;’ Lie cen rote daurnd, ‘to run crying.’ Here the present 
participle always remains in the intleeted state, like a substantive of 
the third class, having the post-position meh, ‘in,’ understood, hence 
this is no compound verb properly speaking. 

JIl, FROM THE PAST PARTICIPLE. 


1, FREQUENTATIVES : Ls Vile mdrd-karnd, “to make a practice 
if beating ;’ us Ll> jdyd-kdrnd, ‘to make a practice of going.’ 

2. DersIpERATIVES, as Lsle Ya bold-chdhnd, “to wish, or to be 
about, or like to speak.’ 


IV. FROM SUBSTANTIVES OR ADJECTIVES, HENCE TERMED 
NOMINALS. 


From substantives, as from eo jam’, ‘ collection,’ us 
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fam’ karnd, ‘to collect, or bring together,’ and L gd > jam’ hond, 
“to be collected, or come ogee. also from aby : ghota, ‘a plunge, ; 
il. dbys gho'a mdrnd, “to dive,’ bus dlgs 2 eee khand, ‘to be 
dipped.’ From adjectives, as trom bem ne ‘small,’ & is per : 

chhotd karnd, ‘to diminish;’ YW hald, ‘black,’ LS MS hdd band 
“to blacken,’ such furms of expression, however, are scarcely to be 


considered as compound verbs. 


a. There is a very doubtful kind of compound called a reiterative 


verb, said to be formed by using together two verbs, regularly con- 
a 


jugated, ctc., as Lh oa rt bolnd chdind,. to converse? but the use of 
these is gencrally confined to tenses of the present participle, or the 
conjunctive participle; and they are not regularly conjugated, for the 
auxiliary is added to the last only, as ee bolte chalte hain, not belte hain 
chdlte hain, they converse ‘chit-chat) together; so bel-ehdl-dar, not 
bol-kar chdl-kar, ‘having conversed.’ Those which are called Inceptives, 
Permissives, Acquisitives, ete., given in most grammars, are not pro- 
perly compound verbs, since they consist regularly of two verbs, the 
one governed by the other, in the inflected form of the Infinitive, 
- . 
according to a special rule of Syntax; as, 2 re Ye wuh bolne laqa, 
‘he began to say ;’ - ae i be wuh jane deta hai, “he gives 
(permission) to go; > Gu ae Se uh jane pata hat, ‘he gets 


(permissiun)} to go ;’ an at Ww hiele expressions are mere sentences, and 


not compound verbs. 


6. Hience the compound yerbs in the Windustini language are 
really five in number, viz.: the Intensive, Potential, Completive, 
Frequentative and Desidecrative. eIn these, the first part of the 
compound remains unchanged throughout, while the second part is 
always conjugated in the usual way. But among such of the nominals 
as are formed of an adjective with a verb, the adjective will agree in 
gender with the sontece of the verb, unless the on be cut off hy 
98 ko. Thus : — 8 Sis gan khart kar, ors es S she gurr- 
ko khard er, stop the carriage.’ In the latter cuse mile can the 


verb LS | \e$ khard “harnd be regarded as belongiug to the cluss of 
compounds, 
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SECTION IV. 


‘ON THE INDECLINABLE PARTS OF SPEECH—CARDINAL AND 
ORDINAL NUMBERS—DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION OF 
WORDS. 


_ I. ADVERBS. 
 ] 


45. Tuer adverbs in Ifindutstani, like the substantives, 
adjectives, and verbs, are to be acquired mainly by 
practice. Hence it would be a mere waste of space to 
swell ow volume with a dry detached list of such words, 
Which m all probability no learner would ever peruse. 
We shall therefore notice only those which have any 
pecultarity un their character or formation, As a general 
rule, most adjectives mnay be used adverbially when 
requisite, as is the ease in German, and often in English. 
A series of pure Tindtstant adverbs of frequent use is 
derived from five of the pronouns, bearmg to each other 
a similar relation, as will be seen in the following table. 
Dr. Gilchrist’s old) pupils will ng doubt recollect with 
what pains the learned Doctor used to impress upon 
them the necessity of learning this ‘quintuple series,’ 
or, as he called it, ‘The philological harp.’ 


a. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, when used adverbially, 
remain uninflected in the simplest form, viz., that of the nominative 
singular masculine ; as, vas Led =| oa! sy wuh bahut achehhd 
lukhté hai, ‘he writes very well.’ ~ This is exactly the rule in German, 
‘er schreibt schr gut.’ In the following series, accordingly, numbers 
5, G, and 7, are merely the adjecuve or w.definite pronouns, formerly 


enumerated, employed as adverbs. 
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a. From the first class we have other adverbs rendered more 
emphatic by the addition of _s> Hi, etc. Thus: it! abhi, “just 
now,’ csees kabhi, pas kabhi, or Lbs kadht, “ ever,’ ete. From the 
second aes: by changing :,\ dn dit ée tn, thus, Soe yahin, ex- 
actly here,’ cd kahin, “ ee somewhere,’ etc. From the 
ee by adding on hin ; oe * yinhin, ‘in this very way,’ 
ones winhin, ‘thereupon, at that very time, exactly, the same us 


before,’ ete. 


b. From among these may also be formed, by means of post- 
positions, ctc., a number of useful compounds; as CG WW! ab-tak, or 
Es | ab-talak, “till now;’ LS5 —S hab-tak, ‘till when,’ ete. ; 
eo ceeeS kabhi: kabhi, “sometirzes ;’ ed ra LsteS kabhi na kabhi, 
“some time or other?’ 4 he jahan tahéi’ ‘here and there ;’ 
cmd mo > jahan kahin, “ wherever ;’ one al eA kahtn, ‘somewhere 
else ;’ as we jab kabhi, * whenever ;? = ks aS kyun kar, “how ?? 

ce. A few adverbs of time have a twofold signification, ¢.e. past or 
future, according to circumstances; thus, JS kal, ‘to-morrow, or 
yesterday ;’ ore parson, — the day after to-morrow, or the day before 
yesterday ;’ is yas tarson, the third day frum this, past, or to come;’ 
oe narson, the fourth day from this.’ The time is restricted to 
past or future by the tenses of the verb and by the context of the 
sentences in which such words are found. 

d. Many adverbs occur from the Arabie and Persian languages; as 
Vyas 4 hazard (or ASlias hazikar), ‘by chance,’ from Lat hazd, * fate,’ 
ete., and \, rd, the sign of the objective case; 4 Ife chiguna, ‘how; 
us) hie once, at last;’ Ly, ly barhd (pl.), “often (times) ;’ wh 
shdyad, ‘ perhaps ousten > 9 > ho to ho, it may be);’ sly 
vy & khwdh na khwdh, * volens-nolens, pomivery at all events: 
Balk 9 tea ghaira, ° ct-cctera,’ ete.; is fakat, “merely, finis.’ 

e. Adverbs purely Arabic occur chiefly as follows: 1. Simply a 


noun with the article; thus, anil alkissa (literally, “ the story ’); and 


(wr 5 al algharaz ee “the end, a aii ete.), ‘in short;’ ne 
(the present), ‘at this time;’ 4.1\ albatta, ‘ certainly ;’ ete 
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2. The Arabic noun in the accusative case, marked with the termina: 
tion |= an (p. 20); thus, Gla tttifakan, “by chance,’ (from lst 
sttifak, — accident,’ ate.) ; 51 aslan (or Wl asia), “by ne 
means ; ik ,mislan, “for example,’ (from jie msl, “parable, 
similitude ’ ) ; pices khususan, ‘especially,’ ete. ‘ Lastly, a noun 
with 2 proposition ; al sg bi-1-f'l, ‘in fact ;’ MAT 3 pelea, 


(in the present), oS a fi-l-faur oe the heat), all signifying 
“ instantly, immediately ; del fi-l-hakikat (in truth), 
“really ;’ eae ya'nt, ‘ that is to say, to uh viz.’ 


Sf. ee adverbial expressions occur consisting of a pronoun and. 


substantive governed by a simple postposition understood, us, — or cow! 


48 tarah, ‘ in this jumps re Ue LS kis tarah, “how ?? ete.; isons us 
kis wdste, ‘why?’ #.e. ‘for what reason?’ and so on, with many other 


words of which the adverbial use is indicated by the inflection of the 
accompanying pronoun. 

g. The pluperfect pean may also very often be elegantly 
append adverbially ; as, pon penshay, ‘laughingly,’ Sor soch- 
kar, ‘ deliberately,’ from Lacs hansnd, ‘ to laugh,’ bey sochnd, * te 
think,’ Ls fed a el us-ne hanskar kahd, “he laughingly (or 
having laughed) suid.’ 

II. PREPOSITIONS. 

46. The prepositions in Hindustani are mere sub- 
stantives in the locattve case, having a postposition 
understood and sometimes expressed. Most of them 
are 2xpressive of situation ‘with regard to place, and 
thence figuratively applied to time, and even to abstract 
ideas. Hence as substantives, they all govern the geni- 
tive case, those of them which are masculine (forming 
the majority) require the word which they govern to 
have the postposition w ke after it ; as, SS 1 iF 9 d0 mard- 
ke age, ° before the man,’ literally, ‘in front of the man’ 
while those that are feminine require the word dics 
govern to have is ki; as, Wb Ss pe shahr-ki taraf, 
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‘towards the city,’ literally, ‘in the direction of the 
city.’ It is optional to put the preposition before or 
after the noun which it governs; thus in the foregoing 
example we might have said age mard-ke, or mard-ke age, 
with equal propriety. 

The following is an alphabetical list of masculine prepositions 
requiring the nouns which they govern to have the genitive with ke, 
for reasons explained in the beginning of the Syntax. 

| dge, before, in front. , lee dar-miydn, in the midst, 
yi andar, within, inside. ° between, among. 

3) tpar, above, on the top. gil: sith, with (in company). 
cl ba’is, by reason of. snk simkne, before, in front. 
pl bahar, or bahir, without | Wwe sabab. by reason of. 
(not within.) Vues sid or siicd.e, except. 
as ba-ja,e, Instead. ie ‘iwaz, instead, for. 
ee badle,or lay badal, instead. Unt abl, before, (time). 
ws bidun, without, except. eu harib, newr. 
yy bardbar, equal to, oppo- ss kane, near, with. 


‘ “es, 
site to. dp gird, round, around. 


s& 
ashy bard,e, for, on account of. s! liye, for, on account of. 


v o 
dx dba’d, after fas to time). cobs pele Anousheh 8G 
4 , : ““ e@ 
® baghair, without, except. quence of’. 
as ae mutdbik, conformable to. 


Ww bin, Ly bind, without. 


Y, «af ; YPe . > Pe 
EL bich, in or among cet'ge muafik, according to. 


? ; 
aN par, over (other side). en oe muyib, or ban gt! ba- 
mujib, by means of. 


Uw pas, by, near. 
ES nazdik, near. 


itty pichhe, behind, in the 


rn CT NE AAS AT A ICA RYO TS, 


rear. ist niche, under, beneath. 
3 tale, under, beneath. atl, waste, for, on account of. 
Sal ta,in, to, up to. 4i\> Adth, in the power of, 


rd jis khdrej, without, outside. by means of. 
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The following prepositions being feminine, require the words the, 
govern to have the genitive with Xi. 
ww bdbat, respecting, con- | pls khatir, for the sake of. 
cerning. > tarah, after the manne: 
‘ C7 of, like 
doy ba-daulat, by means of. , 
wb taraf, towards. 
a cae os Ak Ld ee ma'rifat, by, or through. 


4 > jthat, on account of. cee nisbat, relative to. 


Some of the feminine prepositions, when they come before the word 
they govern, require such word to have the genitive in ke, instead o: 
ki. This is a point well worthy of cxamination, and we reserve the 
investigation of it till we come to the Syntax. 

a. We have applied the term preposition to the above words witk 
a view to define their use and meaning, not their mere situation. Ir. 
most grammars they are absurdly called Compound Post-positions, on 
the same principle, we believe, that Jucus, ‘a dark grore,’ is said to 
come from lucere, “to shine,’ or lux, ‘light.’ Kut in sober truth, 
what we have called prepositions here, are neithcr compounds, nor 
necessarily post-positire ; and we make it a rule never to countenance 
a new term unless it be morc explicit than those already established 
and familiar. In Greek, Latin, and Old English, the prepositions 
frequently follow the word which they govern, but this docs not in 
the least alter their nature and use. 

b. Besides the above prepositions, the following Arabic and Persian 
prefixes are occasionally employed with words frum those languages. 


jl az, from, by. . ds ’@ld, upon, above. 
3 tld, except, besides. ue ’an, from. 


L bd, with (possessed of). 
& or» ba (or 61), in, by. 


das "ind, near, with. 
re, Si, In. 


us be, without (deprived of). . ah _ 
wS ka, according to, like. 


vr bar, on, in, at. 
nee bard,e, for (on pccount of). HS la or lt, to, for 
& bild, without (sine). os ma’, wit 


ye dar, 10, within. j ye min, from. 
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Ill. CONJUNCTIONS. 


47. The conjunctions have no peculiarity about them ; 
we shall therefore add a list of the more useful of them 
in alphabetical order. 


Suny ;\ az bas-ki, since, for as aS ki, that, because, than. 
° much as. aS G taki, that, in order that. 
Ss \ agar, gar, if. hips kyunkt, because. 
a> 5 agarchi, although. - L rt goyd, as if. 
: Le! ammd, but, moreover. eS < go-ki, although. 
J F aur, and, also. “os lekin, but, however. 
ably balki, but, on the con- Fe magar, except, unless. 
trary. 


ow nahin-to, otherwise. 


ust bhi, also, indeed. ym niz, also, likewise. 


on par, but, yet. 5% 9 wa, and, but. 


U~ pus, thence, therefore. yy war, for, cS 4 wa-gar, and if. 


» be, then, consequently. ss war-na, and if not, 


v s 
ESa> jabtak, until, while. unless. 
> so, if, when. @> ham, also, likewise. 


a5) i> hal-anki, whereas, not- dam > harchand, although. 


withstanding. ged hanoz, yet, still. 
o\ gc khwah, either, or. Ll yd, or, either. 
e 


IV. INTERJECTIONS. 


48. These scarcely deserve the appellation of ‘ part 
of speech ;’ we shall therefore content ourselves by 
enumerating a few of common occurrence. 

lk shibash (i. e. il OLS shad bdsh,) “happiness or good 
luck to you!’ Be jit afrin “blessings on yeu,’ a\, at, wéh wéh 
“admirable !’ ak Ls kyd khub “how excellent !’ GP) Epo dhan-s 
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dhan ‘how fortunate!’ eas aly wah ji, re wl LS hyd bdé hat ‘what 
an affair!’ all express joy, admiration and encouragement, like * bravo! 
well done!’ etc. But Ws; aol bdp re (lit., O father) ‘astonishing ! 
dreadful! cstls cs‘l» hyde hyde, or (> e hai hat, os''y cs‘ly wed,e 
wd,e, ys J us wd,e waild, ‘alas, alas! alackaday ! woe is me !’ i 
hat, RP Se chhi chhi, “tush, pshaw, pish, fie fie !’ ca dur, 


“avaunt!’ express sorrow, contempt, and aversion. os at, A 0, Oh” 
uS) re OF us are, ‘holla you!’ are used in calling attention: the two 
last in a disrespectful way. 5) re (m.) or Js, rt (f.) agrees in gender 
with the object of address; as, 5) usd a) launde re, © you boy ! si 3 
us) laundi ri, ‘you girl ! 


NUMERALS. 


49. The Hindustani numeral adjectives, ‘ one,’ ‘ two,’ 
‘three,’ etc., up toa hundred, are rather irregular, at least 
in appearance, though it would not be very difficult to 
account for the seeming irregularity on sound etymological 
principles. This, however, would not greatly benefit the 
student, who must, in the meantime, learn them by heart 
as soon as he can. 
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NAMES. 





wy J thdwen. 


wah bdwan. 





ois tirpan. 
pes chauwan, 
en pachpan. 
wee chhappan. 
i ghins satiawan. 
Ww glol athdwan. 
4 
unl unsath, 
files sath, 
asius | tksath 
fowl basa th. 
nfs 3 tirsath. 
reyes chausath. 
G - we ee]; 
fnced painsath, || 
flag chhi,death. 
fiance satsath. 
o Mr 
fivngs | atheath. 
« rod 
ry! unhattar. 


p= sattar, 








NAMES. 





was \ skhattar. 


x bahattar. 










fe tthattar. 


pe > chauhattar. 


OW) pe <7 pachhattar. 
‘O€ > chhihatlar. 
‘99 pee sathattar. 


al athhattar. 
Of ol undst, 
To 
a 
=X 
=s 
SB | cal ym chaurdst, 
ou 
ue ustlgm chhi,dst, 


cel assi, 
Lew \S thas}, 


cooly bé,dst. 





slp tirds}. 


coke pachase. 


L 3) sike gatas. 
Loa og lel athas}. 
Ge usily nau, dss, 
9 sy nauweé, 
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a. Some of these have names slightly differing from the 


preceding, which we here subjoin : 





11 5 )LS gyarah 51 oy\Q) éhawan. [85 Asi panchdst. 
18 NASI othdrd. 54 yp ge chaupan. le 

19 er) | unnis. 55 wks? geeae 90 

21 ue! ékis. a fanky| _ a PAG éhdnavweé or 
BL uaa! lt 7 | oer chhdchhat silSl sRanawee. 
99 Ul taintis. OF ging chha-sath. 


sal bdnaweé or 
92 


e # “a 7 
34 Ceram chauntis, | 68 f0)\ arsath. 
38 ai)! artis. 71 pa! ékhattar. 
39 cual | unchdlis, 178 pp sy tirhattar. . 


cy panchanawe. 


= 95 
76 pag chha-hattar 


93 ls tirdnauweé. 
41 CpamdliSl ehtdlis, . 
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: 96 chhdnaveé. 
43 Cpuclinn! taintalis. 81 iif! éhast. mr 
46 Lmdligm chhatdlis. Lsol bast or 


9 
48 ene artalis. ly brrast. ninanauwe, 


oe a 
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a. The numbers above oue hundred proceed somewhat like our own, 
only the conjunction is generally SUDETESE as eur 2 aS ok sau 
pdnch, ‘one hundred (and) five ;’ err) r 3 do sau das, “two hundred 


(and) ten,’ etc. The present year, 1855, may be expressed as with us, 


ont pe wl ap ane) ek hasdr ath sau pachpan, or wee , dye 
athdrah sau pachpan, that is, ‘one thousand cight hundred,’ etc., or 


“eightcen hundred,’ ete. 


b. The following are used as collective numbers: 


ga 3 


i? ae rr eae 
%S ganda, a group of four. | pon : satkra, a hundred. 
7 t ® ng 4 rf a } 
thi (az lousand, 
gahi, a five. aS hazar, a thousand 


‘4 , 

«$3 lakh, a hundred thousand. 
kort, a score. . 
up karor, one hundred lakhs, 
Oe . “a1: 
chdlisd, a forty. or ten millions. 


“” 


ec. The Ordinals proceed as follows: 


Lo pahla or pahila, i lz to chautha, 4th. 
el st. 3 
or pathla, lye’ 2 panchwd dn, 5th. 
dusra, 2nd. | ee chhatwan, 
wer J YY ° Gt 
tisrd, 8rd. Lie chhatha. 3 


The ‘seventh’ and upwards are regularly formed trom the Cardinals 
by the addition of :)'4 dn. The ordinals are all subject to inflection 
like adjectives in \ d@ or dn, that is, d becomes e for the oblique mus- 
culine, and z for the feminine. Jn like manner, dx becomes en and in. 


d. Fractional Numbers. 
Je paund 


» (2 | 
chauthd,?, j 


In the use of the fractional numbers, a few peculiarities ococur 
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‘which it will be uf il to notice; thus, <2 dy paune, when prefixed sg a 
number, cea a quarter mae than that number ; yes sawd, * 
quarter more ;’ iS He sdrhe, ‘one half more,’ ete. To the ee 
numbers for a hundred, a thousand, etc., they are similarly applied ; 
thus, r uy paune sau = 75; pe 2 Vg Sawa sau = 125. The words 
derh and arhd,i dencte sia age ; as, p> 3% i derh hazar = 
1500, 1. e. (1000 x 1}); up sis Si arhda,t hace = 2500, or 
(1000 x 23). 

e. It will be seen then, that altogether the management of the 
numerals, whole and fractional, is no casy matter. The sure plan is 
to commit them carefully to mémory up to 100. As a check upon 
this the learner should get the first ten, and the multiples of 10, as 
20, 30, 40, ete.; then, if he is not gurte certain of any number (not an 
unlikely occurrence), for example 35, he may safely say ey Ae 
tis par paxch, five over thirty.’ Lastly, let him get the first, twenty 
thoroughly, and then count by scores Qs) TS kort; thus, 35 is ek kort 
pandrah; but the more scientific mode is, of course, to carry the 
hundred numerals in his head, and be quite independent. 


DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

50. The Hindistant abounds with derivative words 
both of native origin and of foreign importation. Those 
from the Arabie are generally single werds modified 
from a triliteral root, according to the grammatical rules 
of that language. From the Persiaa, on the other hand, 
not only derivative words are freely borrowed, but. also 
a multitude of compounds, for the formation of whick 
the Persian language has a peculiar aptitude, and to the 
number of which there is no hnut. In like manner, 
compositions in the Hindi dialect abound in Sanskrit 
words both derivative and compounded according to the 
genius of that highly-cultivated language. Hence, in 
order w snow Hindustani on sound ctymologica: prm- 
ciples, a slight knowledge of Arabic, Persian, and 
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Sanskrit rs absolutely requisite. To the majority of 
students in this country, however, this is impracticable, 
their time being necessarily occupied in the acquisition 
of those essential branches of knowledge usually taught 
at schools. As a general rule, then, we may take it for 
granted that an acquaimtance with the words of the 
Hindustani lunguage, whether native or foreign, primi- 
tive or derivative, must be ultimately acquired by prac- 
tice in reading, with the aid of a vocabulary or dictionary, 
together with exercises in composition. This bemg the 
ease, it will not be necessary for us to enter deeply into 
the subject of derivation or composition; the reader, if 
inclined, may consult Dr. Guchrist’s quarto Grammar, 
edit. 1796, where he will find twenty-nine goodly pages 
devoted to this department. 
NOUNS DENOTING AGENCY OR POSSESSION. 

51. We have ulready seen that the agent of a verb 
is denoted by adding the termination ¥', edi (xumetimes 
Vs kira) to the inflected form of the infinitive, us bolne- 
wala or bolne-hara, ‘a speaker. The same terminations 
added to a substantive denote in gencral the possessor of 
such substantive, reat or temporary; ast, 4S yhar-wilid, 
‘the master of the house : Ne er bail-adld, ‘the owner 
of the bullock ;’ or, simply, ‘the man with the bullock.’ 
A noun of the third class 1s inflected on the addition of 
MI, wala, thus, MN. pit gadhe-wali, ‘the owner of. the 
ass;’ or ‘the man with the donkey.’ Various nouns of 
agency, etc. are also formed by adding the following 
terminations, thus :— 

we to gl: acgarden, hel bdgh-bdn, a gardener. 

a jest, DY, ie thatthe-bdz, a jester. 
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yt to al, a road, py rah-bar, a guide. 
joy as, Aho ti pipe, oy din hukka-barddr, a pipe-bearer. 
wn — cjxi a horse-shoe, dubei na’l-band, a farrier. 


aa Tate a torch, ite mash’ al-chi, a torch-bearer. 
, ye — ot) land, yo wet) zamin-dar, a landholder. 

0 ie Log iron, jes lohar, a blacksmith. 

8 — sw bad, Sa bad-kar, an evil-doer. 

s — a gold, ; ys zar-gar, a goldsmith. 

nS — olf crime, y¥ sus gunah-gdr, a sinner. 
yy ree hope, ae ummed-wdr, an expectant. 
ws _ ys door, alee dar-wan, a porter. 

so on urmy, he sipahi, a soldier. 


NOUNS DENOTING THE MEANS OR INSTRUMENT. 


52, These signify the thing by which the action may 
be performed, and are derived from verbal roots by 
affixing 


w 2 be rolling, epe delan, a rolling-pin. 
u 
b— a; playing, Lees ranna, a park. 
\ es 
7 e « a aA , e e 
vr PP clipping, uss Aatarni, a pair of scissors. 
7 eek 
: 3 
2 se “por 
. io "o> sweeping, eile jhard, a broom. 
a ay 7 . 


e e 
Others are formed from nouns, by affixing 


‘aa 1. a 4 : ‘¢ 
Jl as Ie an hour, js ghariyal, an hour-bell. 
ay} — cows the hand, dil dastdna, a glove. 


Eee cue! vas the eye, a. ee = chashmak, spectacles. 
c - 
35 — Kew the hand, és) dasta, a handle. 
1 The terminations dir, bdz, and perhaps a few more, require the noun to be 


inflected, if of the third class; as, maze-dar, tasteful, th: ttheebdz, a jester, 


o 
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NOUNS DENOTING PLACE OR SITUATION. 


53. These are formed partly by uniting two nouns 
together, and also by adding certain terminations; as, 


OUT a city, oro Haidar, 


Sly Hl agarden, | 92 a flower, 


a a city, WS sje Ghazi, 


Jj multitude, AY a tulip, 

Ju or JLs a place, Ses a horse, 
Li a place, yet & grave, 

uy a place, a a@ rose, 


Sa place, 


Si city, 


al)! rest, 


ws Kishn, 


A IRwee haidar-abdd, the 


city of Haidar. 
“3 
oS} hee phil-wdrt, a flower- 
° garden. 


yy us iL Ghazi-pur, the city 
7 of Ghazi. 
ay aY ldila-sir, a tulip- 
bed. 
Sis ghur-sal, a stable. 
Go, ee 
poet habr-istan, a bury- 
“ Ing-eround. 
os gul-shan, a rose- 


bower. 


Oe ee oe 
slrool | adram-gah, a rest- 


ing-place. 
oY u 
Nets Kishn-nagar, the 
“town of Krishna. 


ABSTRACTS. 


54 Abstract nouns are formed chicfly from adjec- 
tives, by affixing some termjnation, of which the follow- 
ing are of common occurrence: 


\ to ws warm, 

G se es little, 
L, .y, orks — Sl a child, 
Us — \eoe sweet, 

ey — jl fresh, 


Cs 
Le oS garmd, warm weather 


eas kamti, deficiency. 


aS ‘| larak-pan, childhood. 


Uwkees mithds, sweetness. 
Sib tdzagi, {rest i os. 
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yw LI high, kes! uinchdn, height. 
is — \y bad, sly burd,i, badness. 


cian — Wy bitter,  Lanly Zarwdhat, bitterness. 


To Arabic nouns is generally added to form abstracts; as, 
Re hukm, “a command,’ eG hukimat, ‘dominion ;’ so els 
tajjdm, “a barber,’ hajdmat, ‘shaving.’ A few abstracts are formed 
by a repetition of the word, with a slight alteration in the last, as 


<iye fie jlisth-mith, * falschood.’ 


VERBALS. 


99. The verbal noun denoting the action (in pro- 
eress) is generally expressed by the infinitive. The 
action, im the abstract, is frequently expressed by the 
mere root; as, Jy bol, ‘speech,’ sl chah, * desire,’ ete. 
Others are formed from the root by adding certain 
terminations ; as, 


1 to “5 speak, Ls kahd, a saying. 
S — 4») 50W, sly bo,d,t, a sowing. 
wt — \}e mix, ule mildp, a mixing or union. 
cw! — wo drink, twly piyus, desire to drink, thirst. 


von wld know (Pers.) as \y ddnish, knowledge. 
ig Je burn, oe jalan, a burning. 
1 — Ves deceive, de bhuldwd, a deception. 
ts, — \s prepare, cis,l<~ sajdwat, preparation. 
ai — LS feed, ols khild,}, a feeding. 


ef” 


Sa ce. A call Cll buldhat, a calling. 
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DIMINUTIVES. 
56. These are formed from other nouns, by adding 


to them various terminations ; as, 
\ to Sy a daughter, Le) bittyd, a little daughter. 


YG 
Usb oF bm — eho a cauldron, ste degcht, a kettle. 


5) = eS, a bedstead, sii palangrt, a small bed- 
: stead. 


Ly — Gs a cannon, CS y topak, a musket. 


1, — Ou @ man, Idve mardu,d, a little man. 
w — urd, a brahman, nad >») brahmanetd, a young 
brahman. 
u, — vp a deer, Gap hiranotd, a fawn. 
wor py — og io a peacock, oe moreld, a pea-chicken. 


ix, — el agarden, 4stch baghicha, a kitchen- 
° ° garden. 


FEMININES FORMED FROM MASCULINES. 


57. Names of males ending in \ ¢ or 4 a, of the third 
class, have the corresponding females in <s- 7; as ly 
beté, ‘a son;’ Sw beti, ‘a daughter; \"5 ghord, ‘a 
horse ;? sty ghort, ‘a mare.’ In a similar manner 
names of lifeless object$ of the third class have some- 
times a feminine form, generally significant of diminution, 
as 3 gold, ‘a bullet;’ _1,f goli, ‘a pill’ Substantives 
of the first and second classes form the corresponding 
feminine by adding either .s~ 3, 


Lo Mi, OF ye mM, as 
follows :— . 
We mulld, a teacher, wl mullani. 
ses sher, a lion, ee sherni. 


mee mthtar, a sweeper, isles mihtardal, 
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only brdhman, a Brahman, aly brahmant. 


9 F 
ee sunar, a goldsmith, re ~ eee 
Loijbue sundrat. 

a. A few are irregular in their formation; thus, from os‘le bha,t, 
* brother,’ une bahin, ‘sister; hu beg or wit khan, “Jord, he 
begam or pi ls Khdnam, ‘lady;’ \e\, rdjd, “king,’ is |, rant, 
‘queen ;’ ib hath, m. ‘an clephant,’ eee hathni, f. In other 
Cases, aS ae bap, ‘fathers’ le md, bsiother the words are totally 
different, as in our own language, and often taken from different 
tongucs, as Oye mard, ‘man’ (Persian), — oye ’aurat, ‘woman’ 
(Arabic). 

ADJECTIVES. 

08. Adjectives are formed from substantives by the 
addition of certain terminations, most of which will be 
found in the following alphabetical list: their ordinary 
meaning will be obvious from the various examples ; 


thus, by adding 


\to 8 hunger, ges bhukhd, hungry. 
A\— Jib a child, ash tifdna, childish. 
ay) — By strength, le sor-awar, strong. 


ou — hag arms, wor sled hathydar-band, armed. 
® 


yo — li, fidelity, joy wafd-ddr, faithful. 

\; — cody foreign country, IM, wildyat-cd, foreign-born 
yo — s$ a mountain, shud S koh-sdr, mountainous. 
rs —— Je the heart, ilo dil-gir, grieved. 
es sorrow, on, ee gham-gin, sorrowful 

Jord — les behind, et pichhid, hindermost. 


une wed wealth, seals daulat-mand, wealthy. 
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4 to 9° two, L 40 dind, double. 
~ terror, Ss Lys haul-ndk, terrible. 
view, plXe diddri, slightly. 
__ _ grief, AS ao sog-wdr, grievous. 
5) es el name, gy nam-war, renowned. 
s— Slee two years, aloe do-sala, biennial. 
s — ye a market, cosh bazar, of the market. 
bv ory — wesley tooth, ase dantel, tusked. 
wr dn} or ai to —%»> wood, Coss chobin, wooden. 


of 


' is and oe gun are added to words to denote colour; as. 
els Ww yes +3 2a’ fardn-fam, “ saffron-coloured,’ ais Js) nil-gun, * blue- 
coloured.’ LS kond and dats 9S gosha are added i numerals to 
express the figure of things; as, Lis > chau-kond, © quadrangular, 
ut 9 Ux» shash-gosha, ‘hexagonal,’ ete. uns wash and s\5 wdr are 
added to express likeness ; as, oy ae bark-wash, ‘like lightning,’ 


jlo ai\dpe marddna-wdr, ‘like a brave man.’ 


a. Many adjectives ure formed by prefixing certain words; 
follows :— 


A 


‘5) to So seen, owl an-dekhd, unseen. 
b— lay trust, lial bd-wafd, trusty. 
wt pe patience, Ps be-sabr, impatient. 
w= el a name, pbs bad-ném, infamous. 


Ya 


= el present, pele ee ghair-hazir, absent. 


ae Uke wisdom, Jie ls khilaf-’akl, foolish. 
§ — et fortune, x! 46 kam- bakht, unfortunate. 


y — 5 ile help, s Jed ld-chira, helpless, 
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to Cpgh pleased, = igh i nd-hhush, displeased. 


eo — yo age, pn ham-’umr, coeval. 

59. In concluding our remarks on the derivation of 
words, we would particularly direct the student’s atten- 
tion to the various uses of the termination 7. 1. It 
may be added to almost every adjective of the language, 
simple or compound, which then becomes the corres- 
ponding abstract substantive. 2. It may be added to all 
substantives denoting country, city, sect, tribe, physical 
substances, etc., which then become adjectives, signifying 
of or belonging to, or formed from, etc., the primary 
substantive. Lastly. It is used in forming feminines 
from masculines; and it is the characteristic of the 
feminine gender m all present and past participles, as 
well as in all adjectives purely Indian ending in } 4. 


COMPOUND WORDS. 


60. In all works written im the Urdu or mixed 
dialect of Hindustani, a vast number of compound words 
from the Persian may be met with in almost every page. 
These are generally formed by the union of two sub- 
stantives, or of an adjective tvith a substantive. Many 
of them are given in dictionaries, but as there 1s no limit 
to their number, the student must not place much re- 
liance on that source. A few weeks’ study cf Persian 
will make the matter clearer than any body of rules we 
could lay down on the subject ; we shall therefore notice 
here only the more important compounds, referring the 
student for further information to our Persian Grammar, 
last edition. 
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SUBSTANTIVES. 


a. A Persian or Arabic substantive with its regimen is of fre 
quent occurrence in Hindistanf; as, wlLs Wt db-t-hatydt, ‘ water 
of penne Yslo* sae dida,t-danish, ‘ the eye of discernment ;’ 
wee 05 ry ru-e-samin, thie: face of the earth.’ In a similar form a 
Persian substantive with its adjective occasionally occurs ; as, rs de 
mara-t-nikt, “a good man ;’ us UG dle ’dlam-t-fani, “the nérichall 
world.’ These, when introduced info Hindustani, are viewed as 
single words, and form their various cases by adding the post-posi- 
tions like nouns of the first or second classes; as, ub-t-haiydt ku, 
db-t-haiydt se, etc. 

_ 6. A numerous class of Compound Substantives is formed by the 
mere juxta-position of two nouns; as, Ais curl bawar-chi- 
hdna, * cook ee or kitchen,’ from ceil eck at cls ' 
house ;’ 60, al eis razm-gah, * the battle- field,’ from i) “ contest,’ 
and 3\S ‘a place;’ in like manner, sly lh» jahdn-pandh, * the 
asylum of the world,’ ¢. ¢. ‘your majesty,’ from wher ‘the 
world,’ and aly refuge > g0, dV jay roz-nama, “a day-book,’ 
dalid cd Khirad-ndma, ‘the book of wisdom,’ etc. In compounds of 
this kind, the two words age generally writtcn separate, though they 
may also be united into one. These are upon the whole like our own 
compounds, book-stall, coffee house, newspaper, etc., of which it 1s 
customary to write some with a hyphen between, others quite 


separate, and a few united into one word. 


ce. There is a class of verbal Nouns, not very numerous, consisting, 
Ist. Of two contracted infinitives, connected with the conjunction e; 
as, Oped 8 wt gufi o shantd, ‘ conversation,’ literally, ‘ speaking 
and hearing ;’ ce z ; del dmad o raft or dmad o shud, ‘coming and 


e Ce 
going, intercourse.’ 2ndly. A contracted infinitive, with the cor- 
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4 


responding root; as = 3 cee just o j&, ‘ searching ;’ s 
0 gt, ‘conversation.’ The conjunction 4 in such cases is occa- 
sionally omitted ; as, XS del, S 25, the same as XS 5 del, ote. 
d. There are a few compounds similar to the preceding, consisting 

of two substantives, sometimes of the same, and sometimes of different 
signification; as, es? ’ ie or ps 9 jy mare o bim or mars o 
kishwar, ‘an empire’ or ‘kingdom,’ literally, “boundary and region;’ 
Sl > r | db o hawd, ‘climate,’ literally, «water and air;’ 
las ’ 0 nashv 0 namd, * poate or bringing up’ (a plant or animal). 


& 


In these, also, the conjunction , may be omitted, as Lw ee, 

? 
ey yey ete. 

e. Compounds purely Hindustani or Hindi are not nearly so 
numerous as those borrowed from the Persian; the following are 
occasionally met with: Ist. A masculine and feminine past participle, 
generally the same verb, though sometimes different; as, ae Ls 
hahd-Raht, ‘altercation, 20 US kald-sunt, “disputation.” 2nd. Two 
nouns of the same, or nearly the same signiticution ; as, sl 9s 2 
“ servants,’ ms sy ‘a custom or mode,’ ete. Such expressions are 
‘-yery common in the ° Bagh o Bahar,’ which is the standard work of 
the language. 3rd. Two words having something of alliteration about 

S. 
them, or a similarity of rhyme; as, als ° po hurly-burly,’ s0) 190 
; uproar,’ <— ye trickery,’ efc., ul of which we should of course 
vote to be vulgarisms, only that they occur in the very best writers. 


Lastly, the I[industanf is particularly rich in imitative sounds, such 
8 wf ; jingling,’ we oe “ simmering.’ 

J. Arabic phrases, such as we described in p. 19 (No. 18), are 
occasionally met with, such as oll ees, “the Causer of 


causes,’ ‘God,’ efe,; but we believe that all such are explained in 


good dictionaries. 
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ADJECTIVES. 


a. A very numerous class of epithets is formed by the union of 
two substantives; as, oe 3 Jdla rukh, “having cheeks like the 
tulip ;’ a, usp pari-ri,e or pari-ru, “having the face of a fairy;’ 
Je ebis sang-dil, “having a heart like stone ;’ 4 FS shakar-lab, 
‘ having lips (sweet) as sugar.’ In English we have many instances, 
in the more familiar style, of this kind of compound; as, ‘iron- 


hearted,’ “bull-headed,’ “ lynx-eyed,’ ete. | 


6. Another numerous class, similar to the preceding, is formed by 
prefixing an adjective to a substantive; as, ustey gh khib-ri,e, 
“having a fair face;’ asl, esl pak-rd,e, ‘of pure intention ;’ 
Je eh tang-dil, ‘distressed in heart.’ We make use of many 
such compounds in familiar conversation and newspaper style, such ag 


‘clear-sighted,’ ‘long-headed,’ “sharp-witted,’ ‘hard-hearted,’ ete. 


c. Perhaps the. most numerous class of the epithets is that com- 
posed of verbal roots, joined to substantives or adjectives ; as, x alle 
'dlam-gir, “ world-subduing ;’ 5S Po) fitna-angez, ‘ strife-exciting ;’ ' 
Lt Ujl> jdn-ded, “giving rest to the soul ;’ ye Je dil-sttdn, 
“ravishing the heart ;’ ry ral Oe subuk-raw, ‘moving lightly.’ Our 
best English poets frequently indulge in compounds of this class; thus, 
“the night-tripping fairy,’ ‘the temple-haunting martlet,’ ‘the cloud- 
compelling Jove,’ efe. 


d, A knowledge of these Persian compounds will be absolutely 
necessary, in order to peruse with any advantage the finest productions 
of the Hindistanf language. The poets in gencral freely use such 


terms; nor are they of less frequent occurrence in the best prose 
works, such as the ‘Bagh o Bahar,’ the ‘ Ikhwdnu-s-safa,’ the ‘ Khirad 
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Afroz,’ vtc., for the thorough understanding of which, a alight know. 
ledge of the Persian is absolutely requisite. In proof of this, we 
could point out many compounds which occur in our own selections 
from the “Klirad Afroz,’ not to be found in any dictionary, the 
meaning at the sume time being quite obvious to any one who knows. 
Persian. Such, for example, are Ls mdye marham-bahd, “ medicine- 
money ;’ As UL nafas-kushi, ° mortifying of the passions;’ 


oe op, « e ° e,e 
oly Lotpe stefi-mizd), ‘of philosophic disposition,’ 


e. We may reckon among ‘the compounds such expressions as 
ol le md-bap, ‘parents,’ are 5. lir-kapur, ‘Lair and Kapir,’ names 
of two brother minstrels who lived at the court of Akbar. It is 
barely possible that this may be an imitation of the Sanskrit compound 
called Dwandwa; though the probability is in favour of its being an 
idiomatic omission of the conjunction a ‘and,’ between two such 
words as are usually considered to be associated together. In works 
the Sanskrit, such as the “ Prem Sagar,’ 


h hy <5 nanda-jasodd, 
Pp rases as gum XW) nanda-zjasoda 





1 upd brishna-balardm, ‘Krishna and 
Balarim,’ are bona-fide Dwandwas ; but it would savour of pedantry to. 
apply the term to such homely expressions as oe Ley “bread and 
butter,’ or the very w-classical beverage commonly ealled us! L 


videlicet, “brandy and water.’ : 


SECTION V. 


SYNTAX, OR THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 


61. In all lancuagesa simple sentence must necessarily 
consist of three parts, expressed or understood: Ist, a 
nominative or subject; 2nd, a verb; and 3rd, a predicate 
or attribute; as, ‘fire is hot,’ ‘ice is cold” In many 
instances the verb and attribute are included in one 
word; as, ‘the man sleeps,’ ‘ the horse runs,’ ‘ the snow 
falls,’ in which case the verb is said to be neuter or 
intransitive. When the verb is expressive of an action, 
and at the same time the sense is incomplete without 
stating the object acted upon, it 1s called an active or 
transitive verb, as, ‘the carpenter made a table,’ ‘ the 
masons built a church.’ In each of these sentences it 1s 
evident that something 1s required beyond the verb to 
complete the sense, for if we merely said ‘ the carpenter 
made,’ ‘the masons built,’ the hearer would instantly 
ask, ‘made what?’ ‘built what?’ In Hindustani and 
several of its kindred dialects, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the learner *should discriminate the active 
transitive from the neuter or intransitive verb, in 
that he may adopt that mode of construction peoulisg: 
each. In a sentence whose verb is active or transi! | 
we shall designate the three parts as agent, verb, « na 
object ; thus, the carpenter is the agent; am, the verb; 
and a table, the object. 


a. In the arrangement of the three parts of a sentence, different 
languages follow rules peculiar to themselves; for instance, in the 
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will you go?’ The word LS is sometimes employed at the beginning 
of a sentence to denote interrogation, like the Latin num or an; as, 


ne one awe mie a re Ls “have you not heard this proverb ?’ 


CONCORD OF ADJECTIVES WITH SUBSTANTIVES. 

63. The adjective, as in Knglish, generally precedes 
its substantive. If the adjective be capable of inflection, 
that is, if jt be a purely Indian word ending in \ a, the 
following rule holds: The* termination | @ is used before 
all masculine nouns in the nominative (or first accusative) 
case singular; the termination cs e is used before mas- 
culine nouns in any other case singular, or in the plural 
number; and the termination s- 7@ is used before all 
feminine nouns, in any case, singular or plural; thus, 
2 eer x. wuh bhald mard hai, ‘he is 2 good man,’ 
ce Ope des hale mard-se, ‘from a good man,’ spe de 
bhale murd, ou men,’ _ or Let Cue mardon-se, 
‘from good men,’ =.= on bhatt ’aurat, ‘a good woman,’ 


MS cai oe bhali auraton-ki, ‘of good women.’ 


a. The same rule applies to such adjectives in :.\ dn and 8 a, as 
admit of inflection; as, Sys «tamed ‘the tenth man,’ \§ d, +3 23 
“of the tenth man,’ rt, ue oem “the tenth night ;’ s0, re ai 
“the helpless traveller,’ rs plus J gis ‘to the helpless traveller,’ 
she Se ‘the helpless aiken 

6. If adjectives, capable of inflection, be separated by means of 
the particle Ss from the noun which they quality, and united with 
the verb, they undergo no change; as, af YS S ao ra blackex 
his face;’ but in this sentence /d/d-karnd is to be reckoned a com- 
pound verb (p.°66, 6). Adjectives, ending with any letter except 
‘\, s and Ne restricted as above, do not undergo any change 
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a8, et me ‘a pure man, L290 es ‘a pure woman,’ 

a ts Ls “an unclean thing.’ 
ce. As a general rule, adjectives, when followed by their sub- 
stantives, never receive the nasal terminations (dn, en, or on) of 
the plural; and the same rule applies to such tenses as are 
formed of participles with or without un auxiliary verb, it being 
deemed suflicient to add the nasal n to the last word only; as 
se! achchht (not. achchhi,dn) kitdben, “good books;’ 


Ca 


red pa bhale oF bhalen) ddmiyon-ne, ‘by good men;’ 


a 


&¢ 


u 
e — / 
xy ile St oss we chalt jatt rahti thin, © they (females) 
continued going along.” Sometimes, however, the participle takes 
, : Bi fe a4 r 
the plural termination; as +> nr and td 2,435. When 
ew "aly ww" he and 
the adjective comes last (which may happen in verse’, it sometimes 
e s e ee é s 
receives the plural termination ; as, oh key tat, “heavy (tedious) 
ee *° ~ Vd 
nivhts.” (Yates’s Grammar?. 
d. If an adjective qualify two ur more nouns, some of which are 
masculine, and others feminine, the adjective 1s used in the masculine 


form, and the same aa apphies to the participles aud future tenses of 


verbs ; as, oe = é al Le a his andl and father are dead ;’ 


v 


4S S&e Ns \ve S us uw wl oul “he secing his son and 
daughter dead, said,’ ete. If, however, the gubstantives be names of 
inanimate things, the adjective generally agrees with that to which it 

rd 8 9g 17 e. Red 
stands nearest; thus, us se et tt al eek sts 


“the clothes, plates, and books are very good.’ 


CONCORD OF THE GENITIVE WITH ITS REGIMEN, ETC. 


64. We have seen (p. 27, ete.) that the genitive 
case has three distinct terminations, ‘a, ke, and ki, and 
the rule which determines the choice of these is exactly 
similar to that which regulates the termination of the 
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sdjective ; in fact, all genitives in Hindustani are pos- 
sessive adjectives, subject to inflection, and, like adjectives, 
they are generally placed before the substantive which 
governs them. If the governing word be masculine and 
in the nominative case (or first form of the accusative! 
singular,  *d 1s uscd, as, ms \s oye mard-ha ghar, ois 
man’s house,’ or ‘the house of the man,’ eS lols ES os oye 
mard-ka kutta aa hai, “the man’s ioe is faithful,” 
pyle eve Se ope mard-ki kutlé mat mdro, ‘do not 
beat the man’s dog.’ If the governing word be masen- 
line, and in an oblique case mew iT, OF In any case 
plural, S$ ke is used, as, _~ > Ss f 2. - mard-ke ghar-se, 
‘from he man’s house,’ ry ue es See meard-ke gharan- 
ko, ‘to the man’s houses.’ Lastly, if) the poNenis 
word be feminine, in whatever case or number, | S fi is 
used; as, oe Sy ay mard-ki beti, ‘the man's 5 

ems .. és ove mard-Ith kitében, ‘the man’s books.’ 


a. Although the gencral rule is to put the genitive cuse before: 
its regimen, yet the reverse is of frequent occurrence, particularly in 
such works as have been translated or imitated from the Persian; 
ue wy dai ‘the thraldom of the body,’ Re: sos ‘ the 
worship of thanksgiving.” We may here state that the Persian 


as 


genitive is formed by placing éhe governing word first, having its last 
letter marked with the vowel kasra; as, pws Pi ganj-t danish, 
“the treasury of wisdom,’ where the short es tis the sign of the 
genitive, similar in its use to our particle of in English. Persian words 
ending with s and (s7 take *; and those ending with ' or ‘ take Us 
for the sign of the genitive; as, tos. do “a servant of God,’ 

v 


slp | alr of the sea.’ 


6. The genitive sign is employed tdiomatically in such CXprexsions 
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as Wows IS Ws sad-ked sab, ‘one and all,’ cud 6 uF bhet-hd 
khet, ‘the whole (field) of the field” ol S ol bdt-k bdt, ‘ mere 
talk ;’ and adjectirely to convert a substantive into an attributive ; 
thus, dn \S dau sone-kd takhta, ‘a golden plate,’ or “plate of gold;’ 
\s KS is ye Se ‘a boy with a large head.’ 

c. In some cases it is idiomatically omitted; as oS LS Lie darya 
kandre, “on the river bank,’ for oe sks J Lie daryd-ke 
kandre-men, “on the bank of the river.’ It is also omitted in many 
expressions in which the ‘gove.ning words derbies weight or measure ; 
as, eS at ane) ie pound of flesh,’ ...) ay ES! ‘a 
bigha of ground,’ where the words are used merely in apposition, the 
same as in German. 

d. The genitive is also used to signify possession, value, ete. ; 
a, LW Le sl = sLaok, padshah-ke [pds or yahdn 
pee ck beta tha, ‘ the king had a son;’ in like manner, 


Newer * 


fread is a daughter ;’ eile ¥ om y , oS ek rupi,e-kd chanwal, 


x eo ol ust fa US-KE pes etc.| bat ek bett thi, “he 


‘one rupee’s (worth of) rice.’ 


e. Compounds formed of two common substantives in English 
will in Hindustani be expressed by the emt case; as - aes , os 
likhne-ki mez, “a writing-table ;’ , is LS Khane ka walt, 
“dinner time ;’ and sometimes the genitive sign is used in Hindustani 
when in English it is inadmissible, as Lal i ro fikr kd lafs, “the 
word FIER.’ 

f. Instances sometimes occur in which a genitive case » used in 
consequence of a noun or preposition understood ; such as pos ear 

“hear ye him,’ te. col fal | his word ;’ so in the tale of the 
First Darwesh (° Bagh o Bahar,’ p. 34,) we have (5; Neat syed ol 
= sty use ‘nip (where the word eer wees +») is understood), 


‘between you and me there has arisen a sincere friendship.’ The 
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editors of a recent Calcutta edition have made an az:endment here, by 
using hamari tumhdri / 
GOVERNMENT OF PREPOSITIONS, ETC. 

65. The list of prepositions, page 71, beginning with 
ST dge, ete, govern the gemtive with S$ ke; 
st ae je ghar-ke age, ‘before (in front of) the house ;’ 
yh os Lo daryd-ke par, ‘over (on the other side of) 
the river,’ etc. The less numerous list, beginning with 

cul baba, ete., Pa? 72, govern the genitive with 

_S fi; as, 3b  S 5 shahr-hi taray, ‘towards (in the 

direction of) the” city? All the prepositions may be 
optionally put before or after the word which they 
govern, thei effect on the substantive, with few ex- 
ceptions, remaining the same. 

a. The prepositions being all substantives in an oblique case 
whose termination is (No. 64, ¢) idiomatically omitted, it is easy to 
sce from what we have just stated why they should govern the 
genitive in ke or ki, but never in ka. There is however one pecu- 
liarity attending some of the feminine prepositions which custom 
seems to have established; though the rationale of it be not at all 
evident. We have excellent authority for saying that the words 
dn, goto! iss, and ale, when they precede the sub- 
stantive, require the genitive in oe ke; and when they follow, they 
require is kt. In the second volume of the ° Khirad Afruz,’ p. 277, we 
have rs je Siu bamadad ’akl-ke, “by aid of the PNET MOUInE 
In the “Bagh o Bahar,’? p. 40, we have as ~ 

1 Whenever reference is made to the ‘Bagh o Bahar,’ it is understood to be the 
edition recently edited by me, at the desire and expense of the Honourable the East- 
India Company. It is not pnly the cheapest, but in every respect the best work that 


the student can peruse, after he has gone through the Sclections appended to this 
Grammar.—D. F. 
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be-marzt huzir-ke, ‘without consent of her highness the srincess;’ 
and in page 188 of the same work, we have we! Qe. wd b LSI 
ek taraf shahr-ke, “on one side of the city ;" ‘all of them with ke 
in every edition and copy, printed or manuscript. The wonder 
is, how it escaped the erttecal amendments of the Calcutta editors 
already alluded to; but so it has, for even they have here followed 
the established reading. 

6. The preposition ile mdnand or mdnind has been amply 
discussed by Dr. Gilchrist in several of his ‘works, but it must be 
confessed that the learned doctor docs not in this instance appear as & 
sound and fuir critic. We assumes that one of the Munshis used ke 
instead of /2 by mistake, and that he had sufficient influence with all 
the other learned natives of the country to make them take his part, 
and sanction the error. This argument is so very ridiculous that refu- 
tation is superfluous. Use is everything in language, and if in Hin- 
distant custom has ordained that several of the prepositions when they 
precede the word which they govern, require the genitive with ke, 
and when they follow require 42, then it is the duty of the grammarian 
fuirly tu state the fact. It is quite probable that many instances of 
this mode of construction, in addition to those which we have shown 
above, may yet be detected. 

ce. The adverbs wha ‘here,’ and ys ‘there,’ govern the genitive 
with ie, like nouns or prepositions. ° When thus used, they convey 
idiomatically the signification of . at, to, or in the house of,’ or ‘in the 
possession of.’ al> ak? S wale ‘go tu the gentleman's house,’ 
which is not unlike the ws of the French particle chez. The pre- 
positions ual and EQ 3 are used in the same general sense as 
wh fal ‘near or with him,’ and more generally ‘in his possession,’ 
* chez a The word LL oy denotes idiomatically ‘in the opinion of,’ 


We “in the opinion of the wise:’ ‘apud 
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d. Several of the prepositions, when they follow their substantives, 
may dispense entirely with the genitive signs ke and kt, thus shewing 
a tendency to become real postpositions; as, (wl) tls “near or 
before the judge.’ If the word they govern be a noun of the third 
class, or a pronoun, the inflected form remains the same as if ke or kt 
had been expressed ; as, (wh ese near the boy ;’ Ly ul ‘with- 
out him or her;’ and if the word governed be the first or second 
personal pronoun, when the genitive is thus dispensed with, the 
oblique forms mujh and tujh are used ;- as, cowl a= “near me;’ 


a 4 
ssx* near thee.’ 


DATIVE CASE. 


66. The use and application of this case is very 
nearly the same as in most European languages. As 
a general rule, an English noun, governed by the pre- 
positions zo or for, will be expressed in Hindustani by 
means of the dative case. 


a. The Hindustanf dative sometimes corresponds with the lamas 
accusative, expressive of motion to a place; for instance, rs SS oe St 
i; ie I will go home,’ “ibo domum.’ In this last sense also, the 
sign ko is often omitted, which brings it still nearer the Latin; as, 
cy? Gl ee cm ‘I am going hame,’ ‘eo domum.’ The dative 
case 1s also used to express time when; as, rs we “by day;’ 
s ct, “by night; ’ S pls “at evening.” In sich expressions 
the post-position Xo is frequently and even elegantly omitted; as, 
wy S| ‘one day;’ and if the word expressive of time be accom- 
panied by an adjective or pronoun subject to inflection, the inflested 
form of the latter remains oe same asif ko had been expressed: 28, 


ay sh on that day ;’ ode ; 5 ‘at what time?’ 
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ACCUSATIVE CASE. 


67. The accusative in Hindistani, as in English, is 
generally like the nominative, but when it is desirable to 
render the object of an active verb very definite or 
specific, then the termination /o (of the dative) is added 
to the object. 


a. We believe this rule to be quite sound as 2 general principle, 
though by no means of "rigid “application. Many words are sufficiently 
definite from accompanying circumstances, such us an adjective, a 
genitive case, a pronoun, ¢etc., so as not to require any discriminative 
mark. Others again, though sufficiently definite in themselves, gene- 
rally require the particle 4o; such are proper names, names of offices, 
professions, ctc.; as, yh 38 Kil. “call Manik ;’ a) ; 8 ae 3 
‘call the Sardar.’ In these instances, however, the Hindustani 
assimilates with the Greek, which would employ the definite article 
in like cases. 

6. The use of the particle 4o to denote the object of an active verb 
forms one of the niceties of the Hindustani, which cun only be arrived 
at by practice. A well-educated native, and many Europeans who 
have studied the language and associated much with natives, will 
without effort supply the particle so in its proper place, and nowhere 
else. It follows then that there must Be some principle to regulate all 
this, though it may be difficult to lay hold of, or to express Within 2 
short compass. ‘The rule given by Muhammad Ibrahim of Bombay, 
and we assuredly know of no better authority, is in substance the same 
as we have just stuted.— Vide ‘Tuhfac Elphinstone,’ page 80. 

ce. When a verb governs an accusative and also a dative, both being 
substantives, the first or nominative form of the accusative is generally 
used, as the repetition of ko in both cases would not only sound ill, but 
in many instunces lead to ambiguity ; thus, » bres § 2; - give the 
horse to the man.’ If, however, it be deemed essential to add ko to 


the accusative, even this rule must give way; as in the tullowing 
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u? = * : Sd 
sentence : be s us sel s —— w) as he st! wd il “he 
gave his brother’s share to his (brother’s) wife.’ When the dative is a 
pronoun, the repetition of ko is age! avoided by using the termination. 


e or en for the latter; as, Ls Ope ws eS: a li ‘t 
judge gave up to her the child. r 


ABLATIVIE AND LOCATIVE. 


68. The ablative denotes the source from which any 
thing proceeds; the locative, as its name imports, denotes 
situation. In their use and application, they generally 
correspond with the Latin ablative. 


a. The ablative sign Lo 6 signifies ‘from’ and ‘with.’ It is 
applied to the instrument with which, but very seldom to the agent by 
whom, any act is done, unless in connection with a neuter verb. Example: 

le Cw as nS fdas ud ste‘ the exccutioncr smote the prisoner 
with a sword.’ In Dr. Gilchrist’s Story-Teller (No. 97), we have an 
instance of se denoting i agent, the only one We pots ever met with 
in our reading; _<¢i Ss se hs SoS uy ss Se) us ae ‘how 
is it that stale bread was eaten by thee? ” With a neuter verb se 
may be used to denote the source or origin of the event described ; 
as follows, \ys d 5 re ea is els igs “by some poct (or 
through some poet) a fault took place.’ , 

b. With the verb Lis kahnd, “to say’ or ‘tell,’ the particle ist 
seems to be used vowel and must ii be translated in English 
by ‘to;’ as, oe Ls < us al cme “I am saying to him,’ or 

* telling him, truth;’ ae the sentence cg? Lis es ome 
will mean, ‘I declare him (or her, or it) to be ia or nd call that 
truth ;’ 80 Hd im ny J of) Fae means ‘people do not call 
him aman.’ The use of se 80 with Los therefore is obvious. 


c. The locative sign <,.e men generally denotes in, sometimes te- 
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or tntu ; as, - et pet “he is in the city ;’ Le on by “he 
is gone to (into) the city.’ The locative signs : we and 7 have fre- 
quently the post-position  jvined to them ; as, VJ 
“he brought a sword from 1” the city ;’ \e ua 
“he fell down from on his horse.’ Here the English idiom is ‘from 


off’ his horse, which is less logical. 


CASE O% THE AGENT. 


69. The case of the agent, characterized by the par- 
ticle G ne, is never used except with transitive verbs, 
and when used it is confined to those tenses only which 
are formed of the past participle (No. 40, page 0d). ‘The 
verb then agrees with the object in gender und aumber, 
unless it be deemed requisite to render the object definite 
by the addition of the particle $ fv (No. U7), m which 
case the verb remains in the simple form of the third 
person singular masculine. 

a. In further illustration of this very simple rule, we here sub- 
join a sufficient number of examples; (Go Ls aS) re el ‘he 
saw a dog,’ or, literally, ‘by him a flog (was) seen;’ likewise, 


; 8 2 se . ¢ 2: ge ot 6 . e 9 - 
iste sige we ¢ uml he sl three horses,’ or, by him, ete. ; 


‘he saw many foxes ;’ in all which phrases the construction agrees 
precisely with the Latin passive voice. Again, if it be deemed necessary 
or clegant to add fo to the object, then the verb will be always the 
sa that is, the masculine singular form ; mas GR) 3s ss eS a 
“we have seen the dog;’ iGo s Gey ne ig ‘have you seen the 
horses?’ G0 § be 3 J cw) wf “when that man saw 
the fox ;’ KOs 8 ye ted ne a> “we have seen the 
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The same rule applies to all the tenses into which |. entera 


(page 55) ; as, Go us oA 3 re he has secn a dog ;’ 80, 
Lerten 6 3 Saat he had seen three horses.’ As this 


is a subject of great importance in the language, we would advise 
the student to repeat each of the above phrases in all the tenses 
given in page 55. 

b. It must be remembcred that the case nenouns the agent 2 
the personal prnoue I and thou, are 3 ee main-ne and ra Fi 
tu-ne Or 3 ye tain-ne ; as We Feng Ss yer “I saw him (her or 
it) ;’ o em? ie “c a - “hast thou not heard this pro- 
verb?’ If, however, the pronouns be followed by a qualifying 


word (substantive or adjective), the inflected forms ~=<% mujh 
and os tujh are used ; thus, in the ‘Bagh o Bahar,’ page 20, 
ee te ger le Sb be bk get 1 poor (a 
wretched) obtained nourishment under the shelter of my parents.’ 

c. The student should endeavour to remember the limited and 
restricted use of this case of the agent. Ist. It is never used before a 
neuter or intransitive verb. 2nd. It is never used before any of the 


tenses formed from the root or from the present participle of any verb 


whatever. 38rd. It is never used before the verb Le bolnd, ‘to 


? 


speak or say,’ nor before J Jdnd, ‘to bring,’ although they both seem 
according to our notion to be intransitive. olnd appears to differ very 
little from LS kahnd, which last requires the use of the agent with ne. 
The verb /dnd is a compound of le-dnd, the last member of which is 
neuter or intransitive, and this leads us to a gencral rule, which is, 
that ‘compound verbs, such as Intensives, of which the last member is 
neuter, though really transitive in Fignification, do not require the 
agent with ne;’ thus, .. wD ot Ls s hs ple uss those 
travellers have caten up the dinner.’ 

d. When two sentences havi ing the comic nominative or agent 
are coupled by the conjunction st aur, ‘and,’ the first of which 


has a neuter verb, and the following a verb transitive, it is not 
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necessary to express the agent with me in the second sentence, but the 
construction goes on the same as if me had been expressed; thus, 
Ls wal eet Bn eae By wuh jhat phir dt aur (us-ne) kahd, “she 
quickly returned and said.’ 

e. This very peculiar use of the particle ne to denote the agent 
prevails, with slight modifications, throughout an extensive group of 
dialects spoken in Hindustan Proper. It is found in the Marathf, 
the Guzerati, and the Panjabi, in the West. In the Nepalese it 
assumes the form i: le; and it may be inferred that it prevails in 
most of the intermediate dialects of dlindi origin, amounting to nearly 
twenty in number. It does not exist in the group of dialects connected 
with the Bengali, nor in those of the Deccan. In the grammars of the 
Marathi language, it is called the Jnstrumental case, a term inapplicable 
in Hindi, as it never is used with the instrument, but solely with the 
agent. What is called the instrumental case in Sanskrit, is applied 
indifferently to the agent or instrument; but in the modern dialects 
above alluded to, particularly the Hindustani, ne is restricted to the 
agcut only. 

f. Our great grammarians have succeeded wonderfully well in 
mystifying the very simple (though singular) use and application of 
this particle me. Dr. Gilchrist, in the first edition of his grammar, 
seems to have felt greatly embarrassed by it, without exactly knowing 
what to make of it. Those who have merely followed the learned 
doctor, with very few ideas of their own, have contented themselves 
by calling it an expletive, which luminous explanation has stood for 
years in one of the books hitherto read by beginners. Now, the term 
‘expletive’ in philology is as convenicvt, in its way, as that of the 
humours in the jargon of quack doctors; 1f solves every difficulty, and 
forms a ready answer to all questions: if may mean anything or 
nothing. ‘To account philosophically for the mode in which this 
particle is applied does not fall within our province; suffice it merelv 
to say, that it is a form of construction very common in Sanskrit. 
With regard, however, to its practical use and application, we trust 
that all difficulty has been removed. The fact is, that the only real 
difficulty likely to arrest the progress of the learner consists. not in 
the use of ne to express the agent, but in that of ko to define the 
object of a transitive verb. 
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NUMERALS. 


70. When uw noun is accompanied by a numeral 
adjective, the plural termination on of the oblique cases is. 
generally dispensed with. If the noun be of the third 
class, the inflected form in ¢ is generally used. 


a < be «. 6 ° 
a. Thus, Ve s oye > a) las ue three soldiers beat 
four men.’ We have reason to believe that the addition of the 
termination ov would render the substantives more pointed or definite; 
thus, tin sipdhiyon-ne would signify ‘the three soldiers (aforesaid).’ 
In the grammar prefixed to Dr. Gilchrist’s Dictionary (London ed., 
we have lo oh fe, wily Wags ge g~ (a hundred horses were ut the 
Nawwab’s,’ which ought to be translated “a hundred horse,’ ¢.e. 
‘a troop or collective body of one hundred,’ whereas, ‘a hundred 

é , we “ 

horses,’ or a hundred boys,’ would be = g~ and eS. ~- 
b. Collective numbers add om to denote multiplication or repe- 

G 
tition ; as, bls se “hundreds of battles ;’ pe top 
“thousands of citics.’ Any numeral by adding o# becomes more 
. % 

emphatic or definite; as, (es Sil. we ‘those four persons.’ 


Words expressive of time, as year, month, day, ete., add om in the 
Cs 
-g G 


nominative plural; as, Us sos Gygee Years have passed away.’ 

e. In Hindustani the conjunction, etc., is idiomatically omitted in 
such phrases as ot ad “two (or) three,’ (pant Cw ‘(from) ten (to) 
twenty.’ A doubtful number is expressed by adding S:\ to the 
numeral; as, —S! cand etl ‘about ten men;’ es ae) ~ 
‘about a hundred ycars.’ To signify * fold,’ > or Le is added to 
numerais* as wo od ‘two-fold;’ LS Ce ‘ten-fold.’ Distributives 


are formed by doubling the number ; as, go ge ‘two by two,’ or ‘1 
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apiece.’ Thus, suppose we wish to say, ‘give these men three. 
rupees each,’ or ‘three rupees apiece,’ the Hinddstdn{ will be 


& 8 Caw 3, 
° wy wm yt! s 1S) ed a “to these men, three three rupees 
give.’ 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


71. We have already observed that adjectives in 
Hindustani do not admit of comparison by any regular 
or systematic terminations: The comparative degree is 
indicated by merely putting the standard of comparison 
in the ablative, and the superlative by prefixing to that 
the word sad, ‘ all.’ 

a. The comparative and superlative are to be inferred in general 
from the context, as the adjective has only one form, that of the 
positive or simple word, thus W! ee se ee ole * pe ee Ca 
“the miser is better than the liberal man if he (the miser) give an 
answer quickly.” 11 is obvious that if the standard of comparison 
should include the whole class spoken of, the adjective will express 
the superlative degree. Lr. td ayes a we ie oS ws 
“of all accomplishments two are best’ (viz. learning and the art of 


war). ; 


b. To express the comparative degree, the particles an! aur, and 
® 


? 


Be big ‘ J ; 
sol, ztydda, more,’ may also be employed exactly as in French and 
LD ) ° . » 


English ; as, oo ls 29) ee eS oS} se ‘those people 
ure worse than dogs.’ The adjective is sometimes doubled to express 
the superlative degree ; as, LI Lo! ‘very good ;? but the words 
most commonly used and prefixed for this purpose are 5s " great, 
very ; cae ‘much;’ t= “beyond bounds;’ wks ‘extremely ;’ 
i very’ (gencrally in a bad or disagreeable ‘sense); and Ww 


* most, very,’ which last is added. It is to be further observed that 
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\s , though thus used apparently as an adverb, agrees in gendei and 
number with the substantive ; as, > » \S 5: ! Tinw yi sy “he is a very 
wicked boy ;’ and again, re: "'$ ra) Vy os} By “she is a very 
wicked girl, oo ° 

e. The particle \s sd (se, st), when added to a substantive, con- 
verts such substantive into an adjective denoting similitude; as, 
pple es Ub Ls us “a dog-like unclean animal.’ When added to 
an adjective, it seems to render the sume more intensive, though fre- 
quently it is difficult to find fe it anéquivalent English expression ; as, 
ri a cok lus ies “bring a little water ;’ eo cbs phage us ys 
“there were many weapons there. When the comparison made 
by L. alludes to onc thing out of many, it governs the genitive case ; 
as in the sentence e ice a is ee” ie you also have a 
body exactly like theirs > 0 us fy oS “a form like that of a 
tiger.’ 


USE OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


72. The personal pronouns, as in Latin, are very 
often merely understood, particularly before such tenses 
of the verb as possess distinct persona! terminations ; and 
as a general rule, the pronouns neec not be cxpressed 
when the sense is quite clear without them, except it be 
by way of contrast or 


a. When the third personal pronouns becume the object of an 
active verb, they are generally used in the second (or dative) form 
of the accusative ; as, 9 be so beat him ;’ 3 y” ae call them ;’ 
“(au eo ‘take this away.’ If, however, they are employed as 
aajectives, along with their substantives, they may be used in the 
nominative form: as, » ne wl “¢ - ‘you hear this word.’ 
With the conjunctive participle, they are elegantly used in the 
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nominative form; as, ed me “having sald this.’ Sometimes, though 
rarely, the nominative form may be uscd when a dative follows; 
AS, 90 eo 29 Gye I will give that to thee. When the first or 


second personal pronouns are governed by an active verb, the dative 
G I 

form is always used; as, eS GL ix bs or as Lisle Co 5 
“he is beating me;’ oe LGe Ce RE Oss “T sec thee.’ 


6. It may be observed that the personal, relative, and interrogative 
pronouns have two distinct terminations for the dative arfd accusative 
cases, viz. ko or ¢ for the singular, and ko or en for the plural. Hence, 
when an active verb governs an accusative (second form) and dutive at 
the same time, it will be casy to avoid a repetition of the termination 
ko by employing e oren in the one case, and ko in the other; thus, 


° 

es ' 2 og ale 
eC Sai Ss sl aae I will giveit to you; Ls So el 3S s eS: Git 
“the judge gave up the child to her.” In sentences of this kind, the 
accusative is generally put before the dative, but not always; thus, 
in the © Baital P: whisi,’ a very sagacious young lady says to her 

ry ‘ . - 
futher, re al ast > le = SS ae ky O father, who 
soever may be acquainted with all the sciences, give me to him,’ or 
‘bestow me upon him in marriage,’ but then, in another part of the 
same work, we have a similar expression differently arranged, as 


Loy as Zs by where the dative is placed drat 


e. When the first and second personal pronouns are accompanied by 
a qualifying word, the genitive of the whole expression is made by 
kd, ke, ki, not rd, re, ri, and the pronouns are used in the inflected 
forms mujh and tujh; as, 6 pss ~s* “of me wretched ;’ § blo — 
“of thee wise.’ This oblique ‘form is also used when the particle sd, 
se, st is added to denote similitude ; as, wale Ls ae ‘a sensible 
man like thee.’ ‘ 


d. In Hindistinf, as in English, it is customary to address an 
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‘andividual generally in the second person plural, the singular being 
used in prayer to a deity, or to express familiarity or contempt; but 
in the vulgar tongue they go a step further, and the speaker uses the 
plural »> ‘we,’ when it really refers to no more than himself. This 
abuse has led to the nesessity of adding the word &%. f people,’ to 
denote a genuine plural, a8 ham log, ‘we (people),’ ten log, ‘you 
(people).’ Thus, os sie an ‘I know’ aie ‘we OW) 
and if a real plural is meant, then they say ham log gante hain; 80, 
9 rs ‘al ts ‘give me (us) the book.’ To testify great respect, 
the third person must also be usei in the plural when speaking of 
a king, suint, or any illustrious ar respected man in general; as, 
oe ile Fa < uss he is speaking truth’ (literally, ‘they,’ ede.). 
When the plural is thus used for the singular, it is gencrally un- 
inflected ; but when a still higher degree of respect, or a more decided 
plural is intended, it receives the inficction; as, Ls a cael they or 
he (his honour, majesty, etc.) said.’ 

. This confusion of numbers may have given rise to the following 
‘iia. wil ns sla as syles | into our and your hands,’ that is, 
‘into the hands of us two;’ sole ri a ham tum chalenge, ‘we 
and you (7.e. I and thou) will go, mcaning, ‘we shall go.’ The 
speaker politely assumes precedence to himself; and when two 
different persons thus occur in a sentence, the verb agrees with the 
first person in preference to the second, and with the second in 
preference to ve third; as, Aale c ‘a “we and you will go;’ 
eth uss ri ‘you and they will go.’ 

f. We here subjoin the rules laid down by Muhammad Ibrahim 
of Bombay respecting the etiquette to be observed in the use of the 
pronouns. ‘‘1. When the speaker and the person whom he addresses 
are of the same rank, each should speak of himself in the singular 
number, and address the othcr in the second person plural. 2. A 
person of superior rank may speak of himself in the plural number, 
but this is not considered to be polite, nor is it thought correct to 
address even the lowest rank in the singular number. 38. The 


pronouns of the third person may be used in the singular when spceak- 
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ing of any person in their presence, unless they be of superior rank, 
when they ought to be spoken of in the plural. 4. When one person 
of rank addresses another of the same or superior rank, or speaks 
of him in his presence, it is most correct to make use of the 
respectful pronoun ier, or the great man’ 8 age or some respectful 
phrase, as Klos | your honour,’ yen “honour, highness,’ etc., 
und the like, with the third person plural (of the pronouns and 
verbs); and when an inferior addresses a superior, he ought at all 
times to use similar cxpressions of respect, suitable to the rank of the 
person addressed.”” We may further add, thut an inferior at the same 
time speaks of himself’ in the third person singular, under the 
eae of alle ‘ your servant’ or ‘slave ;’ use ‘ your devoted ;? 
you * your bondsman ;’ be | your sincere friend,’ ete. 


g. When a person relates the speech of another, he makes use of 
the identical words which the person whose speech 1s reported is 
supposed to have uscd. Example, He said he should go next day, 
Ke ‘> es cee aS Ls a oa (Zit. ‘he said, I will go to- “morrow.’) 
So in the sentence, He told me to go home, 4 > = eS Ls a cit 
(lit. “he said, go home.’) This idiomatic use of the pronouns, and conse- 
quently of the persons and tenses of the verb, is well worthy of the 
student's attention. It is perhaps that point in which the Hindustani 
differs most widely from the English, as will be seen in the following 
sentence, which to save room we shall give in the Roman character. 
Kal main-ne dp-ke bete-ko shahr-men dekha, wuh yahdin dyd-chahta tha 
tum-se milne-ko, par kaha ki ghora mera marzqaya, aur hanen. ishara 
kiya ki dp-se sahir karnd ki apni: palki mere waste bhej-dend; fi-l-hal 
jo tumhart palki maugid na ho, to mukinis apni palki us-ke waste bheje 
degd. ‘I saw your son yesterday in the city, he wished to come here 
to see you, but menticucd that his horse was dead, and desired me to 
tell you to send your palki for him; if your palki be not now at hand, 
1 shail despatch mine for him.’ From the preceding sentence it will 
appear that considerable attention and experience will be necessary 
before the student can readily apply the pronouns agreeably to the 
rules of grammar, idiom, and etiquette, which last is a point of great 
importance among the Oricntals. 
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USE OF THE POSSESSIVE ‘ APNA.’ 


73. When there occurs in the complement of a sen- 
tence a possessive pronoun belonging to the nominative 
or agent, such possessive is expressed in Hindistani by 
Ll apna (-ne or -ni). 


a. We may define the complement of a sentence in general, as that 
portion of it whjch in English follows the verb; thus, in the sentences, 
‘he returned to his house,’ ‘he was itransacting his business,’ the 
phrases ‘to his house,’ and ‘his business,’ form the complement. 
Again, in each of these, the possessive pronoun his, if it refers solely 
to the nominative Me will be expressed by apna in Hindustani; as, 
LT ee =) Bs and {3 Wis alS Lt ds; but if the pronoun his 


refers to another person, then it will be expressed by te us-kd (-ke, 
-kt); for instance, Lt ye eo 5 ‘he came to his house,’ meaning 
not his own house, but the house of some other third person. 

b. When the nominative of a sentence consists of the first or second 
personal pronoun, and its possessive occurs in the complement, the 
matter admits of no hesitation; as, ‘I am going to sce my father;’ 
‘we have scen our new housc;’ ‘you are destroying your health ;’ in 
all of which aynd would be used for ‘my,’ ‘our,’ and ‘ your,’ respec- 
tively. In the use of the third person, however, the English language 
is liable to an ambiguity, for example, the sentence ‘he wag beating 
his slave’ has two meanings ;+it might be his own slave, or another 
man’s. The Hindustanf is much more explicit; ‘his own slave’ would 
be expressed by apne ghuldm-ko, and ‘another man’s slave’ by us-ke 
ghulam-ko; heuce, as a practical rule, if the possessive in the com- 
plement of a sentence denotes own, 1t will be expressed in Hindustani 
by apna (-ne, -ni). Sometimes, apnd is elegantly repeated, to denote 
separation or distinction; as follows, es rs sl isl Cyy9 Ss 
‘they both went, each to his own house,’ whereas apne ghar would 
merely denote ‘ their own house,’ as common to both. 
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o. It is needless to add, that if a possessive pronoun occurs in the 
nominative part of a sentence, the use of ane is inadmissible ; as, 
ale ie paras el col ome * a8 “I and my father will 
go to our own country.’ Here main aur merd bap is the nominative 
of the sentence, and apne mulk men is the complement; in the former, 
the regular possessive merd is used, and in the latter, apnd, according 


to our rule above stated. 


d. When in the first clause of a sentence there occurs the 
conjunctive participle, the possessive in it will be apnd; as 
Ae , A” 9 fu, 4. « vu 7 ¢ . 
she Sf Gob ol tee “I, having 
taken my father with me, will go to my own country.’ Here, the 
use of apnd is strictly according to rule, for the sentence is equivalent 
o ‘I will take my father with me; and I will go to my own 


country.’ 


e. We occasionally meet with apnd used irregularly instead of 
the other posscessives; as, L¢ ah oe st La ‘ my own 
disposition even was led astray.’ (‘Bagh o Bahar,’ p. 21.) In 
ordinary discourse, according to Dr. Gilchrist, we may hear 
such expressions as the following, namely, U 58 ist Uae Lol = 
“if my son had done so.’ Lastly, apnd is used substantively in the 
general sense of ‘ one's people, friends,’ ete, like the Latin expression 
“apud suos ;’ thus, Ls a Je i ob yelp —bi wh SF or! D. 


* . [ ) e e 
‘he came to his own, but his own received him not.’ 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


74. The demonstratives ~. yh, ‘this,’ and s wuh, 
‘that,’ together with their plurals, are sometimes used 
in the same sense as our definite article ‘the.’ They are 
applicable to both genders, and agree with their sub- 
stantives in case, and generally in number. 
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a. We have seen it stated in some grammar, ‘that a demon- 
strative pronoun in the singular may be used with an Arabic 
plural,’ etc., from which the reader is left to infer that it is not 
ased with any other plural. Now, the fact is, that yh and wuh 
are frequently used with any plural, and represent the plural even 
without the substantive; as, we wh Ss as ic us ly Cy? ag 
‘these two brothers went to the magistrate;’ and again, 
ced ce “as us has pb a sy ‘they by way of alms 
give something.”! It ‘would be needless to multiply examples, as they 
may be met with in any author. We have "reason to believe, how- 
ever, that when the singular is thus uscd, it is either to denote a 
collective group, or in a disrespectful sense; on a principle analagous 
to that of applying the plural to one person in order to denote respect 


or reverence. 


INTERROGATIVES. 


75. The interrogative anf kaun, when used by itself, 
generally applics to persons, and LS fya to irrational or 
lifeless beings; but if the substantive be expressed, kaun 
will agree with it adjectively in case and number, 
whereas the inflection of /yd is never uscd adjectively. 


a 


a. For example, in the’ phrase iS cos ‘who is there?’ the 
inference is, ‘what person?’ s0, ws LS signitics ‘what (thing) is 
at? At the same time we may not only say oye a) ‘what man?’ 

‘to what man?’ but also ja cys ‘what thing?’ 
‘of what thing? We cun also suy, a LS “ what 
thing?’ but we cannot say is ag als to denote ‘of what 


1 Here is another instance oi a feminine preposition requiring the genitive in ke, 
agreeably to what we stated page 98, a. The example is from the ‘ Bagh o Bah&r,’ 
p. 144. It is the reading or half-a-dozen different copies (two of them manuscript), 
as well as of the Calcutta edition, 1836, printed in the Roman churacter,—D. F, 
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thing.’ The oblique form idhe is used only as a substantive; as, 
se is pls “a watch of what (substance, ete.)?’ the answer 
to which may be ae dee “of gold,’ cte. Sometimes kyd is applied 
to a person or thing by way of exclamation; as, 5a\ pa) Ls “ what 
a rogue!” col LS “what an affair’ When hyd is repeated, it seems 
to convey the idea of ‘what various** 18, vile Ls Ls ‘ what 
variuus wonders?’ Sometimes, syd is used as a sony anetion, meaning 
“whether,” “or;’ like the Latin ‘rive;’ as, one taenagS Ls a Ls 


“whether in the garden’ or in the field.’ 


b. The interrogative is used for the relative in such sentences 
as = 8 aS op ile on ‘I know who it is.’ Also adverbs 
derived from the interrogative (vide page 68) are in a similar 
Manner substituted for those from the relative; for instance, 
ae ee ‘I do not know when he 


will go.’ 


c. Sometimes a question is used to denote negation or surprise ; 
as, Moral els rs Lexi W fos fa Lal ‘all the territory which 
thou hast taken will be of no use to thee;’ literally, “of what use 
will it be to thee?’ and again, oe a hs ley Is >I, os 
‘where is the king’s son? and where this report > meaning ‘ the king’s 


son has nothing to do with this report.’ ® 


RELATIVE AND CORRELATIVE. 


76. Strictly speaking, the Hindtstani does not pos- 
sess a relative pronoun corresponding with our ‘ who,’ 
- which,’ and ‘that,’ and as this want is a source of much 
perplexity to the learner, we shall endeavour in the 
following paragraphs to cxplain fully how the place of 
the relative is supplied. 


1i6 RELATIVE AND CORRELATIVE. 


« In page 88 wo have given the declension of 9> and gu 
which from want of a better term we called relative and correlative, 
respectively. The word ,> signifies “he who,’ ‘she who,’ or ‘ that 
which,’ and refers, not to an antecedent, like our relative ‘who,’ 
but to a noun following, like our words ‘whosoever,’ ‘ what- 
soever,’ ‘whoso.’ Hence gs usually begins the sentence, and is 
followed in a second clause by »» and the use of the two together 
generally forms a substitute for our relative pronouns ‘ who,’ 

‘which,’ and ‘ one ’ as will be seen by the following examples ; ; 
eS Kany ey lel » - use ¢ re afleS 9 
‘the king much approved of the horses which you sent,’ literally, 
‘what horses you sent, the king much approved of the same;’ 
Bt ee pe = AUS ff ge ‘that is all true which you 
have said,’ literally, ‘whatever you have said, that is all truce.” In 
like manner, the relative and correlative adverbs penny accompany 
each other; \> woh? Jo6 wher - yee oh < E he | where 
the treasure is, there is the snake; and where there i is a flower there 

a thorn.’ 

6. Sometimes, the remote demonstrative muy be used instead 
of the correlative, both pronominally and adverbially; as follows, 
ei fal =e fuse he who has the pet has the sword’ (he 
who pays best, is best served) ; 8b Ly Luss 19 Ses ee aa as you 
shall give, so shall you get.’ In the following sentence, the demon- 
strative adverb Ae ile, is used; whercas in a few sentences before, 
the author uses the correlative «5 for the same expression 
(vide Selections in amg page S lines 8 and ts 
LSS AU SEA gly — Sip S 088 3S cayili gy 
tees l= ‘ where mas shall be ninety-nine pitchers of _ how 


will a single pitcher of water be there discovered?” We may here at 
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the same time see the negative effect of the question, as the speaker 
means that ‘there is no chance of detecting one pitcher full of water 
among ninety-nine of milk.’ 
ce. The conjunction ¢$ frequently accompanies the relative, and 
sometimes occupies its : place entirely; as in the phrases, 
wis Goce BIS OS sig So S egal go ‘let us not 
bring into mind the trouble which has come upon us;’ so also, 
sy Ss JS ales on Ce els as sf 8 Glo “he is a wise 
man, who, before the commencement, thinks of the end of his work;’ 
Ws — Ss ‘the man who wrote the letter.’ 
Sometimes, the aan 18 substituted, in aan of the 
Persian ; thus, :. w dqus “es 3S Gree all S 3 let 


“there is a fesple: in which there are several idols of Pr : 


d. In many instances the relative > corresponds with our 
‘who,’ ‘which,’ or ‘that,’ but the student must be careful not to 
consider this as a rule, for it is only the exception; as follows, 
ans hs use fos is 1) 32 the two loaves which my children 
eat.’ Here the word »> is not put first, because there is another 
word 4. already used to define roti; but suppose the sentence were 
‘the bread which I ate was very gocd,’ we should have to say 12 
Hindistant, ‘so rott main-ne khd,t, so (or wuh) bakut achchhi tht.’ 


INDEFINITES. 


77. The indefinite (5° ko,z, ‘somebody’ or ‘anybody, 
when used alone, refers to a person, whereas = kuchh, 
‘something,’ ‘anything,’ refers to matter in general. 
As an adjective, however, to, may agree with any sub- 
stantive, as, ot 5's ‘any or some “man,” pe tS ‘an 
or some thing.’ = is seldom applied to | persons in 
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the nominative, but in the oblique cases; Avsi or hese 
seems to be equally applicable to persons or things. 

a. The indefinites %o,, and kuchh, as well as the numeral LS' 
ek, ‘one,’ frequently supply the pave of our articles ‘a,’ ‘an,’ or ‘a 
certain ;’ as, \5> oj\y ae ee os watile iS) ‘a sage 
arrived in a certain city ;’ Ip jbo on EG): ws, Co on & 
certain time a tiger fell sick.’ The indcfinite article frequently occurs 
more than once at the beginning of a story, and it is a point of good 
taste to use ko,2 and ek alternately, as in the preceding examples, 50 as 
to avoid the clumsy repetition of the same word. The emphatic 
particle s—% or 2 hi may be affixed to many of the pronouns; as, 
Wee wt “my (out, etc.) own self;’ ust ‘ this same ;’ eS 

‘that same.’ Also in the oblique cases us, us| ete. as in 
FS isl, Seo “to this or that self-same person or thing.’ Some- 
times :.2 18 ‘added with the same effect. 


CONCORD OF THE VERB WITH THE NOMINATIVE. 


78. As a general rule, the Hindustani verb agrees 
with its nominative in number, person, and gender, 
subject, however, to the following exceptions: 1. To 
mark respect, a singular nominative has a verb in the 
plural; 2. If the nominative consist of different irrational 
objects in the singular number, they may take a singular 
verb; 3. If the nominatives be of various genders, the 
verb takes the masculine form, or agrees with that next 
to it; Lastly. If the verb be transitive, and in any tense 
formed of the past participle, the nominative assumes the 
case of the agent, and the verb follows a special rule 
already illustrated, p. 103, No. 69, ete. 


a. We shall here add a few examples in illustration of the 
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preceding rule, em bruciny as it does, the whole subject of verbal 
concord, which differs in some respects from that of the European 
languages. Thus, e LG By “he ig writing ;’ 2 ool 55 
‘ she is dancing ;’ ct e 2 Ss they (males) are talking;’ and 
ae us ig 59 “they (females) are singing. The following 
examples refer to the exceptions: 1. uss sad0| Nfs sao 
‘the king having seen (this), became tearful,’ or ‘wept;’ where 
the verb sy is plural, expressive of respect to ‘the king,’ 
which is in the singular nominative. In like manner we have 

le ‘it is not proper that 
your majesty should submit.’ 2. In the Pillows sentences we have 
two nouns in the singular number, coupled by a conjunction, whilst 


the verb is in the singular, agreeing with the nearest noun; as, 
: . Cy : “a 7 ” 


bullock and horse have just now 

arrived ;’ <! Ls ew af Ve ra Vs sal as ure ‘my people, 
my wealth, and my kingdom, why are they not all gone (from me) this 
day?’ 3. Scveral nouns of different genders occur in the next two 
sentences, but the verb takes the masculine plural in preference to the 
v ia a ? 

feminine ; as, ey ome Fal Ss sol i! ore use wb lL sel 
‘her father, mother, and brother, were all three menieens the accom- 
plishment of her marriage ;’ o_ us > os us sf ce a! Ib .. 63 


6 e 
his elephant, camel, and carriage are being loaded.’ 


GOVERNMENT OF VERBS. 


79. In this department the Hindustani differs very 
little from the English. Actives or transitives naturally 
govern the accusative case, which, as we have shewn, is 
generally like the nominative, and sometimes like the 
dative (vide p. 101, No. 67.) ° 


a. Causzl verbs, verbs of clothing, giving, cte., may be considered 
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aa governing two accusative cases, or the accusative and the dative ; 
as, Slr 6 Sigs Lis s SH having given the child food, go home;’ 

ms es “2, ei put on him these clothes;’ and 4 dad 

“give him a rupee.’ 


6. Some neuter verbs, | as LT ‘to come,’ Ly to become,’ 

“to suit,’ b% “to fall,’ Lect ' to one lag to become,’ Lol 

‘to be desirable, (a >, ‘to remain,’ Lg> ~ “to appear, oh “to unite,’ 
LL.‘ to meet, to occur,’ and & Pp. “to be,’ govern the oor case, 
and are frequently used impersonally as follows, es GT ee 5) ae 
“I feel compassion ;’ s Bee! = Fi uw! as" ‘T have some 
doubt in this matter ;’ <1 s Jaleo Cys pale gs | it is desirable 
that we should go there.’ We may here absense that the form cotnle 
from chdahnd, is frequently used impersonally in the sense of * ‘it is 
proper,’ ‘it is fit;’ like the Latin ‘decet,’ ‘oportet.’ When thus em- 
ployed, governs the dative of the person, and either the past participle 
or the aorist of the accompanying verb, as in the preceding example, 
which might also be expressed dle Ll . s a we must go.’ 
Sometimes, it may be used personally ; as, stale LS ra which 
may mean ‘what is proper for you,’ or “what do you require,’ ete. 
We could in this way say ole le Cys ss ‘you must go 
there,’ or ‘to go there behoveth you.’ 


e. Verbs meaning “to cou ” or dis “ gain,’ oe il» ‘hand,’ 
connected with them; as he SS ew ie 5 ‘to whom 
have you sold it?’ Li pg on Ls cee als 2s ‘that busi- 
ness was accomplished with great difficulty;’ in like manner, 
LT gh aac? Joe LS ol ‘he gained a flower as his prize.’ In 
such expressions the word .5\» is used in the sense of ‘ possession.’ 

@d. Verbs which ing English require ‘with,’ ‘from.’ or ‘by’ 
after them, govern the ablative, and those which require ‘ in,’ 
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‘within,’ ‘ into,” the locative case; as in the following sentence : 
Ct dee Fe SIS Sg He 

“this is better, that by means of his friendship I 

should escape from the hand of my enemies;’ in like manner 
{d ser oo Jo Sle ee isl 9 ‘going into his house, he 
began to think within himself.’ eee fear and caution require 
the ablative case; as, e. Ly yd ws a by ws “perhaps he is afraid 


of you;’ e ks, ps ws egel pl > ile * the sage keeps on 


his guard against reprobates.’ | 


TENSES OF THE ROOT. 


80. We have already given the general signification 
of each tense, in the various paradigms of the verb, 
pp. 44 to 59. We shall now, following the same order, 
briefly notice such peculiarities as some of them present. 
The reader will recollect that they are three in number 
—the aorist, future, and imperative, of which the aorist 
is the most important, on account of its extensive use 
and application. 


a. The Aorist generally corresponds with the present subjunc- 
tive of the Latin, or what in English grammar goes under the 
name of « present potential’; hence the conjunctions 4S and &li 
‘that,’ Ss \ and t. if, a> § \ t ihough; LG Se * until,’ and 
Vales * lest,’ aca require the use of this tense after them; as, 
LS gi 9) ip yl wee CS Ge S aySle 20 71 
‘if I desire that he should stay till I come, what is it to thee?’ 
It pene implies possibility or obligation; as in the sentences, 
p 8 eS — p eo es ml “whatever it may be possible to do 
to-day, that do;’ (so plist els “2 as Sorel : ad “our 
hope is that this business may be brought to a conclusion ;’ 
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ome oF BS gale a ee 
Post why an Llo nie “if a king sends an ambassador to any 
place, it is desirable that he should be the wisest and the most 
eloquent man of his tribe.’ When the power of doing a thing is 
designed to be expressed, the verb LC. ‘to be able,’ is used in 
all its parts, with the root ba sometimes the ees infinitive) 
of the principal verb ; * e an one > by or less frequently, 
> Re ome Cil> by ‘he cannot 0. 

6. The aorist is very frequently ‘employed to denote present 
time when general and unrestricted, hence it is used much in 
proverbial expressions, with which the language abounds; as, 
os le gl J eh “the wealth of the wicked goes for 
nought.’ It also expresses time future or past, conditionally; as, 
oe eals nt sj by es uss o \ ‘if the nightingale find 
thy abode, then will the rose-garden be forgotten;’ or, ‘if the 
nightingale found thy abode, then would the rose-garden be for- 
gotten.” On the subject of this tense, Muhammad Ibrahim has given 
several sound remarks in his grammar, already alluded to; p. 59, etc. 
He gives it the name of ‘future of the subjunctive or potential mood.’ 
We have discarded thg term mood altogether, as utterly inapplicable 
to the Hindustani language, and infinitely more perplexing than 
useful. Lastly, the aorist a sometimes accompanied by the present 
auxiliary tense op etc., page 43, the precise effect of which it 
is difficult to determine; as, oy cy S on ‘I may speak ;’ 
2 usd igus “Jasod’ is or may be saying.’ 

e. The Future presents few peculiarities, save that in respectful 
language it is often employed for the imperative, and occasionally 
for the aorist; as, Sor bs LSI Pane S$ ae: ole 
‘have the kindness, Sir, to give me a Sab: 80, likewise, 
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am thinking that whatever they say may be from envy.’ Our 
Second Future or Future Perfect is formed , by the future of 
Wea to finish,’ to the Bue of the verb; as, (G5 xa Ls cee ‘I shall 
have eaten,’ (aes LS By “he will have eaten,’ ete. 

@. The /mperative is confined in its application, strictly speaking, to 
the second person, singular and plural. The honorific form oe 
itself as to a third person by ray of, respect; as, sb, _ be. 
silent ;’ 5t pl | come hither; AS Wiles Pes pardon me,’ or 
‘may he pardon me.’ It is not considered polite to use the second 
person singular of the imperative to any one, however low his con- 
dition. The adverb .:~« is applicable to the imperative mood alone, 
43 is applied to it in common with the other modes, :..4) is never 
used with .it; as, pe eve OF Klwe soles “don’t forget ;’ 
ye bal don’t do so.’ The imperative mood is sometimes used 
idiomatically, as in the following cxpressions: 52 » 43 perhaps it 


is,’ or ‘it may be;’ ri Y ri “come, if you mean to come.’ 


TENSES OF THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 

81. Of these, the Indefinite claims most attention. 
The name and signification given to it im most gram- 
mars, is’ ‘Present Indefinite Tense.’ The epithet of 
present is misapplied, as the tense generally refers to the 
past. 

a. Among the tenses of the present participle, the Indefinite 
holds the same rank that the aorist does in those derived from 
the root. Its most ordinary significations are, first, to denote 
conditional past time, in which case it 1s gencrally preceded by 
rt or > *if’ and followed by y ‘then;’ as if the sentences, 


Gap 4 lat es ey By 8\ ‘if he had come, then there would 
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have been no loss;’ aw 4 cob wee 
spoken, he would not have regarded what I said,’ or ‘if I should 
speak, he would not regard.’ So in the ‘Bagh o Bahér,’ p. 71: 


=> ‘If our days were at all lucky, then we should have some- 
where found Hitim, and having }seized him, we should have 
earried him to Nauful, then he would have given five hundred 
ashrafis,’ ete. The conjunction is frequently omitted in the 
former or latter part of the sentence, and sometimes in both; as, 
WL Cryst uel 9 le ee or ile ys ol Gl aa 
‘had I gone, I should have beaten him soundly ;’ in like manner, 
Gh 2 eo V9 E gn on “had I been present, the horse should 


not have been allowed to escape.’ 
b. In the second place, the indefinite is employed to denote 


continuative past time, or to express an act or event that was 


habitual; as the reader may observe in the following passage: 


J sl e: 5 on ul “When the gamester used to win 
(ytttd) he used to become (ho-ydtd) so carcless, that any one 
might take off (utdr-letd) his clothes; then even it would not be 
(na hotd) known to him.’ In like manner, ‘Bagh o Bahar,’ p. 9: 


©) us 1S — il * All night the doors of the houses used not 
‘to be fastened, agd the shops of the market used to remain open; the 
travellers used to go along,’ ete. 


TENSES OF THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE.- 


e. The indefinite is occasionally used for the present by omitting 
the auxiliary; as, KS Ls 35 “what is he doing?’ The student must 
be careful, however, not to fancy that this tense corresponds with our 
present indefinite, as some of our grammars inculcate. Its use as a 


present tense is the exception, not the rule. 


d. The Present Tense is used both to express the precise point. 
of time when the action takes place, and also to denote a continuous 
or habitual state of action; hence it corresponds with both our forms. 
of the present tense ; as, i. GH rs 3 “he is (now) eeiig home;’ 
but in the sentence So le Abner § ml, sy it must be 
translated, ‘he always goes home at night.’ The present is frequently 
used for the future, when it is meant that the action will be done 
quickly ; as, iy LY LES ae cee ‘I am bringing (shall bring) 
the dinner quickly.’ 


e. In vivid descriptions, when the narrator represents a past 
occurrence in the same manner as he or the person of whom he 
speaks originally saw it, and as if it were still apparent to the 


view, the present is frequently used; as in the following passage : 


SF Se ib © le 

- Gl i = ‘When he arrived at the tree, he saw that on 
every branch of it are hanging hundreds of human heads; and 
under it ¢s a beautiful tank full of water, and the stream of it 
ts flowing towards the desert.’ In such instances the past tense 


may be used, but it is less animated and impressive; as 


is SPS CS yeye Ch» Lbs “he went near the ree, and what 
does he see but a marble slab was placed at the bottom of it.’ 
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f. The Jmperfect denotes a past action in progress, and corresponds 
‘with our own compound tense formed in a similar manner; as, 
\s (xg) sy ‘he was writing.’ In most of our English grammars, 
the Indefinite Past Tense, such os ‘he wrote,’ ‘he spoke,’ is very 
improperly called the Imperfect. It is needless to state that these 
expressions in Hindustan{ must be rendered by rs on and 
LS Cel that is, the simple past, of which we shall say more 
immediately. 

g. The tense called the« Present Dubious (page 51) is generally 
employed to denote a future action of uncertain occurrence; as, 
LepeS or ou Wile oe “(perhaps) I may beat,’ or ‘be beating;’ 
co in “Bagh o Badr, p. 38: ya 4S LS ew Coe gil oy ‘ What 


will he (or may he) saying in his own mind?’ 


TENSES OF THE PAST PARTICIPLE. 


82. The main peculiarity in the use of these is, that 
when the verb is transitive, the nominative must be put 
im the case of the agent, as explained p. 103, ete. 


The Past Tense corresponds with what is SP aPrereny called 
the imperfect in ri English grammars; as, Lg dL by ‘9 “he went 
away ; Ws a rs . “you wrote;’ which expressions, though inde- 
finite as to time, convey the idea of a complete or perfect action ; 
hence the absurdity of calling it the imperfect tense. In addition 
to its common acceptation, it is sometimes used with a present, 
and sometimes with a future meaning; as in the following: 
es o%) ome us wir usslan y he By > ‘if she is found, 
then my life remains; if not, it is pone > ls ~ L Ce a ‘what he 
sows, that he reaps.’ We have already stated that the present is 
sometimes used for the future to denote speed; the past is employed 


for the same purpose. Thus a man says io his servant, ry! gl 
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bring water,’ and the answer will probably be RY AReS UY “I have 
drought it, Sir,’ meaning, ‘I will bring it immediately.’ It is some- 
times applied in an idiomatical manner, ; as, Ip 3 | 92 ‘if it be so, 
why he if so.’ 

6. The verb ‘to be’ has, in Hindusténi, two tenses expressive of 
the past, viz. |i ‘was,’ and \gp ‘was’ (or became’), which 
may often be translated by the same word in English. In many 
cases these appear to be synonymous in their application: the 
student, however, must pay (particumr attention to the following 
rule. i is used in reference to simple existence at a distant 
time or particular place, while \ rs is applied to time or circum- 
stances less remote, in the sense of ‘*became;’ as follows: 
is alssh LS\ on eo. ogy Ges was a king in that country ;’ 
\9m oS bs ‘he was (became) confounded.’ In short, \3 de- 


notes permanent existence, and \5 that which was, or became 
existing, through circumstances generally stated in, or easily in- 


ferred from the context. 
o. The PerfgMMiMMMies to the Perfect tense in English, being 
‘ * pwiy past and finished; as follows, 
phas arrived ;’ 2 LIS S Je see 
tl it is used with adverbs of time, 
in : manner’ MEPEeMnot literally be rendered in English ; as 
op LS . ws JS “I have gone dhere yesterday,’ for ‘I went 






there yesterday.’ In this case, the usage of the French ‘je suis 
allé,’ would have come nearer the Hindustani. 

d. The Pluperfect in English will generally be expressed by 
the Pluperfect in Hindustani, representing a thing not only as 
past, but as prior to some other event ; as in the sentence, 


le Wbs Fee ST SQ, sayy Sol ‘I had writton the 


letter previous to his urrival.’ But the converse of this rule 
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does not hold, the pluperfect being frequently used in Hindi- 
stan{ where in English we employ the simple past; thus in Story 
16, a learned Kayath orders his slave to get up during the 
night, and see if it rains. The slave, feeling himself very com- 
fortable where he is, concludes, without getting up, that it does 
rain; and gives the following ingenious process of reasoning : 
i Se ~ie Sl Gone ist asl is “the cat came 
in, I put my hand upon her, she was wet’ (ergo, it rains); but the 
literal meaning is, ‘the cat_ had eqme in, I had put my hand 
upon her, she had got wet.’ The gencral rule is, that when one 
definite past even precedes another past event in point of time, 
the former is expressed in the pluperfect. It may happen that the 
latter of the two events is not expressed, but merely passing in the 
speaker’s mind; as in the above example, where the slave might have 
added, as he no doubt meant, ‘thence, I have ascertained that it is 
raining,’ which would have completed the chain of reasoning. 

e. The tense cadled the Past Dubious (p. 51), formed of the 
past participle and the aorist or future of LU gS is used to express 
remote Probability past or future; as in the following examples: 
Fo LE 4,5 ds aS cy? ile re) on “I know not where he may 
(or will) have bene® Sy LL ES coon a ; cee ou “on 
the way, you must fave met with much difficulty.” The Past 
Conditional (p. 51.) is of very rare occurrence, and is under- 
stood to express the event 1D a& more remote manner than the 
Indefinite (p. 45); thus, Gl> Sl By i Up 428 lai) re} ont SI 
‘if I had opened the cage, then it would have flown.’ A kind of 
expression like the Paulo-post-futurum, is expressed by Lal 
‘to desire,’ with the past participle of another verb; as, 
3s ele \e By ‘he is about to die,’ ‘is dying,’ or ‘will soon 
die.’ There are also other ways of expressing the same idea: 


dg, bg Spe 8) 06 gb Sly hee oh or, I 
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83. The infinitive is used as a substantive to denote 
the state or action of the verb; it is frequently used for 
the imperative, and occasionally it is employed adjec- 
tively in connection with another substantive. 

a. All Infinséwes used as substantives or adjectives are subject to 
inflection like nouns of the third class 5 thus, e wile Ge ran 
“his departure is proper 5, > ws, “e s Usd pel this 18 
the very time for taking ible Lt 4s he rs By or 
Ut ical is sho 59 “he has come to see the house.’ The 
infinitive is often used as an imperative, and as such it may 
even have the negative mat before it; as, ULG pond EP swear 
not at all;?’ Ul wre yb, “don’t go there,’ or “you must not 
go there.’ Sometimes it is used with the verb \ o>, instead of 
the regular tenses of the verb which it represents; as follows, 
\g> GT us ace Us | from what country sre you come?’ 
instead of 2 Us a) us ee Us. It is also used with the verb 
“to be,’ like the Latin sine. to denote necessity or obligation ; 
as, Fm Gl Shes) PS » “you must go there;’ so, likewise, 
PT ew Ae = iF Ue iy CSN st one must 
die (mortendum est) some day at last, and must give up every thing.’ 

6. Sometimes the infinitive, together with its complement (that 
is, the noun which it governs, along with its circumstances), 


may form the subject or predicate of a proposition; as follows, 


“to laugh (iit. to display the teeth) in the presence of kings is 
unmannerly.’ In the following sentence from the ‘Khirad Afros,’ 
both the subject and the predicate are of this description: 


‘to 
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children in the society of the vile, is to effect their ruin.’ When 
an infinitive thus used has a feminine noun for its complement, 
it generally agrees adjectively with the substantive (like the 
Latin participle in dus) by changing 4 into us or oes ; thus, 
se one sty wd; phen a set “I have not learned to 
speak your language ;’ db Jin sé ) Ai y pas “it is hard to 
put one’s finger on a lancet.’ So, in the ‘Bagh o Bahar,’ p. 82: 
SP ronl sy 

O Sir, if it was your 

intention thus to act the stranger, then where was the necessity of 
previously tendering your friendship with such ardour?’ Here the 
infinitive karni agrees with nd-dshnd,i and dosti in the feminine 
gender; so, p. 85, Cy iy ers, luce mFaN< ‘to give 
trouble to one’s guest is not proper.’ Sometimes (though 
rarely) the infinitive does not agree with the feminine noun 
which it governs; as may be seen in the following sentence: 
pred gb UES rh5 ply gb US eee ey bel 6 Le 
“to toil much for this world is in fact much-ado about nothing.’ 
If the infinitive, with the feminine noun which it governs, be 
not the subject or Preuss of a sentencc, this concord does not 
hold between the infinitive and the word ee it governs; as 
asT eh SHS obs Lag! CT aH cx 

ae “an old man and his wife came 6 cut wood (sticks), and 
began ‘to gather sticks.’ Here the infinitives tornd and chunnd do 
not agree with lakriydn, because they are neither subject nor predicate to 
asentence. We have been rather diffuse in explaining this peculiarity 
of the infinitive, because the rule respecting it, as given in most 
grammars, is, to Bay the least of it, unsound. It runs thus: “ The 
termination 3 is used with certain verbs or with post-positions; 
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co (nt), xi (nit), or Qk (niydn), when a feminine noun singular 
or plural is the object of the verb; and \ in all other cases!”” We 
have just shewn from the best authority that ne is used when there is 
neither ‘ a certain verb’ nor ‘ post-position’ in the case, and that ni 
is not necessarily used at all times when a ‘feminine noun is the 
object of the verb.’ 

c. The inflected infinitive with kd (ke or ki) is also used adjec- 
tively in a sense somewhat like the Latin participles in turus; 
as, i S bg wy ‘ this cannot be;’ \f le 
“now I do not mean to go to Persia’ (non sum iturus); 80, 
iS isile Boe on ‘I am not the man to believe, or submit.’ 
Lastly, the inflected infinitive is used with Lf when it means “to 
begin; ’ with Loo ‘ to grant leave ;’ and with UL to get leave ;’ 
as, \) id d5 “he began to say*’ 4 (il> 4f n> ‘allow us to go;’ 
i GL Gt os, ‘they are allowed to come.” The verb \i'> 
“to go,’ may also govern the inflected infinitive of another verb 
(ko being understood) ; as, es led we “they went to play.’ 
The verb ©. ‘to be able,’ gencrally governs the root of another 
verb, but it is often used with the inflected infinitive, ia 
when accompanied by a negative | particle ; | 88, & cS J> G 

“I shall be able to move ;’ i eae 4° he s ‘he was not aie 
to move ;’ Ear one ly uo al cannot say.’ Lastly, the verb 
hond, denoting obligation, may govern the inflected infinitive; as, 

you must go;’ Cp ex os “ you must write.’ 


PARTICIPLES. 


84. The present and past participles, when used par- 
ticipially and not forming a tense, generally add \}s (p. 
46), and agree, like adjectives, with the noun which they 
qualify. In many instances they are used adverbially 
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in the masculine inflection, or, more strictly speaking, 
they are verbal nouns in an oblique case. 


a. The following examples will illustrate what we have just 
stated regarding the participles when accompanied by hzt,d; 
» ‘is there any 


one in Braj who will stop the departing Gopal?’ So likewise, 
& : : a: Sete 


a 

“he saw a 

kettledrum suspended in a tree.’ Sometimes the past participle is 
used like a mere adjective; as, {i el Mes Vee S| ‘there was 
a flowery and fruitful garden’ (not “flowered and fructified’); but 
the words phild and phald here may be real adjectives (not participles) 
derived from phil, ‘a flower,’ and phal, * fruit,’ by adding 4, which 
is agreeable to analogy. In expressions like the following, they are 
used adverbially ; as, dy on “when it was morning ;’ er. els 
‘ when it was evening ;’ ie Dy See “ while I remain ;’ Qe eo 
at aie sight of whom;’ weer Ly ‘without understanding ;’ 
Li, ie “at the time of giving.’ The present participle is 
doubled, to express the continuation or frequency of the act; as, 
1g ra ded dgb els Vilas ‘our work being and being, was not,’ 


i.e. ‘ continuing to be done, was not completed.’ 
6. From the present participle is formed the compound verb called 
statistical (p. 65), by using the masculine inflection of the participle 


‘ 


‘ 4 ” Mong i sd 
together with some verb of motion; as, i> is | aS Sy she 


comes singing.’ The present participle in : this case is employed 
precisely like the ablative of the Latin gerund. Dr. Gilchrist has 
suggested that 4: hdlat men should be considered to be understood : thus, 
wuh gaté kt hdlat mex dtt hat, “she comes in the state or condition 


of (a person) singing;’ but a moment’s consideration will shew 
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that this theory is more ingenious than sound. For instance, 
oe UT (gee ee 8) eit! ‘ he comes (in the state of) one 
singing,’ is all very well, but, on the other hand, when the nominative 
is feminine, as, e sl (yee Cdl Ss) I “she comes (in 
the state of) one singing,’ the expression is absurd; because she is a 
female, and the one singing is a male; and we leave the authors of 
the theory to account for the curious fact of her coming tn the state 
of (a male) singing, at that particular juncture. We believe that in 
‘these instances the present participle is a verbal noun in the locative 
case, similar to those Sanskrit verbals in ¢, etc. (corresponding to 
the to of the Latin), which denote the abstract action or condition 
of the verb. In fact we could add many instances where the participle 
is clearly used like a mere substantive, as ws | Jo “from sleep.’ 
evidently the same as 50 <3, 


c. From the past participle are formed the compound verbs called 
frequentative and desiderative, by adding karnd and chahna respectively 
to the simple masculine form of the participle. The only peculianty 
about these is, that the verbs ine ‘to die,’ and Ll= “to go,’ employ 
the regular forms of the participle mard and jdyd, in preference to the 
usual forms mt,d and gayd; as, wuh mard chahid hat, “he is about to 
die,’ or “will die,’ or ‘wishes to die;’ so, euk jdyd kartd thd, 
“he was in the habit of going.’ * The past participle with hé,d in 
the inflected state is sometimes used like the conjunctive participle, or, 
indeed, it may be a compound form of the latter, for ought we can say; 
thus, e Le f’y® 38 sighs Ser <S\ ‘a Jogt having 


applied the smoke (by way of penance) is seated;’ so likewise, 


having put on various coloured garments, were dancing.’ Some- 


times the past participle of a neuter verb is used adjectively (that 
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4, agreeing with the nominative), alung with another verb; as, 
Gl We; thus, ced Gl de sy ‘they go along;’ 0, 


=S\ ‘a fox was roaming about.’ 


d. The conjunctive participle, by connecting the similar 
numbers of a sentence, saves the use of verbs and conjunctions; 
it commonly refers to the agent, sometimes to the object of the 
verb; as, i Je SS abs qaser ple Cys a! “having gone 
there to- eel and 4daving ‘taken my book, return;’ and again, 


o, 


i Je Ld lenty “2, as" SF sale Ge als Ul ‘ this 
regret has come upon me (through) making haste in this business.’ 
The student will recollect that this participle has several forms, the 
first of them the same as the root; the second, the same as the 
masculine inflection of the past participle, or the second and third 
persons singular of the aorist; but the context generally suffices to 
prevent any ambiguity. 

e. The masculine inflection of the present participle with the 
addition of the particle eS hi, forms what may be called the 
adverbial participle. Its signification is very nearly the same as 
that of the conjunctive participle above described; the adverbial 
form i perhaps the idea of more speed or precision; as, 
> eae wl “2, " (immediately) on hearing this statement. 
This participle may be applied in three ways, all of them tending 
to prove what we have stated aly that it 1s merely a verbal noun. 
Thus we may say, > — curly “2 where yh i is the first 
form of the accusative; we may also say, Si au es cooly wl 
where 4s bdt-ko is the second form of the accusative; lastly, we may 
say, <> as _S cb wl ‘on the hearing of this statement.’ 
Here, we see sunte ine the first two expressions scting the part of a 


transitive verb. and in the last that of a substantive. 
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85. We have little more now to add on the syntax 
of the Hindustani language, which, we believe, we have 
discussed more fully, and we would fain hope, more 
intelligibly, than has yet been done. The following few 
remarks may be still added, as belonging to no particular 
department of the subject. 

a. Sometimes a verb plural is used without a nominative case, 
some such word as “they’ or ‘people’ being understood; as in 


the following examples : ie ad cy | thus they say;’ and 
cab Bile s wy ha ws ve ae men kill thousands with one 


sword.’ In negative sentences, the verb “to be’ is generally under- 
stood; as, ony Gl Ss ws So all “oppression (is) not 
becoming your dignity.’ The particle éS ki is frequently used after 
verbs of speaking, asking, etc., in the sense of ‘thus,’ ‘as follows,’ 
etc. ; as, Ls SoS gee aS LS al ‘he said he had not done 
it;’ lit. “he said thus, I have not done it.’ This is very like 
the use of the particle drz as it frequently occurs in the Greek 
text of the New Testament. In a sentence consisting of two 


or more clauses, if is not necessary to repeat the auxiliary verb 


in each ; as S sy RW) we yy) — 2 So ad soe * sick- 
ness is the thraldom of the body, and sorrow that of the spirit.’ 

b. We may here state in conclusion,ethat throughout this long 
section on Syntax, it has been our principal aim to illustrate those 
peculiarities in which the Hindustani language differs from our own. 
Such rules and principles as completely accord with those of the 
languages supposed to be familiar to the reader, we have either passed 
over unnoticed, or handled very bricfly. It may further be stated 
that there remains a difficult department of the language which must 
be overcome by practice, viz., the use of idiomatical expressions. 
These do not constitute the subject of grammar, and a knowledge of 
them is to be acquired by reading the best,authors, and by free 
intercourse with the natives of the country. 
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SECTION VIL. 


THE NAGARI OR DEVANAGARI ALPHABET. 

86. This is the character generally used by the 
Hindts. Itis read and written from left to right, like 
our own. The alphabet, as used for the Hindustani, 
consists of eleven vowel sounds, and thirty-three con- 
sonants, all arranged as follows :— 


Vowels. 


a © a 6 ItwaFeygFz#F a ié 
k Kh g gh -s ch ch j jh nt 
= €= ©€ WF FeetAt@& F 
th a@ dh % t th @ dh wn p ph 
q FF FF GZ C€ FT AE AW TFT ua 
b bh m y r lL wo sh sh 8 h 


a. To the above letteis may be added the symbol *, called 
anuswaga, which represents the nasal » (page 6), and the vssarga 3 , 
which corresponds with the final weak ys (p. 6) of the Persian 
character. We would at the same time draw the student's attention 
to two compound characters, of which the clements are so disguised 
as to have the semblance of single letters; viz. @ ksh, compounded of 
@ and WY, sounded like our x in flucion, or ct in faction; and ¥y m, 
sounded like our gn in bagnio, or the French gn in ligne, champagne, 
ete. The mark | is used in poetry to indicate the first member of a 
sloka or couplet; and at the end of a sloka it is generally doubled y . 


THE DEVANAGAR! ALPHABET. 


Vowels. 


Tr 
) 
A 
a) 





St S]* SJ OF 


u i 
,? ,? 
‘7 f3 
“et ‘ ae a , Z sorsh 
. y © . 
1u e “ie VP co A awh Pf 
COMPOUND LETTERS. 


RAMA ADITATA 
AALZAAAARA 
Anaz, wa Raa 
WM AUAAAMAA 
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Yn prose the same marks serve to denote stops. In many books lately 
published in India, in the Devandgarf character, the English stops 
‘have been very properly and successfully introduced. 

6. In naming the consonants, the short vowel d (the fatha of 
the Persi-Arabic alphabet, p. 8) is inherent in each; thus ka, kAd, gd, 
etc.: and in reading, this vowel is to be supplied after every letter 
(except the final letter of a word), provided it be not accompanied by 
any other symbol; thus, WAW kdndk, ‘gold,’ ANT nagar, ‘a city.’ 
If a word terminates with a compound consonant, the short 4 may be 
frequently supplied at the end, as in a putra, ‘ason.’ Whenever 
‘ consonant in the middle of a word is not to be uttered with the 
short d, the consonant is marked underneath with the symbol (,) 
called virdma or ‘rest’ (the same as the jasm of the Persi-Arabic, 
p. 10), as qTaar \ 9) “to speak ;’ or the 7s may be combined into 
one compound character, as ©; but in works circulated among the 


natives this nicety is not attended to. 


c. The first of the vowels, “W d, is never written except it begin 
‘a word or syllable. With regard to the remaining vowels, they have 
each two forms: that given above, which may be called their primary 
form, is used only when they begin a word or syllable; but when 
they follow a consonant, they assume a totally different shape, which 
may be called secondary forms ; thus, I d, fs +} 4 = u, - t, ~ a 
—~ 6 = ai, y 0, + au, as may be seen in the following ex- 
emplification of them with the letter “I ga: thus, 


a4 «mw, f 1%. & % 4% WM, WM. 
94, g4, 9 gt, gt, gt, grt, 96, gat, go, ga. 
And the same rule applies to the rest of the consonants. 

d. It will be scen that the secondary form of ©, viz, f is 
written before its consonant “T, though sounded after it; and 
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the student will do well to bear in mind this apparent anomaly. 
The T and t take their place after the consonant; the =~ @ ond pf 
are sfixed to the letter beneath; the —~ and ® above; and the 
T and i are merely the T surmounted by the and *: The 
vowels, and ¢ in combination with the letter { r, are written 
ru, and & “J ré; and the vowel "eg joined to & 4A, is 
written “€ Are. 

" 87. The strict rule in Devanagari writing is, that 
when two or more consonants cofne together, without 
the intervention of a vowel, such consonants unite into 
one compound group; thus, in the word Ata matsyu, 
‘a fish,’ the @ @ and @ are blended as it were into 
one character. For the formation of the compound 
letters no general rule holds, except that the last of the 
group remains entire, and the rest are more or less con- 
tracted by omittmg the perpendicular stroke, and soime-. 
times by changing their primitive form. 

a. The letter {, being of frequent occurrence in compounds, 
is subject to two special rules of its own; Ist. It is written 
over a letter, or group of letters, in the form of a crescent 
(*) when it is to be sounded first, as in the words aa tarka, 
‘reasoning,’ and ur’ parshwa, ‘a side’; 2nd. When the { follows 
another letter, or group of letters, it is represented by an oblique 
stroke (4) underneath, as in QA sutra, ‘rule,’ and FR chundra, 
“the moon.’ oe 

6. In books recently printed at Calcutta, such as the Prem Sdgar, 
the Baitdl Pachisi, the Adventures of Hatim Ta,t, etc., all in the 
Devanagari character, very few compound letters occur; and us a 
general rule they are very little used in any of the spoken languages 


® 
cf India, being chiefly confined to manuscripts and printed worke in 
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the Sanskrit language. The following, however, occur in our Seleo- 
tions, and a perusal of these will suggest the method by which others. 
may be formed. Compounds of which the letter { forms the first or 
last element, are purposely omitted, that letter, as we have just seen, 


having special rules applicable to itself. 
kk kt hy gn gb chehh vi) tt tth 


tn tm ty tw dd ddh dm dy dw nt 

zy = FT F WA A BW A FT 

nth nd ndh mn nm ny mh pte = yn py 

U=2@wteepitesewewa 

ps bd by 6 sht shth  shn st — ath 
ayuwyuiwzs 


gsm BY ss hm hy 


3 


c. Compounds of three letters are very rare, and when they do 
occur, it will be found that they generally consist of one of the semi- 


vowels @ { @ or F combined with a compound of two letters, 
thus: @ kiw, TA nir, @ ply, A sty. As for compounds of four 


letters, they are merely matters of curiosity, 9s QT lpsm, ek] tany. 


88. The best dictionaries of the Hindustani language 
are printed in the Persian character; hence it will be 
necessary for the student to know exactly how he may 
convert the Devanagari letters into the former. This 
he will be able to do efficiently by a reference to the 
following tables :— 

I. Initial Vowels. 
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II. Consonants. 
ewegi4tw#eFeFe4teeFeatyF?7 Fre 
Ss g © Y F&F FTF =F KF yw a 
z= ttwaweYwa4a 
#€ 5 @D yw € © wy HH # 
aMyaq¥egeetktwtaseteay F&F 
ww # ff oY d 5 por wo 
III. Secondary Vowels 
<= 6 6ME fe we Fe 
wy mye av Sha! ws oy 
Sz az az az i ap 
on oe! od oy ee 


a. In the preceding table it will be observed that the ten aspirated 
letters of the Devanagar{ alphabet are uniformly represented by the 
corresponding unaspirated letter, together with the round or butterfly 
form of the letter 3, ¢ A; thus, UHC ghar, “a house,’ ry > WC dhar, 
“a place,’ po. The real h & of the Devanagari is represented in 
the middle of the worg by ~; as, HRT “he said,’ Ls: if, however, 
‘the letter preceding the 2 be 0, )» or q, then the form » must be 
used, and the preceding letter marked with the appropriate vowel ; as, 
SRIF dahdn, “the mouth,’ bao. The cerebral letters € and are 
represented by <> and 5, or &) and 5. Sometimes the @ and 
‘have the sound of a cerebral r and rh respectively; in which case 
they are generally marked with a dot beneath, thus J and @, and 
‘and with 5) or J in the Persian character; as, {ST bard, * great,’ le; , 
“The various nasals vf the Devandgarf are represented by the Persian 
¢ Which will be found sufficient for all useful purposes. 
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6. The letter @ is sometimes represented by oak the letter WF 
generally by _», sometimes by (jw; and the letter W is more 
frequently 4S than _». The compound @ is generally represented: 
by <> or 4, seldom by Uns , Its proper sound. The compound 
W is represented by as ; as, AUST dgyd (dynd), LST; ; its real 
sound, as already stated, is that of gn in the French words. 
chanypagne, ligne, etc. 


89. It appears, thefi, that-the Devanagari alphabet 
may be represented with tolerable exactness in the 
Persian character; but the converse does not hold, as 
the Persi-Arabic alphabet has fourteen letters which 
have no exact counterpart in the Devanagari. The. 
plan adopted in this case is to represent the letters in 
question with such Nagari letters as approximate them 
in sound, which in some printed books are distinguished 
with a dot underneath ; thus, 


nS nr? a a) 0 re c - 
a | a | | | q S q 
5G SG ge eg & 
a OW 7 Wel. 


a. In a few printed books, attempts have been made to invent 
distinct letters for the various forms of the Persian and Arabic zg, 
which, it will be observed, are all represented by Sf; but in reality 
the subject is not worth the labour. In the first place, the Hindus, 
who alone use the Devanagari character, are sparing in the use of 
Persian or Arabic words, to one or other of which the various forms 
of the letter s belong; and, secondly, such words as they have in the 
course of centurics adopted have become naturalized, or, if the critic 
will kave it, corrupted, so as to suit the elements of the Nagar. 
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hus, Syslo is written and sounded WITH Adri. In a new 
edition, in the Devanagar{ character, of the ‘Adventures of Hatim 
‘4,1,’ which we have lately received from India, almost all dots and 


-double letters are discarded, as a useless incumbrance. 


b. The letter a is generally represented in Nagari by employing 
‘the vowel with which it is connected, in the initial form, with a dot 
under it; as, Ox Tag ba’d; ae ta ‘tlm 5 ac TF ’umr. This 
‘method is sufficient for practical use; put it is by no means satis- 
factory, as may be seen in the monosyllable TW¢> which in Persian 
and Arabic is sounded ba’d (the a@ uttered fori the bottom of the 
throat); but, according to the rules of the Devanagari alphabet, it 
makes bd’dd, unless we use the eirdma (.) under the W, as qa ’ 
which would amount to something like an absurdity. 

c. When, in a word, two vowels follow each other, the rule is, to 
write the second vowel in the initial form; for though not at the 
beginning of a word, it is the beginning of a syllable; thus, 
Sal hwa; ‘erar ho’o. This is preciscly the same in principle as 
‘the use of the mark hamza (p. 17) in the Persi-Arabic alphabet. 


@. The best mode of learning the Devanagari character is to write 
‘out several times the whole of the single letters in Plate II. The 
various elements of each letter will be found in Plate I. fronting the 
title page; the small dot accompanying each shews where the pen 
starts from in their formation. When the student has made himself 
tolerably familiar with the letters, he may commence with the first 
story, which is the same as the third story of the Extracts in the 
Persian character. In like manner he will find that the Devanagari 
Stories, from 2 to 7 inclusive, are old acquaintances. Stories 8, 9, 
and 10 also occur in the other Extracts, but some of the words differ, 
viz., those of Persian or Arabic origin are displaced in the Devanagari 
‘for words purely Indian and Sanskrit. The rest of the Extracts in 
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this character are taken from the scarce and valuable ‘ Hindistanf 
and Hind{ Selections,’ edited by Tarinf Charan Mitr, head Munshf 
in the College of Fort William, Calcutta, 1827, in two vols. 4to. In 
their style and grammatical construction they offer no peculiarity 
differing from those of our MHindustanf Extracts in the Persian 
character. 


OF MANUSCRIPTS. 


90. We briefly alluded, at page 21, to the three most 
prevalent handwriting’ in use among the Arabs, Per- 
sians, and Musalmans of India. Of these, the Naskhi, 
being like the type used in this country, requires no 
explanation ; and the Shikasta, from its extreme nregu- 
larity, scarcely admits of any. We shall therefore con- 
fine ourselves at present to the description of the 7Twlik, 
of which we have given fourteen plates of engraved 
specimens at the end of this work. 


a. Plate I. Division 1st presents all the simple elements of this 
character, the small cross mark shewing the commencement of each. 
The 2nd elementary form, here marked \, with one dot subscribed, 
so as 40 be equivalent to be, may, by a mere change of its dots, become 
ww oc wm (p,t,s). The third form, now a c J, becomes in 
the same manner ste (ch, kh, "). The 4th makes two letters, 
oO 3. The Sth, J») 3 and 3 . The 6th is represented as con- 
sisting of two forms; one an indented, the other a protracted linc, may 
in either shape form the se and shin (s and sh), as the only distinction 
between them is that the st (s) wants, and the shin (sh) has, three 


dots superscribed, whethcr short or protracted. The 7th form, .o 


; w 
and (2. The 8th, b and & (¢,s). The 9th, ¢ and ¢. The 
next letters are Ww! (3 LS J Pus and 8s, Then follow the 


initial, medial, and final forms of the 5 4 ¢ or he linked together. 
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Lastly, the J * Vs (id, hamsa, and ye), the latter under two varieties 
of form, the last of which is now conventionally used by the natives. 
to denote the yde majhil (p. 18). 


b. Division 2nd exhibits the second elementary form (viz. that of 
a oe +»), and likewise that of wy and <s, as they appear 
initially, when combined with each of the others following them. 
Division 3rd shews the < (i.e. CTT ¢) prefixed in the 
same manner to each of the others. Division 4th (Pl. II.), the 
Uv cL». Division 5th, the _o (4. Division 6th, the b b. 
Division 7th (Pl. III.), the c c . Division 8th, —» and 5. 
Division 9th, the 5 2, and by leaving off the top part we shall 
in most instances have the initial .}. Division 10th (Pl. IV.), 
the e- Division 11th, the 2 combined initially with the rest of the 
elementary forms. The tail of the he is given only in hd, hd, dk, Al, 
and Aid, but omitted in all the rest, according to the practice of 
Oriental writers. Hence the initial form of this letter is often too apt 
to be mistaken for the mim. The 12th Division contains the combi- 
nation of the characters as arranged in alphabetical notation, noticed 
in p. 20, forming the fanciful words, ‘ Albjad, hawaz, huttt, kaliman, 
sa’fas, karashat, sakhaz, zazagh,’ and the last line may be read thus, 
indicating the name of*the chirographer: Alabd ul muznib, al faktr 


'ubaid ulléhi husaini sherin rakayn ghaffara zunibahu. 


c. Plates V. to XIV. inclusive, consist of a series of words in 
alphabetical order containing combinations of three or more letters. 
The student should endeavour to transcribe these into the Roman 
character, and after some time retranscribe them, as an exercise, into their 
original state. Thus, the first line of Plate V. forms the combinations 
bkht, bhyt, bhsht, pny, bikh, and bind, and 80 on with regard to the 


rest. Coming now to complete words, we may premise, as a general 
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remark, that when these contain of the letters — (»  ™ |, os 
in the middle of a combination, it is usual to give the middle one a 
bold dash upwards, terminating in a sharp point vertically, like the 
m in ga) tnbw (Plate V. line 8), or like the y in Wm syb (Plate 
VII. line 1). 


ad. Concluding remarks.—In manuscripts the short vowels and other 
marks seldom make their appearance; and even the diacritical dots 
are often cither altogether omitted or irregularly placed. It may be 
useful to observe, then, that when “from the ambiguous position of a 
dot, it may apply to more letters than one, it should of course be 
assigned rather to the letter, which is not complete without a point, 
than to onc which may dispense with it. Thus the third combination 
Plate I. No. 2, should be read 6h, and the cighth ns, though the dot 
be over the last letter as if 1 intended to be a (5. But in many 
cases the sense alone can determine the point. Thus the last word of 
No. 2 may be cither be or pe; and the dot over the ninth word of 
No. 8 is so equivocally placed between that and the word above it. 
that it may be read either (2s (> or Ws>, according us the 
dot is conceived to belong to one or the other, above or below. The 
grand key, however, to the reading of manuscripts, is to know the 
language; at the same time many useful hints may be gleaned from 
Ouseley’s ‘Persian Miscellanics,) 4to. London, 1795; Stewart's 
‘Persian Letters,’ 4to. London, 1825; asd ‘Essai de Calligraphie 
Oricntale,’ in the Appendix to Herbin's ‘ Développments des Principes 
de la Langue Arabe, 4to. Paris, 1803. Sce also a work entitled 
‘Oriental Penmanship; an Essay for facilitating the Reading and 
Writing of the Ta’lik Character,’ by the author of this Grammar. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 1849. 


MUHAMMADAN CALENDAR. 
91. The Musalmans reckon by lunar time, their wera 
called the Hira, commencing from the day on which 
Muhammad departed, or rather retreated, from Mecca to 
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Medina; which, according to the best accounts, took 
place on Friday, the 16th of July (18th, new style), 
a.D. 622. Their year consists of 12 lunations, amounting 
to 354 days and 9 hours, very nearly ; and hence their 
New-year’s Day will happen every year about eleven 
days earlier than in the preceding year. 


a. To find the Christian year corresponding to that of the Hijra, 
apply the following erule:—From the given number of Musalman 
years, deduct three per cent., and to the remainder add the number 
621.54, the sum is the period of the Christian wra at which the given 
current Musalman year ends. For example, we mentioned (p. 20), 
that the death of the poet Abli happened, a.n. 942; from this number 
deduct three per cent. or 28.26, and the remainder is 913.74. To this 
last add 621.54, and the sum = 1535.28, which shows that the 
Musalman year 942 ended in the spring of 1536. This very simple 
rule is founded on the fact that 100 lunar years are very nearly equal 
to 97 solar years, there being only about eight days of difference. A 
more accurate proportion would be 101 lunar to 98 solur years, but 


this would lead to a less convenient rule for practical use. 


6. When great accuracy is required, and when the year, month, 
and day of the Muhammadan era are given, the precise period of the 
Christian wera may be foungl very nearly, as follows :—2ule. Express 
the Musalman date in years and decimals of a year; multiply by .97; 
to the product add 621.54, and the sum will be the period of the 
Christian era. This rule is cxact to within a few days, and if in the 
Musalman date the day of the weck be given, as is generally the case, 


the very day is casily determined. 


¢. The Muhammadan or lunar months are made to consist of thirty 
and twenty-nine days alternately, but in a period of thirty years, it is 
found necessary tc intercalate the last month eleven times so as to be 
reckoned thirty days ifistead of twenty-nine. Thc months retain their 


Arabic names in all Muhammadan cuuntrics, as follows:— 
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LUNAR MONTHS. 


; DAYS. | DAYS. 
aye muharram 30 >, rajab 30 
pee safar 29 as sha’ ban 29 
Js | ~ )y vabi ul-awwal 30 hae +) ramazdn 30 
Lal ~~ Jy rabi'us-sdni : Jit shawwal 29 
: m~~O yg . _ gas | 0 vo wwe - 
aN = rab?’ ul-akhir sae!) Lso°si, ha’da 
ae 80 
oh ry Te jumdad-al-awwal 30 sae3 Usd zt ha’da | 
us NT Slax jumad-as-sdni tet | usd 2t,l hija 
~a—c : 29 
pil Kves jumdd-al-akhir | as sd zt hija | 


d. We here subjoin the days of the week; on the left hand are 
the names in use among the Musalmans of India, next those of the 
Hindts; and on the right, the Persian names, which last are much 


used in the dates of letters, etc. 


DAYS OF THE WEEK. 





MUSALMAN. | HINDG. ENG. 

Jp) thodr. heaps rabt-bar. | Sun. 

wt 5: y\ 9-0 gus someaY oF pir. fey som-bar. | Mon. 
Je. mangal. Flee mangal-bir Tues. 

budh. | Lb) dudh-Bdr. | Wed. 
il, bRAS>- beam sum’ a rdé. | Jegnd $) brthaspatt-| Thur. 

bar. 
povee jum’ a. yb ne sukra-bar.| Fri. 





1 ¢ e 
Ee sanichar. ) hanes sani-bdr. | Sat. 
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92. The Hindis reckon by solar years, and luni- 
solar months. Their principal era is that of the Kali- 
Yug, of which the year 4956 expired about the 11th 
of April, a.v. 1855, at which period their new year 
generally commencas. 


a. The Hindu year is divided into twelve equal portions, which 
may be called solar months; but all festivals and dates are reckoned, 
not by these simple months, but by the duration of the moon which 
terminates in each. Hence, although the momh baisakh begins de jure 
about the 11th of April, it may have commenced de facto from one 
day to twenty-eight days sooner. When two new moons occur during 
one solar month, which happens once in three years, there is an 
intercalary month, and the month so intercalated receives the name 
of the one which preceded it, that is, of the solar month within 
which the two new moons may happen. 


b. Beside the wra of the Aali- Jug, the Hindus in the northern 
half of India reckon from the time of a renowned prince, by name 
Vikramaditya, who lived (or died} about 57 years before the com- 
mencement of our wra. Another common wra is that of a prince 
named Salavahana, which commences 78 years after the birth of 
Christ. The former of these eras is called the Samvat, and the 
latter the Saka wra. Several other «ras are in use in ccrtain parts 
of the country, for a full account of which the reader may consult 
a profound work devotcd entirely to the subject. entitled ‘Kala 
Sankalita,’ 4to. Madras, 1828. 


THE HINDU SOLAR MONTHS. 
lun April. | ucly August. Lay? December. 
i> May. | al ar y\S September. ais le January. 
fll June. LS 


&” 


iC : 
October. re February. 
G Hole: 3 : 





wy " } or cS) pale 
5 July. v ‘ 
wp we) November.} Gos March. 


warec sufsar 


Qaa ae a 


——————. 


R fa arf at az are F Hla A WaTA War 
ua wile TST att WaT waa wat. fae ered 
Sq UR seta A aur, wT wa! fanart a aa 
HTX are. 

Rue aes aT we are F caare a cre 
Bk. wala: Craqaey Bla Vl aMGsTs 3 WHS GAT 
qua. aa qe Gar wat sar, fay wy ¥, aaa 
Ht Trait SA ary at ata. 

‘2 WHIT A Tea S yay, fe aTT a aH WT ITA 
stat 2? Aaa a wel fren, fae wera Tare! Vata. 
AATS ART, CAAT WT WT B ael AEAT? | 
Hae Fae, Tea Gare! wT alert qat wt 
wala, AT WYATT VT HT fw ara arg? 

8 Us Gs We Te 8 fread SM MN. cfraraea 
Ziai at eat Zag wut. ciara TE F UH aa} 


x 


Ae A 


fret. cee zat Her. seH Ws aH oT RAT. 
Hea wT, Fae! TAT aM, wat Bet Bw 
qret, Ta @, At fava aa 2, qa wer AEH WAT 
V5 afar FO Me aa Bra, FH va ssa. 

Y UF UAT TITUS & Ua faa s NY GT WaT. 
wat ateure at faqa Awe at. fe aera care! 
qa aarat a wat a faqu a Part F ANY az 
far. arqure a waar fe q BATT BATT? FAT 
fe wera at ayga ver fa eata & FT TTS 
qarfiac we wid &. argue A ae, wT aa faz 
aaa vel GN? Facra se ATS AGT 

€ UF ATIY MNT va at vata erat ua aT a 
aia @. STAT a wer, tra Ver! Sa at ura aca 
GUT Ya TM. VHA AUT, FET ¥. yar w faa are 
wren? fav agT atar &. wer fawt art a, wa 
at Ha zzter at, WN A. wer, fers gar Zz. 
HET, YE SIT F a Cel, Wace ey srvar. far 
HU, TAH: TEATS. HT, war st! Tt ara waa 
faa, Ua ata qa wT. TH Tal Bq UT, aifex a 
Bl; UST UST Hare SAT Te. 

© UN FUGA MAT I. Tata F wer, fa Hara 
CAA F WG AHL Tal GT. Baa FY, WaT wale 


ot Tam UT aga. FET, VA, HT. AT saa TAT 
maT Tatata WM era, Vfsa Tar ay. AT HET THAW 
VATU Ga, TAT: Sa. fac wer, fe wy vat a 
zat Wt i, WIT WITT: ast. HET, T wa aaa! 
ae Fat AAS Fart LAT at sTaAT? Her, arfea ! 
mys fear fae ware wee: at ae, at erfee wT? 
sifac us fea wat aq ea Rs Sat Wa AL AAT aa 
at. 

c art aqy at at feat fawaat ar: um uz aft 
BaF ula a Far, aT vas faa at Fqa war. 
at gaa faa a fear, at asa M ara frat a, 
aT avy fret af aj fa At wa ua faae faferar Fer 
Salt ca fest aT Sqat SFE ste, aA Az 
at ata wa ot feat ut, at faqa a at? FF 
a ae aera fear eat avi Zar. aq tan 2 
sat fra, wer, at aa a ac fear ea ad 
SQrT; FET at, fae Bat tat at HS y frat =? 
C8 MWA F THA AAA; BVT BT VT TET. 

é va faga faa aia a faqs ua ara a fear 
Sat UT, <a A AMS Vary WM sei wr Far, He war 
Be at qe ee 2a seq WT OA. ca at Dar ze 
aq aq ata fa fae ard ast care aura 2 wy <aAT 


¥ 


trat &. ua A xa 2 yar, fe ah! we ae, aH 
zqat Cat &, at aa aH war arate? feaa ar gaye 
@ qat aver, fa ca faat At urs feat za qa 
WAT AA HA ATI Fat WTA rar, fe aa a aa 
Sa ata cM via erst feam a, ca fea A Tar 
e. fae ga wa feufaar Bs, Wet fess afera HF 
ute. 

Ro Ua TST a waa ayat fae aaa aT sur, 
aT <a Sifaa fearat; wa va a fae ger UT, at HL 
Wa MH. VT a es BT BIT ca a faqa ard 
waa Wi, a ve we cag feat. az Tat FE 
GLA AGT THN BAW, TI CIA F WALA HHT HT, 
wees ! wg aT eet wa arfaa Awana ea; TT 
uaifea se ate fa. cron 4 fae aaa WI ae, 
WAC FHA. THT BIT WT ETY ATER GT THT. 
Tsar A wT ey A ad} ATA H Bat Vel, WRT 
Vat! wart era Hare? vas ae, ge are Are 
ar %, fase ez wiz UAT WS. ARITA a KT, 
GAR Ala aT BS? TAT WH FT UTS. aa Tra Bras 
awe ST ATT aTRa wa. q¥l Fe UY TY AT 
aet, werae! aA at ge <iq ANT, fae aa A 
Ww %. : 


4 


W Arse VM sare A sat azid a ae We 
Tr a. eh fat aqgy 2 ua ater wt faxes 
EIST, AT VSR UR Y Tea AZ asa WH. fae 
frara 4 arar, fa qa a wat ae! war, at ama Ha 
ORT EA. CAAT He, FS Hizt aia A Tar, aT 
4 Ot, HC UR ora ay Taat war; fara ua wey 
ai at wa F aca F waa UI, aT. a maaTa & 
arat wet, fe AQ va as & 42 4 AD cre a 
HZ HUT SX Tet Fi. vas wer, fa faa Fz 4 
FSX S fad} a aa HET. Ge Ga, TE AY SF UTE ST, 
Baal Us qt UTy Ta, ae fH Ge ae, TINT VE a 
faqat un tet cart ard, fa ae faarer wea az 
qs WaT, WIT Yaa ser, fa wia vy, frat arg 
tar ty, faa at ayaT dar Fart VW. TAT FE 
VAT TAT. 

QQ dt ataagera fawat waa at fara, wc 
WS Wa AALS ATI TSR. aa UH a Rl Baer, 
fe ark! qu get as Tey, at @ whe uN Taal ATT 
G TAS TEA WaT. TE Ga ae Te EUs Ta 
Gigay, HS AT aT CG, Ht WA W Gar, ai ce a 
Was Fa GUE fad a ery aga aT asa fea. wa 
3 fara, wa9 aes, Gua A. ae dart Ger aa 


€ 


at. waa aur, wn Za wart ae et, Gat 
Rat? fara rat fears Ha war, wre ay Ware 
aia fax ara. va a & us 4 eugare @ wer, fa 
aa! at garyga , wear faa fea aet qa aa? 
UIC ATA GHA HET, WRT RE. TE Ta, fae ara 
aa} waay ard, FF oar ea wa; aie GT Zz 
AIT UT ear wart; wre fant aa MN BT viz 
era wiz & ara Hea; Te eu, HF A TF UT 
43%, faa ge feat W at aa se ay faa ai. 
ae wiueaaa at ara Ba, ae ferarcr are, wart ws! 
UT ura. 

Re Us HIRT HT ta S ae Ma A, aTH TyA 


rw 


SUH UH AT VUIU Acar. ua fea fam fanarc 
a1 ala al vag, aa aggu 4 festart a ar, fa 
ag tes Vola & eis A at fawar? area, zr 
GS. FET, wl A Te STs F, at Hag ua aM ¢. 
HE Wl. VA FA SAA AIT & ata at fear; aca 
4A RT A HIST. AT HYRU A wer, fe WA ari 
at aa at fear, wa <a at aet ereat; ara, va 
ara WT MTS, aT ATE |, TE aT Te aTYa. Te 
4 AT, WHET. ATA SIT SF. A MM Tar =. FE sar, 
MA ara ay Ra wala Se? Ter waa, a qe ayy 


s 


aaa. Ta aA s Baa H va a ara ar are fear, 
WT aa Tet AM wr fear. far Faster gaz 
arm at erzt Za ater, fe ae F a am, THF 
Wala AT UTS. TIA HV, Bi at avy, we a |] ay 
ara aa 2, a Ace F wars ar ayy F Seq ars. 
Mt VATTI SF Ta AM fear, Te SF YAH ary, az 
TET. UH VETS Te ca a aara fas yarcr. aa 
wa a arnt fefeara a aver, fe a ast aS =e ST HS 
URITAT S53 WT A A VE HVTad Ae! BN? wl HE 
GAT AC AT UT, TAT UH A Sat al. Te Va fasiare 
facia ST 304 AT TT. 

ws un fea waay arene 4 Steae H ATE ara 
HER GI AT FAC yar. attaa tae sae frar, fa 
GT UCAS F AA A SECT Bl. GANT UTS FH FET, 
feat ara ATM MN Hwk 2. Arae sre, fF 
ASUS ! GE Te ATA ¥, aT at feart Ua aq. We 
aa fe, oe weTad Wi aanz ¥, ot fax faq aH, AT 
az frat. fac dae 4 ae fH, aercrs! aa ® 
BTA AY TH ATA BT BTW MS. RET Tea wear. cat 
aa & Gad UI care F ane FF at afgara ger 
WA, WT TT TET Ua F Waa aTTATE H wet wR 
UR TAT FS AATHT HUI, ARITA Ft arse B fH cat 


— 
aR 


fafrat 4c us GIT UH UH BVT TH AT ALAT Ta 
Se Har ere. ATA HATS aT Baa HUT UT 
4 aaa A Fae ara waa, fe sei farad ay gy 
H Ela. Tet ATT UR AST Wel AT AT Aral areaar ? 
ut Star ere. fewer a qre at fearar; wre 
J va wT Fe He, Gas aT BHAA AC ars at a 
arat? agar, ae] awara etm. faa ae ee 
fad} 4 era ata aty ac ver, fe wercra! we 
afta, are arfea, wart ot WH ae ara ark, fa 
wei faaraa aS ey H UTM, TET UH VST UTA AT ATT 
STAT ATS? AE AA ATH HE A QAHT TITUS A 
Cae F WET, HY aTat qaa Bar wia@i Tar, fa at 
faara Ua Aart. 

U4 WHIT aT ATE at ae Ufa a, fe aar waz 
BT VTS, Ua HT AAT Bl TA Tel ATA ATS Bi HTH. 
ait fae zits aaa qual at Taq, Va HI Se FT 
acd. ua fea sit faae at faq an ¥, fe att 
SSR A AF OTT 8 HIT TGA AVN UT T frat 
THE. Bare, wh! cag Hisar. ay Creat ZA 
WE; TTA sae YET, Gat UMS? sax fear 
a ara aCe ata & aera S aay at farar ¥. 
Bs AT QS qATUT ast wea, ce cq F Tia =. 


é. 


TANT Ga, Teal a, whe z, art ae, aT Ser fa 
ark TH UT Va Hew’. si awifa sas WH 
VSI. VAT Rel, ATT Ala WE Fi Ta %, vs a 
fea BU, aay Mate F are wa, cages TM 
SB Te Bat sets WM we fare. far Far, fe us 
a aautaa fagat HFA srs are are DA 2. 
wa G yar, owt Trt VP was Her, AC rar 
Wy TTA. TH ATA FB BAH Vl ATATS Vara 
qt wa, we gat fea Usafer F as, fica A 
Wt ee are, Arwa! a Hai faura. Hwa 4 qe 
sat afgar. fac areata a wer, dese! 8 Ai 
faarad. drat, et aera! cq ara & gaa Hi, 
QTTNTS F ate Nel whe at wer, Hae Ta ar 
qaqa at, ad} al wil AIT Vreat &. a a ae 
aaga ad ata ar oat a fear? arar, ua aaey 
qasy FA, BIC faa vs wd we; awa Hi ae 
wara, a drat feare. ca ara & aad Yt waa By 
aITATE 4 eae at fawra az fear. 

A WEA ae A Ciatfrara s Sas F WT 
an un cat auat fear ur, wie va & derfeai 
WaT, BT va ar ste arate F eaar fear a, ca 
faa fe av arg ard ara, Ft ve Tea at SR, 
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arferat a4, HT ATS Mt GATT AUTTTA S firaz 
fea aeferara F aye. ux fra faat fret at te 
ad VETS FAA GT TTT S WS VAT SIT Ha, 
Gat fen S ae ANT WHA WAT UT: Fay THW 
S faq waar; Vas Ma AT GIT AT aa, UAT 
gia aa detfwat ars Tet : gaa WH aeure 4 aw, 
aay, Sta 8? aati a we warent fear, walraare! 
art ar ark vey. Ua fees at Se ¥. ars ai, 
fa sa sah ATA FAA A WW. ATA ae] F A. 
qTTUTS A BAT aH, fe Ta A TATA BT GTA ATaN 
fe faaat @? areact faaza fear. fa yaftary. 
az uly aa e. Gad B MeUre 4 Br at, fa aes 
Gare ala aa ural 4 afsa ane A art vara a 
qara. BU ast wisl far ws, a a are ata aa 
ura & afar ware aN aar. 
yo ATE ST Ua fea aHaT aITATE F AIT 
WaT ma; we a Cant we fear, a a ara. 
ata Ue Wie Ta Slat agai & WM A arar fa wars 
WA AT WIT Weat Te faqar arat ¥, ate faa 
Way Urat & ? fara wrere % wae vat faar frat 
—Wrea & ore wy 88, WT Vaart arar Za fanz afaa 
Wt ara F Sarge F awa aa, fe ark HN! arcure 
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a ae ware Te are ast fron war FH, a ca ae az; 
a fan ars aa; a ae at fea ae TUT, at caa 
ala A wa Sarcr arat qaTat wa fan a faa 
WET. CAAT HY, SH Aa Ta, Traw Agu Baa 
we @ wre ary fear. waa ant @ ar wa at. 
We ATS Ta Fat areqTe S Tei FATT ait. 
UIST AW, SQ faa at wrens? fad a ar ae, 
AVS! UTE ATT aT. ara at fa se Tara. 
Hea BBY Va ara vufaa wu. Fea Wt ary 
HC aera aaa. feats! qaauesn at are 
fear? seis Ta aiuant Fe, AETTTH! wa aT 
ar far arat mat ace fea a aa faqar, crea 
aa waa ery fear, ca fra fa areas az &, 
<a A qat ward, wit ae faa FS ag | wa 
faura. Ta Tey s Gad Vl Waa Bl ASTUTE F VAT 
Hay sar fear, wre ere a fra ua aia fear. 

Qe HTS ATITY TAT BVA FS AT GAIA, WT TE 
agar, fe arat! dart at SIT %, HT aT ST, a aT 
al WM Sl. BUST AZT GaRL YE GUT Tar, Great 
a! gO at a faa % at at et, 4 aT aT a ee. 
facta wa aaa va lai A a aadia Wa. va 
faq Ga A AAT TE STST Weare HT Baarar. fa fare 
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at aa a UST UT. WHE SF GAH, TTF AS GB ary, 
grat! UIC AA VS WATS. SAM TH oe. 
fcra aga at eer Gat F NS sa aT Va Ht weary 
SU, NC set Te Ne Fant wer. ces ak us 
sat 3 ZeaT TET. TET TATA? fe wT A ata 
GLH WHT, FT at A ce MLVTT aT AL; War 
Bat Ve wt Waar war ¥. HIT BTG ETS UT VST 
Sat @. AS Ba AE GAT VET, WIT AS BT VST. TY 
ie he fea war. fac at ara saa ate. fa 
Tar, Te sar faa wT Faq F. HT WT WET ET 
AY Sl HII A TISTAT BS. -AS BA. WA AS, 3 STAT 
ae fwa. az art ara vai, fa a a faa & a 
UE asa zi we faa &. ai ga, a rat BAT Vz. 
WIT aka 4 UTeT Sitar faa, a tte de TAA Ve: 
WATS TE UH A uA st Her, fa wis! Tar, wa 
aT ATT AHA sat 2, att fat a ara ayy ara. 
ze aa a Gad Et aay a as F ae, wt ara! 
aiat 4 Fee aaa at ars wT gore FT at avy, 
aaa al Wa ea ANT Fa WTA. faqs BT Jat Frat, 
areat H! qa we aed Y, dare qa sit %, aT AM 
<s ABT at at WT. Ta aT FE BUTS ayy. 
ce fas) sre ae atk gar Far as ysTM 
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fe us wee Sara Raat ee seem fear, fret 
uifea! AQ aS at wa & ge a fearer ogra; 
2Sl, VAAH SAT F ary ay Saat facar ¥%, wT 
AT Fer ae Aaa. cat ara s Gaa H frat M 
Saat Ter, fF eR, BA acare ae arf. a 
a ua ae ufcra ay, fear vet ay a aay qarET, 
WT Ta Fae aa TE We AQ qa @ FE Sa aa 
a ae ach. ae fara Ml ata Gant aya FT aT 
at faat St al THA AT ACA Sa WAT WAT; WL UA 
aN wT wifaa as we, feret 4 frat HM F ae ae 
ata tae AF aS Wa BAN A, fe Fa Tart wea at 
ace fea H frat vet ae & aay fear, a Trai A 
yee at Vufad SU, BIT eTe Seat ae, fe frat 
A! fara eva wifes sts, ate aT A wy at aa 
Ta QA. war a va crat a ara Gara aa A france 
fa 2 fea FG’, aa F Me, ats F Ge, AT ar’? 
aq faa ¥, cao eae wait avi Gar? ae aay, 
TA Ga FT HV, TES TIS Sy, BIT WS FT Fy Hew. 
CWT aa F Bad El, A BS AST S TT ai wa; wie 
wa ave He far ara vufea eu. va SF TEAH 
frat A a wer, fe et fea vee wa at we aA; 
WT AT TE MS MATT AT ATM eu. oats Wer. 
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fe wa va Ge Wiat wa? fret MA ow, fe qa 
ga & aia a} Tal WNT TAT QTA BT ATTOT S aa 
ait as WH aera; we ae TETAS AW ore 
era, aa qa frre @ oa wa ewia shear, wor 
MNT BART AE AAY TWAT TAA, Ww aa a 
sical, wre after, ot qa ward) Wa 4 aray, at 
wera frat 8 ve wt. farera 8 Stat stage wa, 
We GH wifs aca GA; aT BTM FTA Tat BT 
We qarat yar, fe qa we wl ATG HT? ae, 
frre wet Tt rear euia ae. aT se fare 
ama; fac oat + wa wata ae Gara. are 
waar, fan ace aearar %, ca & <a at ara faa 
ara fad aifa aur Mera ais. at wag, ae 4 
WU, WT AA A HVT BVT VIay; ww waqa wa a 
wT Tea WT? Sate, CA Wa Y, WATT Wa GUA 
ST AU ka ara & fast Zn, Wh va area ©. 
frgra art era & art A va A aa aA M xa 
fora fa ark wit a ga. 

R° NHIT FTITUTY H area ua (ea feat araaa 
a aiare ar ae faaauz ara; waZt aT ATT UE 
wie, Fark am A fea earch wea wrorefe ce. 
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WEMTE Axes we we; fra A wer, wget UT 
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wit ae se 8, 8 mk wo F fart wart MY Wea BT 
ayare ar ca? frat at ara ware we 7a; cea 
are HTT; AUTH % sa 4 Vt Ce aT Te GET 
Qe Ha, waraare! are ea FT a ay, 
BGT NT MNT ae wen @ fe @ are as F fra 
WATT BY ATT wT a MAS? Kas a ToT Sry eA 
Ta ; aercra a va 8 aft we Val; HUT wyaare | 
AYLI BAA AT, AT THA YUM al, WT IT 
RY; GY Ural AT SIX SAT WIS; TIS WY GE EA, 
fe wget US MS TE TEA &, fe Fay we Fi firs 
Sarct fe ware al Waa BATTS? ca Pe wea 
Har RAN; eae A wa G ahi fae aT Ta aT; TAT 
fear, fe are TAN BTA WT TT; TEL WITS ATT 
Qo wig, We zt BATT? GWG; ces wa a 
faae, fe wqTT TNT AE Aa THA @, fe F are as 
H re WaT HT aS aT a STH SF? xq aq ae 
TATE QIASTATA ; ATATH AF BaF Wt va aT We 
yet; aa vara a wer, fe waraare! ca faeang 
at ay feat BIT AM wet BV? ca ara se Gaa G, 
faa faa FMT WT Wa TE Y, ALTA A TE Gara. 
aq aaa A HET, ATTA! B ay ve faaraz F wed 
ai, TC Ut, WC fae A wVA Aa aT UTA Tara 
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frat. areuTe & yar, at wr? ater, ay faercr 
werda Se us ata ata weet at wet ay} aear 
2, wea a aa a at} ara au, fe wget eH WH 
au &. wrt Acae wa aT area, WT NT aT 
facaareat; Baas WM aaa ah wra dur, fe wg2T 
WT WT eEM ®. We ZITaAT qaeel, was 
ara WH ae gy wet, fe wear we uz ae F. 
We EM afe, faa Ta FT we a GET, Ta A ya 
Hwa a ara, fe weet TU Owed % awe ara 
GARC FTUTS A HE, WaT WA Aa FT, Va aT 
wat ay e. faaca fear, fe vedtera! art wea = 
aa Al, VT ABST FT Ara are ae aear z, fa = 
ats aa a faa SATU FT TITS AT AHAST. BYR 
Baa VV, ATT UTS A VV ET VA a WSUT al, WIT AR 
uret a fatatt aT TBA VTIFT. 
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VOCABULARY. 


[N.B.—The letter m. signifies masculine, f. feminine, a. active, n. neuter. It has not 
oecn deemed necessary to give the names of the different parts of speech, except wheu 
a word belongs to more than one division. In the Hinddstani words and phrases, 
k. stands for karnd; h. fox hond; d. for detd; J. for ydnd. and J. for lend, The letters 
a, p, s, and A, at the end of each definition, denote respectively the Arabic, Persian, 
Sanskrit, or Indian origin of the word explained. ] ; 


\ _p| uétar, m. an answer; the north. s 


| ab, now, presently; ab tat, till u | utarnd, u. to descend, to alight. s 


¢ 
now ; ab-kd, of now, of the present iil stifdkan, accidentally. a 
time. Lil itnd, so much, so many. 8 


j{ dd,-m. water, lustre. p il dth, eight. s. 


ws y{ Rts Ae : mM 1 o, Hy 
\acu! sbtidd, f. beginning. a LUI uthdnd, a. to lift or raise up, 


Sly! abhdgt, ill-starred, wicked. s to take away. # | 


oui! abhi, just now, immediately.  (45\ uthnd, n. to rise up, to be 
| aber, m. time, delay. A abolished, to go away; uth-sjdnd, n. 


ee] ap, self, selves; your honour. 3 to depart. s 


skuleasnde, in the midst, in the 


oo aputrak, childless. s 
oe course of. 4 
poly aparddh, m. fault, trans-  . : 

hee yp) asar, m. impression, effect. a 
gression. ma 
pull dpas, our-, your-, or them-,selves, a! Y, to-day. 8 


one another; dpas-men, among ail | tjazat, f. permission, orders. a 


themselves, ctc. s Lor! ai, an interjection to call or 
wee! upasthit, arrived, present.s bespeak attention, as: Sir, hark 
Lu\ apnd, belonging to self, own. 8 you: h 
leis 1 d@ pahunchnd, n. to arrive | achchhd, good, excellent, well. s 
at. A [strip off. ¢ oh! sao] Ahmad-dbdd, the capital 
\ G\ utdrnda, a. to cause to descend, of Gujerat. p 


jo 


~ (2) pel 
cael ahmak, very foolish, a fool. a Jj! dsdd, frec, solitary; a hermit. g 
l= | aiwdi, m. condition, circum- Lana! as-bas-ki, inasmuch as. p 
stances, events. a 50,1 deurdagi, f. affliction; dis. 
¢| \as| tkbtird’, m. contrivance, in- 
vention. @ 


pleasure, vexation. p 


a0 yl dzurda, afflicted, vexed. p 


| 
{ 
| 
! 
yLnsl shhtiydr, m. choice, power.a (pulej! s. f. demd,ish, trial. p 
pl dkhir, last, at last, the end. a bas azhdahd, m. a dragon. p 
ws] ékhirat, £. faturity, a future (»! ws, that; #s, this; inflections of 
state. a the pronouns wah and yth; ts-men, 
e ot dékhin, m. teacher, preceptor. p during this, in the meantime. 4 
\u\ add, performance; payment; blan- cal ds, f. hope, desire, reliance. s 
dishment. a wy! asan, easy ; dsdni, facility. p 


Ls! asbdb, m. causes; goods and 
3 adab, m. institute ; politeness, chattels. @ 
manners; plur. dddb, ceremonies, Jus! ustdéd, m. a teacher, master. p 
etc. a jluiies| tstifedr, m. searching for in- 
cett ddmt, m.f. a descendant of information, inquiry. 4 
" Adam, a human being (man or Vt asra, m. refuge. s 


cla} udds, grieved, dejected. s 


en eee 


woman), people. a a raf, m. prodigality, ruin. @ 
lel ddhd, half, s c paul ts-tarah, in this manner ; 
pol udhar, thither. 4 us-tarah, in that manner, h a 
po! idhar, hither. / —l.:\ ts-liye, on this account. A 


Ss! adhik, more, exceeding. s yest dsmdn, m. the sky, the firma- 
Glrol adhydnd or adhyd-lend, ato ment, heaven. p 


halve. h | J\qul aswar, riding, mounteds aswdrt, 
s3\,\ srdda, m. desire, purpose. 4 act of riding. « 
plyt ardm, m. comfort, health, re- easel tswaste, for this reason, 
pose. p _ uswaste, for that reason. 
3) arth, m. substance, purport. ¢ | xu! asis (or dsis), f. a bencdic- 
r) yy! drzt, f. wish, desire, want. p tion. ¢ 
yy ‘git drirh, mounted, riding. s Lis whdra, m. a hint, a signul. @ 


LIN wrdnd, a. to dissipate, squander ; Jiu! ashrdr, miscreants, scoundrels. 


to cause to fly. « | ait st ashraf, nobles, grandees ; 


® 
by | wend, n. to fly, to soar up. s . ashrdf-zddi, daughter of a grandee. -; 


A (5) a)\ 


437% ashrafi, f. a gold coin so called. ESI tkdyak, on a sudden. p 
The Calcutta ashrafi is worth a S| Akbar, name of the best and 
guinea and a half. a greatest of the Mogul emperors. a 
M81 dehnd, an acquaintance, lover, \gS' shatthd, united, together, A 


friend. p S| aksar, most, many, much; for 


List dshiydna, m. a nest. p the most part. @ 

Ub.c! istabal, m. a stable. a \S1 dkhd, m. a bag, sack. h 

Jo\ asl, f. root, origin, foundation, MS1 akeld, a. alone. s 
capital. 4 es | dg, f. fire, dg-d. or lagdna, to 

lac! asil, noble (as fo blood or ton fire; dg-lagnd, to take fire. « 
origin). @ sys | agadrt, f. the fore part. s 

glkl tttld’, f. manifesting, declaring ; sb | dgdh, acquainted with, aware 
investigation, knowledge. a of. p. 


ol pane iztirdbi, f. vehemence, pas- | 5} agar, if, when. 


sionateness. a dm § \ agarchi, although. p 
| we ; : : 
jhacl 1’ttbdr, m. confidence, credit, YS\ agld, prior, past, ancient. ¢ 
respect ; «'tibdr-k. to believe, or _2 | dge, before, in front, formerly, 
confide in. 4 forwards ; in future. s 
Selah 9 : Fr + n 
Lancl 2’timdd, m. reliance, trust, a. LS dgyd, f. an order, command. s 
dj!) a’ld, higher, highest. a éoJ\ albatta, certainly, indeed. a 
2 
cies! a’mal, (plur. of ’amal) actions, |; = alp, small, few ; alp-bayask, of 
conduct. @ / a tender age. 8 


eo al a8 


cli] dfat, f. calamities, misfortunes, wile! iifit, f. courtesy, respect, 


evils. a | notjce. @ 
Le} dfat, f. calamity. a cw \ec!! iltimds, m. f. beseeching, 
csi! dftdd, m. the sun, sunshine. p petitioning. a 


Lew ulajhnd, u. to be entangled, to 
quarrel. A 


dks] dftdba, m. an ewer. p 
un ph dfrin, f. praisc, applause. p | 
ajludl afsdna, m. tale, story. p | Gls’! uljhdnd, a. to entangle. h 
Uw gun afsos, m. sorrow, regret, vexa- daaii]| al-Kixea, ta short. 4 
tion, tterj7. ah! alas! afsos-k. or | cH alag, separate, apart. s 
afsos-Khdnd, to lament. p 1 wil! ulfat, f. habit, familiarity. a 
(wis! iflds, m. poverty, destitution. a. sod dlida, sullied, contaminated. 
weld! Afldtin, m. Plato. aul ilhdm, divine inspiration. « 


ra) 


ast ildhi, divine. a 


alel smdm, m. a leader in religion, 

4 prelate, priest. a 
ajle\ amdnat, f. trust, deposit. a 

wyist| tmtthan, m. proof, trial, 
examination. 4 

ve! dmad, f. arrival, coming. p 

|e! umard (pl.) nobles, grandees. 4 

dav! umed or ummed, f. hope; ummed- 
war, hopeful. p 

joel amir, m. a commander, a noble- 
man, a grandee, a lord; amir- 
sdda, son of a grandee; amir- 
sddt, daughter of a grandee. a p 

eel dmez, (in comp.) mixed with, 
full of. » 

wo! in, (inflection), plur. of yth, this ; 
wn, plur. ofwuh, that; (vide Gram.) h 

GT and, n. to come; s. m. the 
sixteenth part of a rupce. 8 

sq)! amboh, m. a crowd, multitude, 
mob, concourse. p. 

ee! anubhav, m. imagination, idea. s 

esl tntizar, waiting, expectation. a 

wit anjdn, strange, unknown ; 
anjdn-h. to act the stranger. 8 

yo) andar, within, inside, y; Jndar, 
the god of Swarga or the higher 
regions. 8 

laos! andhd, blind, dark, s 

Veda andherd, dark. 8 

Sabo andhert, f. darkness. 8 

dfssj! andesha, m. thought, sus- 
picion, anxicty. » 

cy | insdn, m. man, a human being, 
mankind. 6 


(4) 


*) 


el dnst, m. a tear. 8 

wilail inedf, m. equity, justice. a 
lei! dn’, m. a present, a gift, @ 

JI inkdr, m. refusal, denial. a 

4S dakh, f. the eye. 

JS! ungal, m. a finger’s breadth. s 

SI ungli, f. a finger. s 

til anguthi, f. a ring worn on. 
the finger. s 

yl angur, 1. a grape. p 

XT dnand, m. joy, happiness. s. 

4i\ and :)s¢)\ inh and inhon, same as 


iy) 1; unh and unhon, same as un, 


(q.v.) h 
lst dwdz, f. noise, sound, voice. p 


ul 9! aubdsh, dissolute, depraved. a 


ZQ s upur, up, upwards, upon. s 

a) or, f. direction, side. 

ash aur, (conj.) and, but; (adj.) more, 
other ; aur kuchh, anything clse. A 

Lybey) ausdn, m. courage, presence of 
mind. h. 

cl,| aukdt (pl. of wakt), times (of 
devotion). a 

L25| unt, m. a camel. / 

lx*,! dnchd, high, height. h 

dl ah, f. asigh. p. 

ybt dhar, m. food, subsistence. 8 

Cay chat, {. a sound, noise. h. 

U2! ahi, m. people. a. 

us! at, 0, Oh. ph 


| jel Ayydz, a man’s name. @ 


yy 


ol! aiydm (pl.ofyaum),days, seasons. a 

\wa) aisd, such as this, so. 1 

2S) ek, one ; (art.) a, am, frequently 
joined to its substantive, as | 
ek-din, one day. 8. 

SLL ekbaragi, all at once. p 

oul tman, m. faith, belief, religion, 
conscience. 4. . 

jlaile| imdn-ddr, faithful, honest 
imdn lénd, to believe. p 


wal d,in, m. rule, law. p 


Ul bdbd, father, son, sir. A 
|: bap, m. father. h 
wos bdé, f. a word, affair; bdt hahte 
Mt, on the speaking of a word, 1m- 
incdiately ; bat-chit, f. conversation, 
chit-chat. h 
ah badd, £. wind. p. 
-slbobl bdadshah, m. a king ; badshahi, 
royal. p. 
ust hadi, m. acomplainant, speaker. s 
> ddjnd, n. to sound, to ring. 8 
yh bar, m. load; fruit; time; door; 
water. ph 
sj barah, twelve. h 
Sie birgah, f. a king's court. p 
Bi baz, back; bdz-dnd, to decline, 
reject; baz-rakhna, to keep from, 
to prevent; (s.m.) a hawk. gp. 
yh bazdr, m. a market; ddsdrt, one 
who attends a market. p 


(5 ) 


lop? 


usjl bdst, f. play, sport, a game. p 

owl bdsan, m. a basin, plate, dish, 
goblet, pot, etc. h 

ra bigh, m. a garden. p 

uel ba ghbdn, m. a gardener. p 

Ju bdi, m hair. s. ear of corn. &. 
wing. p 

Yu. bald, above, up, high. p 

ESL balak, m. a boy. 8 

Ae balu, f. sand. 8 

GUL dbdndéi, made of broad cloth, 

" woollen. & 

Lak bdntnd, a. to share, to distri- 
bute, to divide; bant-l. to divide 
and take. s 

Lawl bdndhnd, a. to bind, to shut 
up; to frame. s 

Gb banka, foppish, impudent. 

dem al ba-wijud, notwithstanding pa 

ght bdwar, m. credit, faith ; bdwar-k. 
to believe. p 

ipl balur or bahar, without, outside. s 

md daham, together. p 

JL. bibéd, m. quarrel, fight. 

ww dipat, f. misfortune, calamity. s 

Uke betend, a. to point out, to 
teach. h 

ceo baiti, f. a candle, lamp. s. 

Ulb bithdnd, a. to cause to sit, to 
seat. h 

Gilt ba-jd lind, a, 
carry into effect. h 


to perform, 


e 
lx? bajdnd, a to sound, to play on 


@ musical instrument. e 


( 6) 


six? bajde or bajd, in place, in- 
stead of. 

Tacx byl, f. lightning. A. 

lL." bajnd, n. to be sounded, to 


sound. &. 


sd badt, f. badness, evil. p. 

uy didyd, f. science, knowledge. ss. 

i bar, f. bosom; produce; (prep.) 
upon. p. 


''\ 1» burd, bad, wicked. 4. 


lax bujhdnd, a. to explain ; to extin- | ly barabar, equal, like, level. p 


guish (a candle). A 

Vika bichdrd, helpless, wretched. p. 

Gls? bachdnd, a. to sive: protect. i 

bax bachnd, n. to be saved, to 
escape. h 

dcx? bachcha, m. an infant, a child, 
the young of any creature. p. | 

Uke bichhand, a. to spread. 8. 

St ks ba-hdl dnd, to recover. a. 

uicx? bakhshish, f. gift, grant, for- 
giveness. p 

wh? bakhashnd, or bakhsh-d. or 
bakhshish-k. a. to give, to bestow. p 

as? bakhsht, m. a general, a com- 

" mander in chief. p 

x; bukhl, m. avarice, stinginess, 
parsimony. @ o 

jack? bakhil,a, a miser, niggard. a 

w bad, evil, bad; used in compounds, 
as bad-gat, a rascal; bad-kho, ill- 
disposed; dad-strat, ugly, ill- 
favoured. p 

wena bad - bakht, unfortunate, 
wicked. p 

Sp oy bad-suliskt, £. ill-usage. p a 

ws badan, m. the body. p 

weeJy) ba-daulat, by favour of. a 


cy gdav buddhiwdn, wise, intelligent. ¢ | 


o57!\p) bardbari, f. equality ; compe-. 
tition. p 

U Sol dy barbdad k. or bar-bad d. a. to 
cast upon the wind; to destroy or 
waste. p 8 


| US lL» bar-pd k. to excite. p 


| ey iy! britant, m. affair, circum- 


stance. 8 

Bi 7? bartan, m. a dish, plate, vessel, 
utensil. h 

ow Braj, name of a district, h 

Nays -7) bar-khurdar, happy ; a term 
applied to a son (p. 22). p 

Un, baras, a year. 8. 

cli» barsdé, rain, the rainy sea- 
son. 8. 

' ay) barasnd, n. to fall (as rain), to 
shower. 8. 

wy Saran, m. colour, complexion. s 

- Dy! offended, 
angry. p 


bp biriyda, f. time. h 


barham, confused, 


\) bard, large, great, (adv.) very. s. 

asl bard,?, greatness, 8. 

blo barhand, a. to increase, to pro- 
mote. 3. 


| zs 
! Lat barhnd, nu. to increase. 8. 


Uy as, cnough, abundantly. p.. 


(7) 


sku) bistdr, m. extent, latitude. s 


iow basti, f. an abode, a village. s 

G i$ wo pw) ba-sart karnd, a. to pass, to 
spend (one’s time). p 

Q up) bisan-pad, a song in praise 
of Vishnu. s 

4 yg) bistirnd, n. to weep, to sob. A 

cla basdrat, f. sight, vision. @ 

bly ba-zdhir, ostensibly. ‘a | 

dw da’d, after, afterwards, at the 
end. a 

er) ba’z, some, certain ones. 4 

__ ba’ze or ba’st, some, certain. @ 

dar) ba’id, remote, far off. a 

je baghal, s. f. the arm-pit. p 

yee baghatr, ad. without, besides, 
except. @ 

ke bakkdl, m. a grain-merchant, a 
shopkeeper. a 

Fe bakrd, m. a he-goat. s 

us bakri, f. a goat, a female goat. s 

ok& bakhan, m. explanation. 

Ke bagla, m. a crane, a heron. 8 

Uv bil, m. a hole. s 

\L bald, f. calamity. @ 

GY duldnd, a. to call for, to summon. 
billana, to cry. h 

Ly bulbul, f. a nightingale. p 

ay balki, yea, on the contrary. p 

XL buland, high, lofty. p 

ou bill, £. 0 cat. 6 

cKve ba-madad. with the help of, by 


means of. po 


vm) 


be pt ba-martaba, in a degree, con 
siderably. » a 

enor) ba-miysb, by reason, on 
account of. p 4 


Be bin, without, not having. s 


ky bandnd, a. to make, to form. A 


e banaj, m. trade, traffic. s 

dX band-k.to shut up, to make fast. ph 

J dd bandagt, f. slavery, service, 
devotion. p 

Vi poy bandhwand, a. to cause to be 
fastened. h 

Lez bannd, n. to be made. A 

Ul banwand, a. to cause to be 
made. h 

ist bani, pl. sons, children; bant 
Isra’il, the Israelites. a 

Lv banyd, m. a shopkeeper, mer- 
chant. s 

y bu or bo, f. smell, fragrance. 

<> bojh, m. a load, weight. h 

<>»! biyh, f. understanding, idea. s 

Lig» “bujhnd, a. to understand, 

« comprehend. s 

Le bolnd, to speak, say. h 

4 9 bond, a. to sow, plant. s 

a ba, by, with, in; ba-nisbat, with 
regard to. p 

L bahd, m. price, value. p 

Lala bhashd, scc bhakhd. 

Lily bkdshnd, to speak, say. 8 

(Slo bhakwi, f. language, dialect. h 

ey ly bhag, m. good luck; destiny. a 


wr 
“ty 


(8) 


Lol bhdgnd, n. to flee, to runaway; 4.) bhaunknd, n. to bark. « 


bhdg-j. to run off. h 


it bhi, even, also. h 


vip bidnti, m. manner, mode, (, shgiyd, m. friend, brother. ¢ 


way h 

diy bahdna, m. pretence, evasion, 
contrivance. p 

ae) ly bhd,t, m. brother, friend. s 

W-4) bahut, much, many, very. 8 

xe Oshtar, good, well, better. p 

Vexe bahuterd, much. 2. 

Ul,s® bhijwdnd, a. to cause to be 
sent. h 

yf bhar, full; ’umr-bhar, during life; 
din-bhar, all day; bhar-d. a. to pay, 


Va fot : 
to fill; bhar-pand, to be satisfied. s rag: bhiga, wet, moist 


\ 4? bahrd, deaf; bhard, full. h 

erat bhraman, a walk. s 

Le bharnd, a. to fill. h 

ec) bharosd, m. hope, faith. s. 

3~2 bahra, m. portion, lot. p. 

_ oats bhasti, bhashtt or btheshti, m. a 
water-carrier. p 

bis bahkand, a. to delude, to mis- 
lead. h : 

Ye bhald, good, worthy; bhald ddim}. 
a gentleman. s 

le bhald,t, f. kindness, good 
deed. h 

ac baham, together, one with 
unother, one against another. p 

See: bhikhd, hungry. 8 

|p bhil, f. forgetfulness. s 

2) i bhilnd, n. to forget, to mistake, 
to be deceived. - 


| Lewg) Shit, f. a wall. s 


ee Ohttar, within, inside. h 


liste bhejnd, a. to send, convey. h 
dag) Shed, m. a secret, separation, 
secrecy. 8 
ee bher, f. a sheep, an ewe. 8 
Stat) bhert, f. an ewe. 8 
L fags bheriyd, m. a wolf. 8 


rms! bhesh or bhes. m. garb, habit. s 


(past part. of 
o 
Looe, to be wet). 
Le be (also abe), an interjection of 
" reproach, as: sirrah! you rascal! 4 
us be, (prep.) without; much used in 
forming negative adjectives, as 
be-adab, unmannerly, and these 
again become substantives by adding 
2, as be-adabi, rudeness. p 
wh baydn, m.explanation, relation. a 
sly bydh, m. marriage. 8 , 
U~ be-bas, helpless, destitute. p 
Loom) Gtbi, f. a lady; (vulgarly) a 


“wife. h 

ww) bait, f. a couplet, poetry. a 

wtlins be-téb, powerless, without 
endurance; 6e-tab2, helplessness. p 

sig be-ta’alluki, f. freedom from 
worldly ties, immediate communion 
with God. p a 


(9) 


Cy betd, m. a son, a child. 4 

Liga datthdnd, a. to set down, to 
place. A 

Ligia: batthnd, n. to sit, to be placed. / 

a by, m. seed; principle. s 

sy beyd, ill-timed, ill-placed, im- 
proper. 7 


crn pdposh, f. a slipper. p 

Gh pat, a mill-stone. h 

sol pddshdh, m. a king (same as 
bddshdh). p 


Asp besjigar, cowardly ; de-yigart, \, pdr, m. the opposite bank ; (adv.) 


cowardliness, want of ‘pluck.’ » 
 bich, (prep.) among, between, 


~ during. h; the middle. 8; bdich- 


bichdw, mediation, intermediate | 


means. h 
a key bechara, helpless. p 
bay bechna, a. to sell. h 
posed beshtar, gencrally, for the most 


part. p 
ae bedar, awake, wakeful. p 


Ayn) Birbal, name of one of Akbar’s 


ministers. / 
Ln) bis, twenty. 4 
oes be-shumur, incalculable. p. 
3 ce be-karar, uneasy, restless. @ p 
ie degana, strange, undomestic, 
foreign. p 
a begam, (fem. of beg), a lady. p 
Uw bail, m. a bullock. 4 
yes bimar, sick, a patient. p 
U5 ben) bimart, f. sickness. p 
Kco bendd, crooked; absurd. h 
\ nut byaurd, m. account, history. s 


WI osen) be-wukiif, foolish, stupid. p a 


over, beyond; par sdl, last year. s. 
a yb parsd, devout, pious. p 

L ds, near, before. h 
cilucl pashdni, f. keeping watch. p 
5 S|) pakiza, clean, fine, elegant. p 
Jbl pal, m. a shade, shelter. 
Ab palki, f. a sedan-chair common 
[cept. 8 
Lh, pand, a. to get, find, reach, ac- 


in India. A 


ey panch, five. s. 

wb panda, a master ; priest. 
oh panic, m. leg, foot. s 

Gil pant, m. water; lustre. 3 
Ly patd,m. token, indication, 4 


ky pattd, m. a leaf. 8 


|e patthar, m. a stone, a rock. s 
nee patti, f. a leaf; hemp. s 


se pataknd, a. to dash, to beat. A 

oe pachas, fifty. h. 

sles pichhdrs, f. the rear; the 
hind-quarter of an animal. 

Vers pichhla, latter, last, modern. 8 


U»~ssy pachis, twenty-five. s 


| rw padar, m. (pidar, h), a father. p 


¥ 

yy, Bar, (conj.) but; (postp.) on or 
upon, at. 

yp, par, M. & wing. p 

Ll» purdnd, old, ancient. s 

ily gi prithwt-ndth, Lord of earth, 
your majesty. s 

iw» pratit, f. trust, confidence. s 

50) parda, m. @ curtain, a screen. p 

LtHoy pardesht (or pardest), a 
stranger. 8 

ered parisram, m. care, labour. 8 

uray) Prasanna, pleased, content. s 

Luss) prasaned, f. praise. s 

Uy purush, man, a person. 8. 

aS 7 prakdr, m. mode, manner. 3 

is pragat, current, well-known. 8 

5 paranda, m. a bird. p 

L~usy, parwarish, f. breeding,nourish- 
ment. p 

job parhez, m. temperance, conti- 
nence, control of the passions. p 

Sp pari, f. a fairy. p 

ee prit, f. love, friendship. 

aye 7, pareshan, scattered, ruined, 
distressed. p 

ley 7, pareshant, f. destruction, dis- 
tress. p 

L% parnd, n. to fall, to happen. A 

Loma parost, m. a neighbour. s 

ley parhdna, a. to teach to read, 
to instruct. s. 


(I) 


i) pas, hence, therefore. p 

dun) pasand, f. choice, approbation. ¢ 

ees pashm, f. wool, fur. p 

ys pashe (or pasu), m. an animal, 
beast. 

b iG pukdrnd, a. to call aloud, to. 
baw], to cry out. A 

UiG pakarnd, a. to catch or seize. h 

JG pakhal, f. a leathern bag for 
carrying water. s 

by piland, a. to give to drink. s 

Lu pinjrd, mM. @ cage. 8 

sy pandit, a learned brahman. * 

gm) puchhna, a. to ask, inquire. 6 

Jy, paur, f. a door, gate. s 

Vy) pura, full; accomplished. s 

519) pure, f. a kind of cake. s 

wa) post, m. poppy ; posti, one who. 
intoxicates himself with infusion of 
poppy: p 

SLs 3 poshak, f. vestments, dress, 
habits, garments. p 

bce pahar, m. @ mountain. 

Uy pharna, a. to rend, to tear. 8 

ey phatd, rent, torn (from phatnd, 
n. to be rent). 8 

Lilet? pahchdnnd, a. to know, to 
recognize. 8 


xe, pahar, a space of about three 
hours, a watch (of the day or 


night). p 


Lape parhnd, a. to reads to repeat, to |_@ phir, again, back. 4 


say, to speak. a 


Vw phirna, n. to turn ouek, return & 


Je 


Je phal, m. fruit; effect; advantage; 
progeny. 8 

Ls pakld or pahild, first, before ; 
rather; pahle, at first, previous to. A 

Ly phalnd, n. to bear fruit, to be 
produced. s 

Gls pahunchand, a. to convey ; 
ba-ham pahunchand, to get together, 
to store up. h ne 

CEO) pahunchna, n. to arrive. h 

Lanacgs phansnd, n. to be caught in a 
noose, to be strangled. h 

lows pahannda, a. to put on, to wear. h 

\! 2 phidnd, n. to blossom, to bloom. s 

Lie pahiyd, m. a wheel (of a chariot, 
etc.) h 

ren pher, back, again. h 

Gan pherna or pher-dena, a. to turn, 
to circulate, to give back. h 

Lhe phatind, u. to spread, to be 
divulged. h 

sdly piydda, m. a pedestrian, an 
attendant on foot; pryada-pa, on 
foot, us a pedestrian. p 

yh pyar, we. affection. 3 | 

Vly piydrd, dear, beloved. « 

Lol piyasd, thirsty. 3 | 

lu piydla, m. a cup, goblet. p 

Ew pet, m. the belly, stomach, 
womb. s 

ew pith, f. the back. s 

gee) paithna, n. to rush in, to enter. 8 

ree) pichhd, m. pursuit, following. h 

wey pichhdrt, f. the hinder part. 4 


( 11 ) 


ye) 

SY pichhe, after, in the rear, ig 
pursuit of. 

G iS Rw paidd-k., a. to produce, te 
procure; patdd-h., to be born; te 
be found. h p 

depo pir murshid, your highness, 
sire, your worship. p @ 

tak Va pairak, m. & swimmer. h 

Uw pairnd, n. to swim. h 

Lugs pated, m. a copper coin, money,. 
cash. h 

Lanes pisnd, a. to grind, triturate. s 

duisa) pesha, m. trade, profession. p 

pens paigham, m. a message. p 

ey paimdn, m. a promise, an oath, 
a compact. p 

ly pind, a. to drink. s 


mae? 


— tab, power, endurance. p 

ai tabe’, m. a subject; (adj.) sub-. 
missive. @ 

Lyi tdpng, a. to warm one’s self 
before a fire. s 


sii taza, fresh, new, green, young; 
fat; happy. p 

sili taxi, Arab, Arabian. 4 

LSU tdknd, a. to look, stare at. s 

aS | td-ki, so that, to the end that. p. 

bell ta,ammul, m. meditation, re- 
flection, purpose. a 

Gms Tan-stn, name of a musi- 
clan. 8 


tard 


J tab, then, at that time, after- 
wards; tabhi se, from that very 
time. s 


sl tabdh, ruined, lost; tabdh-h. to 
be in misery. p 
et 2 las tydrat, f. trading, traffic. a 
4<" tujh, inflection of tt, thou. h 
ncn” tahsil, f. acquisition. a 
wx” fakht, m. a throne. p 
«tad, conj. or adv. then. 
Bote tadbir, f. deliberation, counsel ; 
management. a 
ay tadary, a pheasant. p 
yp tar, moist; 1,5 tar ba tar, all 
wet or weltering. p 
Ls\ 3 tardshnd, a. to cut or clip, to 
shave, to shape out. pn 
ww) tarbiyat, f. education. a 
ad fy tark, abandoning, leaving. a 
US, 1 tarkash, a quiver. p 
eS iy Turki, of or belonging to 
‘ Turkomania. p 
Ly taraphna, n. to tremble, quiver. h 
«™ tis (inflect. of 30), which ; tis- 
par, whereupon. h 
usu tasallz, f. consolation, mooning: a 
Sous tishnagi, f. thirst. p 
eyo tasdi’, f. trouble, privation. a 
Cero) tasdih, f. verifying, attesting. a 
hed pa tasarruf, possession, use. @ 
ype taswir, f.a picture, an image. a 
Ss tazhik, £. ridicule, sport. 4 
ten® ta’ ajjub, wordering, astonish- 
ment. 4 


| up tafannun, m 


; (12) or 


a) x va'rtf, f. praise, description. a 
pnae ta’ztm, f. reverence, honouring. 4 
»,|23 tafdwut, m. distance, dis- 

tinction, difference. @ 
reercating, re- 

freshing. @ 
\slii takdzd, m. demanding, exact- 
ing; urgency. @ 
por takdir, f. predestination. 4 
pecs taksir, f. fault, crime, blame. 4 
ES talk, postp. up to, as far as. h 
HAlG takalluf, m. ceremony, pomp. ¢ 

RNG taklif, f. trouble, annoyance. a 
yn talash, f. search, secking. a 

; talkh, bitter. p 
— talak, up to (same as tak). h 
Nhs dalwar, f. a sword. 8 
_ as talawwun-mizaj?, f. fickle- 

” ness of disposition. @ 

5 tum, you (tumh and tumhon in the 

inflection}. h 
Ll damdshd, m. an entertainment, 

show, spectacle, sight; tamdsha’a, 

a spectator. @ 

Be Lis tamash-bin, a spectator. p 
pla tamam, 
plete. a 
| ae tamburd, m. a kind of drum. a 


entire, perfect, com- 


daca tamhid, f. subterfuge, shift. @ 

| gsU ‘tan-khwdh, f. wages, salary. p 

Ki tang, narrow, strait; tang dnd, 
to be disquieted, annoyed. p 
Come 5 tang-dasti, f. distress, 
poverty. p 


B 


y to or tau, ady. then; ¢é, pron. 
thou. h 

VS95 tord, m. a purse containing 1000 
rupees. h. 

Fi tornd, a. to break, to change (as 
coin). & 

sntg) taufth, f. divine direction. a 

Wi tolnd, a. to weigh. 8 

«ys fon or taun, then, in that manner. / 

\:3 thd, was (verb auxil.). 4 

Br than, m. breast. 8 

Vag thord, little, scarce, seldom, less, 
few. h 

ee thailt, f. a purse tied round the 
waist, a bag. h 

ne taiyar, ready, prepared, finished, 
complete. @ 

shel taryart, f. preparation. p 

ospei titri, f. a butterfly. A 

oo tir, m. the bank of a river. 8 

om tir, mM. an arrow. p 

yo tes, sharp. p 

La tis, thirty. 8. 

Vane tisrd (f, tisr2), the third. s 

«i tin, three; tain, thou; ten, from. 


e 


of 


Cones 


dl talt, f. a sort of musical instru- 
ment. h. 

Sib tdng, f. the leg, foot. h 

LS tapaknd, n. to drip. h 

Lexy LS tat-pinjiyd, bankrupt. 4 


) ( 13 ) 


ole 


\ Pea tatolnd, a. to feel, to handle. fi. 
WG tukrd, m. a piece, a bit, a morsel. 
Lis tutnd, n. to break. h 

Jali toral-mal, a man’s name. h 
\s thathd, m. a joke, a jest. h 

g) gigi hathol, m. ajester, a buffoon. h: 


us poses thatholt, f. fun, humour, sport, 
joking. h . 

Ue) thaharnd, n. to stay, to rest, to- 
be settled. A [deem. h 

Ul. 5 thakrdnd, a. to determine, to 

Lissss thassd, m. vanity, ostentation. i 

oad thanda, cold. h 

ae thaur, f. place, spot. h 


—_ tiy, m. a note of hand. A 


sl sanz, second, equal. a 

4%) sika, trusty, confidential. a 

das samra, m. fruit; result. @ 

cy) sad, m. the future reward of 
virtue. a 


é 


.- c 
Whe jard, m. cold, winter. s 
LSi> jagna, n. toawake, to beawake. s 
l= jal, m. net. s 
dala jama, mM. a garment, robe, vest. p 
> jan, f. m. life, soul, spirit; dear, 


beloved ; yan pahkchan, an intimate 
friend. p 


wl 


Ul> jdnd, n. to go; to be; to pass; to 
reach ; to continue. jdtd-rahnd, to 
vanish. 8 

Legl> janchnd, a. to test, to try, 
prove. 8 

jodil> jan-dar, a living being. p 

ile sdnnd, a. to know, to under- 
stand, to consider. 

ype anwar, m. an animal, a bird. p 

bole sahil, m. a fool; (adj.) barba- 
rous, brutal. 4 

teen jab, when, at the time when ; 
jab-na-tab, now and then. 8 

Le jubd, young, youthful. s 

ae > jabtak or jab-talak, so long 
as, till when. « h 

ke> jittd, as much (as), whatever 
much. h 

Uke jatdnd, a. to point out, to 
teach. 8 

o> jitnd, as many (as), how many 
soever. 

\ae judd, separate, apart. p 

(yar fis, the inflection of the relat. 
jo, who, which. / 

Liew gast, f. a leap. p 

Slax jafa-kdr, m. a tormentor, op- 
pressur. @ p 

bie jagand, a. to waken, to rouse 
up. 8 

mes jagah, f. place, quarter, room, 
vacancy, stead. h 

dl jalldd, m. an executioner ; (adj.) 
‘cruel, hard-hearted. a 


(14) . 


Sym 


> sald, expeditious, quick, quickly.» 
esdl> jaldi, f. quickness, rashness. p 
LJ> jalnd, n. to burn, to be kindled; 
to get into a passion. 8 
sh> jalwa, m. light; yaloa-gar, 
brilliant, beautiful. @ 
pats jalev, f. retinue, attendance. h 
> jam’, f. a congregation, collec- 
“tion; sum total, number; jam’- k. or 
-rakhna or -kar-rakhna, to collect; 
-hond, to be collected. a 
ur Jan, m. person, individual. s 
Us sins, £ genus; goods, com- 
modity. a 
Se jangal, m. a forest, a wood. s 
Lise jannd, a. to bear, to bring forth. s 
9 Jo,(rel. pron.) he who; yo-ko,2, who- 
soever ; jo-kuchh, whatsoever. h 
ge sau, m. barley ; yo, if, when ; ju, 
searching. p s 
\qo- ju,d, m. a yoke; dice, gambling. s 
lg jawadb, m. an answer. a 
wy\g> jawan, young, a young person ; 
jawan-mardi, valour, p 
il ge jawani, f. youth or rather that 
period of life to which the Romans 
applied the term juventus. p. 
pilge jawdhir, f. (plur. of D>), 
gems, jewels; jawahir-khana, a 
jewel-house or treasury. a 
US pdr sauhari, m. a jewcller. @ 
go suéd, m.a shoe, a puir of shoes. A 
ES go> jotrk, m. astrology. s 
Spr jotikt, an astrologer. a 


= 
“ado satt, a slipper, a small shoe. h 
LS y>- yotnd, to yoke. h 
Ug jornd, a. to join, clasp. 1 
ge jon or jaun, when, as; son-hin, 
or jaun-hin, the instant when. h 
yg Jaunpur, name of a city. s 
jhe jhar, m. bushes; continucd rain. h 
Bic jharjhur, f. a thicket. h 
jhe jahaz, m. a ship. a 
wll > jahdlat, f. ignorance. a 
ple jhalar, f. a fringe; shdlar-dar, 
possessed of a fringe, fringed. 
whe jahdn, m. the world ; jahdni, 
of or belonging to the world, man- 
kind. p 
he jahdn, where, in whatever 
place. 
sha he jahan panah, m. refuge of 
the world; your majesty! p 
alk jhanchh, f. a cymbal. s 
LG jhanknd, a. to peep, to spy. h 
Encm shat, quickly. h 
G o- gharnd, n. to ooze, to flow. h 
Ube er jharokhd, m. a lattice, a 
window. 8 
ers jhagrad, m. wrangling, quar- 
relling. A 
Ce jhagarnd, n. to quarrel. h 
GligetF jhamphamdtd, glittering. h 
Vinge jhamakrd, m. splendour, 
beauty. 2 
wer Jhan, m. a clashing sound of 
metals, etc. & 
in shith, false; a lie. ¢ 


( 16 ) 


lye 

(Gye jhuthd, a liar; faleo. « 

ae ji, m. life, soul, mind: (added 
to names, professions, etc., if 
signifies sir, master). s 

ium seb, f. a pocket. p 

i> jitd, alive, living. 8 

jitnd, a. to win (at play), to 

conquer. 8 

liom jind, n. t9 live, to be alive. s 


Luc jaisd, in the manner which, as, 
such as. 8 


(ae 
LAl> chabuk, m. a horsewhip. p 
Lule» ehdbnd, a. to gnaw. h 
sale chashni, f. taste. p 
ice chal, f. way, practice. s 
Sls chdldk, active, fleet. p 
iNl~ chdndni, f. a kind of cloth; 
: moonlight, 8 
Lal+ chahnd, a. to love, to like, to 
dears to choose ; chahiye (in Braj. 
chahiydtu), it is fit, proper, neces- 
sary, etc. 8 
Gee chabana, a. to gnaw. h 
Nam thibilla, stupid, impudent. 
—> chup, 
om chupkd, | 


Po chatur, clever; chaturda,i, ex- 


silent, speechless. A 


pertness. 8 
biG chatkand, a. to rend, split. } 
Loe chitht, . a letter, an epistle. A 
€\ chirdgh, m. @ lamp, a light. p 


ye 

aii l= chardgdh, f. a pasture,- a 
meadow. p 

Ul > chardnd, to graze; churdnd, a. 
to steal; dnkhen churand, to with- 
draw the eyes. 8 

Loto charhnd, n. to ascend, to come 
up. / 

Gilat charhdnd, a. to raise up. h 

Lt chiriyd, f. a bird. h 

yn > chirtmar, a bird-catcher, a 
fowler. h 

pins chashm, the eye. p 

hatin chashma, m. a spring, a well, 
a fountain. p 

_ot> chughl, slandering, back- 
biting. p 

Ze chakit, astonished. 

Ls chuknd, n. to have done, to 
have completed. 4 (Vide Gram. 
p. 65). 

Se chakki, f. a mill, a mill-stone. 

pies chilldnd, n. to scream out. A 

aes chalnd, n. to move, to go, pro- 
ceed, go off, pass (as coin), to be 
discharged (as a gun); chald-j., to 
20; chald-dnd, to come. 8 

Sam chamak, f. brilliancy, ‘giitter, 
beauty. h 

uyr> chaman, m.a lawn, a meadow. p 

bowl chundnchs, thus, accordingly. » 

‘eam chintd, f. care, anxiety. 8 

acre changul, m. a claw; changul 
mdrnd, to grasp with the claw. p 

bey chop, f. desire, selfishness. 
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> 


4s y= chaupdya, four-footed, a quad~ 
ruped. 8 

\Gg> chauthd, the fourth. s 

yg chor, m. a thief, a robber. s 

Ul ,y> chordnd, a. to steal. ¢ 

usyg> chort, f. theft, robbery. s. 

2 Sy chik, f. defect, error; chauk,. 
an open place in a city. h 

Us ‘> chaukas, expert, alert. 8 

Sm chaugund, a. fourfold. s 

E> choieh, £. beak, bill. s 

eX > chaundol, m. a kind of sedan 
or palkf. s 

LSyig> chaunri, f. a whisk, a fly- 
flapper. h 

Lay> chiuhd, m,amouse; chuhe-mar,a 
kind of haw& which feeds on mice. / 

<> chha, six. h 

he chhatz, f. the breast; chhati se 
lagdnd, to embrace. A 

Lego chhipna, n. to be concealed, 
hidden, absent. h 

us pcm chhatri, f. a covering or hood; 
chhatri-dar, covered, hooded. 8 

LE chhutapa, m. smallness. h 

ate chahchaha, m. warbling. h 

Sy chihra, m. the face. p 

ere chhota, little, small. A 

Logg chhitnd, n. to eacape. h 

> chhor, m. end, extremity. 4 

Lvsem chhornd, a. to release, leave, 
let go. h 


Dam 
VS 9g chhokard, m. a boy, h 


dag> chhed, m. 3 hole, an opening. s 


bam chitd, m. a leopard. 8 
chis, f. a thing. p 
chaind, m. a kind of corn. s. 


Vv 


chend, millet. h 


C 
wel Adjib, m. an usher. a 
wel Adjat, need, want. a 
wol> hdst?, m. produce, result, pur- 
port, profit, revenue ; hdstl-t-kalam, 
in fine, in short; Adsil-h., to be 
obtained ; hdstl-k., to obtain. a 
pole hdzir, a. present, willing ; hdzer- 
jawabi, ready wit. a 
es ln hdkim, m. a ruler. a4 
Jl> hal, m. state, condition, busi- 
ness, affair; present time. a 
wills hdlat, f. state, condition. a 
Loita habsht, m. Abyssinian, Caffre. a 
Loe Auyati, cavilling, arguing the 
point. 
d> hadd, extreme, extremely. a 
ue hirs, avidity, grecdiness. @ 
eS 3, harakat, f. proceeding, con- 
duct. a 
&) > harif, an opponent (in play), 
a rival, an associate. a 


Re] wu hashu-l-hukm, according | 


to command. @ 
hasad, f. envy, malice; emula- 
tion, ambition. « 
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ae 


dua hessa, m. share, lot, portion, 
division. @ 
_pa hazr, m. rest, repose. 4 
nas hazrat, your or his majesty, 
your or his excellency, ete. a 
Jya> hustir, m. presence, appearance ; 
a regal court; his majesty. @ 
cs> hakk, just, true; the Deity; 
right, justice; lot. Aakk- bint, per- 
ception of right. a 
es) 9 im hékérat, f. contempt, dis- 
grace, baseness. @ 
Linton Aaktket, f. truth, a true 
statement, an account. 
Nes hikayat, f. a history, tale, 
narration. a 
hukm, m. order, decree. @ 
| CN eN hikmat, f. wisdom, know- 
ledge, skill, contrivance. @ 
Se hukimat, f. reign, rule. a 
a> hakim, m. a sage, a philosopher, 
a physician. @ 
a) \ gh halwd,i, m. a confectioner. @ 
Uwly> hawdss, (pl.), senses. « 
_d\g>-shawdle-k. to give in charge, to 
consign. @ 
wle haydt, life. a 
\e> hairdn, confounded, per- 
plexed. a 
a> hatrat, f. confusion. a 
| win Aatf, (interj.) ah! alas! m. 
iniquity, a pity; hasf-k. or -khdnd, 
to sigh, to express one’s sorrow. & 
dls /ila, m. artifice, ruse. « 


err haiwdn, m. animal. @ a 


e { to ) 


(Jom 


o 


ie 


yls kAdss, select, peculiar. 

pols. Hidtir, f. the heart, mind; 
kadtir khwch, cheerfully, heartily ; 
khdtir jam’, with heart at ease, 
contented. 4 

ols khdk, f. earth, dust; kdk-h. 
to be destroyed. p 

pals kidhs, pure. a 

is kidlit, bare, empty. a 

ls khan, a lord, a grandee; khdn- 
daurdn (p. 29), @ man’s name; 
khan-khdndn, a man’s name. a - 

ails. kidna, m. house, place; (much 
used in composition, as bdwarchi- 
Khana, « cook-house or kitchen.) 

yp khabar, f. news, information, 
report, notice ; khabar-dar, careful, 
attentive; khabar-girt, taking care 
of. a 

er khachchar, m. a mule. p. 

las khudd, m. God; khudd'shinds, 
God-knowing. p 


W\rs Kiudéwand, master, your 


majesty, your worship, etc. p‘s 

wrod khidmat, f. presence, service, 
duty; Ahidmat-gar, an attendant, a 
servant. a 


wl khardb, bad, depraved, ruined, | 


depopulated. a 


Li 

G 1S dy > kharid-k. a. to purchase. h p 

ca khas, m. grass, straw. p 

epochs khusis, especially. 4 

Ls Khatt, m. a letter; a line; mous- 
taches, beard. a 

lbs. khatd, defect, error, missing, 
deficient. a 

Lis Hhafd, angry. p 

Sis khafagi, f. displeasure, anger. p 

Liis Khasi, vilified; bhafif-h. to 
feel one’s self affronted. a 

duolls. Khulasa, essence, the upshot or 
finale ; the moral (of a tale, etc.) @ 

(pis Khald,tk, people, mankind. a 

gs khatk, m. people, the world, 
creation. @ 

wes uilkat, f. people. a 

3 Kho, f. disposition. y 

dtl gcd Kucdb, m. sleep. p 

9 khib, good, excellent, well; 
khib-strat (adj.\, beautiful, well- 
favoured. p 
us so Khudi, f. beauty ; ss good 
" deed, virtue. p 

oo khush, pleased, cheerful; ele- 
gant; khush-dnd, to be agreeable; 
khush - dyand, comely, elegant ; 
khush -uslib or khush-daul, well- 
proportioned, elegant. p 

Sy pig Khush-khabrt, f. good 
news, pleasing tidings. p 


ue | khardbi, f. ruin, destruction. a ie iss Miush-tab't, £ pleasan- 


» > kharoh, m. expenditure. p 


“try, mirth, ¢ 
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oy 


drys khesha, m. a cluster of grapes, 
etc. p 
us gc Khusht, f. delight, pleasure. p 
iad Khauf, m. fear; khauf-k. or 
-khdand, to fear. a 
«39+ Miini,a murderer; sanguinary. p 
ks Miydl, m. thought, considera- 
tion; phantom, vision; khiyal-k. 
to fancy ; khiydl-rakhnd, to keep in 
mind. a 
ws. khiyanat,f.perfidy, treachery, 
embezzlement. a 
khatwr, good, best, well; m. good- 
ness; health; khair-khwah, well- 
wisher. 4 


> 


Gao Jslo dddul-h., n. to enter, to 
arrive. ha 

3 ddd, justice. p 

p yd dart, f. medicine. p 

el. dagh, spot, stigma. p 

ee dam, m. a snare. p 

wld dtman, m. skirt. p 

wie dun, m. alms, charity. s 

ia ddnd, wise, learncd; a sage. p 

wlile dana,’, f. wisdom. p 

ew\o ddné, m. tooth. s 

wile danish, f. knowledge, science, 
wisdom. p 

dunt danishmand, wise, a learned 
man. p 

slo dane, m. time. g 


GP 


d\o ddna, m. grain, seed; speck. p 
Glo dabdnd, a. to press down. A 
Ys dubld, thin, lean, poor. 3 

Lue dabnd, to be pressed. h 


| ls dakdl, m. entrance, intrusion ; 


possibility. a 

ye dar, (prep.) in; (used in comp. 
as dar-gusarnd, to pass away.) p 

je dardz,*long; dards-k., to stretch 
out. p 

ye J») darbdr, m. the court of a king 
or prince. p 

oS 5 yb 0 darbdari, m. a courtier. p 

b 9d Ldn) 0 dar pesh hond, n. tooceur, 

‘ to await. 

Los )) darakht, m.a tree, a stalk. p 

Kwslgsd 19 darkhwodst, f. application, 
request, wish, desire. p 

0). dard, m. pain, affliction, pity. p 

$91) daridri, poor, miserable. s 

Js 0 darkar, useful, requisite. p 

so dargah, f. a regal court. p 

° ¥0 diram, m., money ; a coin about 

, sixpence in value. p 

wees dar-mtydan, in the midst; be- 
“tween. p 

wu) daranda or darinda, m. a beast 
of prey. p 

djl darwaza, ™m. door, gateway. p 

C3 9 darogh, m. a lie. p 

LAX 9) darwesh, m. a dervise, a 


beggar. p 
L )° daryd, m. the sea, a river. p 


- 7? 


gp CN) ~ 


G Ss ubl 9 darydft-k., a. to con- | yge dur, f. distance; distant; dér- 
ceive, understand. A y andesh, far-sighted, wise; dur- 


f 


[no das (or dash), ten. s | andeshi, prudence, foresight. 
w-~ws dast, m. the hand; dast-bar- Lisa daurdnd, a. to cause to run, to 
ddr-h., to forbear, to desist. p drive. 8 
yg ~ saad dastar-khwdn, tm. the cloth Liye daurnd, n. to run. 8 
on which orientals eat. p Lc-wia.) dost, m. a friend, lover; dost- 
yy) dushman, m. an enemy. p rakhnd, to hold dear, to love. p 
snd dushmani, f. enmity. 9 ere dosti, f. affection, friendship. p 
ela dushndm, f. abuse. s p Vege died ‘the second, other, next. 


lo.) du’d, f. benediction, prayer, wish. @ ue dosh, m. fault, defect. s 
0.) da’wat, f. entertainment, ban- | wSs0 dikdn, f. a shop. p 


quet. a i uted 1) daulat, f. riches, fortune, em- 
45) dukh, m, pain, labour; dukhi, | pire; daulat-mand, a. wealthy. a 

grieved, afflicted. s » | wy din, low, vile, abject; din- 
Ul Ss dikhdnd and dikhldnd, a. to himmati, low-mindedness a 

shew, to point out. 90 OF Sigg) dono or donon, the two, 
J dil, m. heart, mind, soul; dl- both. 2 

pasand, pleasing, agreeable. p ° » dd dharm,m. virtue; dharm-avatdr, 
Ul dildnd, a. to cause to give. 8 incarnation or personification of 
clo du-latt, f. a kick with the two , Virtue; sire, your majesty. ¢ 
“hind legs. & mt ) 0 dharnd, a. to place, to lay. s 
Or Je dil-jam’ -t, f. ease of mind. p | Seu dhakkd, m. a push, jolt. A 
cs dalil, f. argument, proof. a ! Eyre dhan, m. wealth; dhani, 
eo dam, m. breath, life. p ! wealthy. 8. 
eo dum, f. tail, end. p | Lilo srs dhandhalpand, m. fraud, 

| trickery. / 


we din, m. a day, 8 


ylgp0 dhi,dn, m. smoke. 
Low dunyd, f. the world; people. a a ae 


| csi) dhobt, a washerman ; dhobten, 


aa eal 4 a washerwoman. h 

ly dated, f. medicine; a remedy. ¢ 45,5 dim, f. noice, tumult. A 
ye dwér, ma. a door, a gate. ¢ G gd) dhona, a. to wash; dho-dhdna, 
ddy0 didh, m. milk. s to wash thoroughly. « 


‘ 21 & 
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rd dhydn, m. mind, thought.2 ly x dibnd, to sink, to be drowned. h 
two diydnat, f. conscience, honesty, ce 0 dolt, a plain kind of litter or 
piety ; diydnat-ddr, honest, just. " sedan. h 


use datbi, f. fate, by chance. 8 45 39 dondt, f. a proclamation. h 
jw a) diddr, viewing, seeing. P oles dhampnd, a. to cover up, con- 
sad dida, m. the eye. p ceal. h 

ane der, f. a long time, late. p lglay dhdnchd, m. a frame, frame- 


(Lo des, m. country, region. P wore h . 
“oN 20 dekhnd, a. to see, experience. 8 | ——».) dhad, m. mode, manner. h 


uw dend, a. to give, grant. s : Jsrs dhol, m. a drum; dholak, a 


: little drum. 
gyo dindr, m. the name of a coin, a ittle drum. 4 


ducat. « BOCK po dhindhnd, a. to seek, to 
ido dinddr, faithful, true. p | zenrcl for. 8 
ine diwdr, f. a wall. p ae dher, m. a heap. h 


wget diwdn, m. a hall of audience. p ys 5 derd, m. a dwelling, a tent; 
(adj.) squint-eyed. 


Jes dil, m. stature ; dil-daul, size 
and shape; del, a clod. h 
atls dark, f. a tooth. A 
“ans darhi, f. the beard. s 
Lis ddlnd, a. to throw down, to pour 


out, to rush forth; ddl-d., a. to 
throw away. h. 


x X08 zarra, m. an atom, a little; the 
least bit. a 
fa 0 sitr, m. remembrance; sikr-k., 


Seth vc, 2 
N\o ddnd, m. retaliation; an oar; a mention, to praise. @ 


stick; ddnd-l., to take revenge. 8 
bbs dubind, a. to cause to sink. h 


S15 dublt, £ a dip, dive; dubl- | * / 

marnd, to bathe. &. wl, rat, f. night. s 

— m. fear. 8 >, rdjd or d>|, raja, a king. a 

yp darnd, n. to fear. 8 prae| rdj-mandir, m. a palace. a 
tL L re durtyd-1., to lead by the j\) rz, m. a secret, a mystery. p 

bridle. h Ny rast, right, true; rdst-go,t, 

\Jo daliodnd, a. tocause to be thrown, speaking truth, veracity. p 

placed. A LSl, rdkhnd, to keep, stop. s 


e g” 
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ey 
> (2 tdm-cherd, aname frequently ssucx*, ranjida, annoyed, vexed. p 
given to slaves. s 450i) randi, a woman. h 
wal, A hat, f. quiet, ease. @ st hy rang, m. colour ; pleasure. p 
o\, rdh, f. road, way. p | ey rangin, coloured, gaudy. p 


asl) rd,e, f. sense, opinion. a yy rh, m. face, surface. p 


diy rutba, m. rank, dignity. « 47/3) rt-ba-rit, in the presence of ; face 
4) rath, m. f. a chariot (four- to face, before. p 
wheeled). 8 u gy ripd, m. silver. s 
43, rati, f. a weight of about eight 
barley-corns. s 
>, rukheat, f. leave, discharge, 
rukhsat-h., to depart. a 


be -) rakhnd, m. rent, hole. p 


das gy tuptya, m. a rupee. 8 
rp yy rott, f. bread, a loaf. s 
oD) rah, f. soul, spirit. a 
| j3) ros, m. a day. p 
(wey ros, m. anger; ros-k., to feel 
wroth. 8 
wy) roshan, clear, illumined. p 


ay rassd, mM. a rope. h 
Uls, risdnd, n. to be enraged. h 
dius) Paste, m. & road, Way, mode. # ae a roshni, light, brightness. » 


\qusy ruswd, exposed, disgraced. p Ge rond, n. to weep; m. lamenta- 


5\ ruswd,t, f. ignominy, dis- ; . 
oe % 4%. ignominy, tion, grief. s 


Bite 2 3p) rahzant, f. robbery, plunder. p 

usy rassi, f. a string, cord. p ; oe 

Ud) rahas, m. witticism. s 

Ls 2, rashk, m. envy, jealousy. p 
le 3) ried, f. favour. @ 


Lc, ra’éyyat, f. subjects, people. a 


Lp, rahnd, a. to stay, be, live, con- 
tinue ; rahne-wdld, an inhabitant. A 


ig) rahwdr, swift; (lit., fit for the 


Linac, raghbat, f. desire, liking. a road.) p 
a4) raftk, m. a friend, ally. a : yy ret, f. sand, filings ; rif, custom. A 
éa:, ruk’a, m. a letter, note. a U8 rtti, f. custom, habit. « 
NS, rikdb-dér, m. a stirrup-holdér, lagax, rijhnd, n. to be pleased, satis- 
groom. @ p fied. # 


Lys » rakhnd, a. to place, possess, save; 
rakh-d., to put down, to place; 
rakh-l., to establish, 3 
ut PF rakhwdnd, a. to cause to be s\} zdda, m. a son, child; (used in 
placed, or put. s ‘ composition, as shdh-zdda, a king’s 
<7) ranj, pain, grief. y "gon, a prince.) p 


My CIB 


wh} sabdn, f. the tongue, language, Cwhas sas, f. a mother-in-law. e 
dialect; sabdn-¢ rekhta, the Urda ul sdk, f. the leg, thigh. 
or mixed Hindustani. p JL. sdJ, m. a year. p 

Cael (8 sabar-dastt, f. tyranny, op- ee ls sdmhne, (prep.) in front of. a 


pression. p SE gles sd,ingi, f. a support for the 


J) 2ar,m. gold, wealth, money. p ~ pole of a chariot. & 


uve) samin, ground, a field. p Sarl sdhukar, m.a great merchant. s 


Sl; sandnt, belonging to women. p epals sd,is m. a groom. p 


Jv) sambir, m. a bee. p , 


50); sindagl, 
Es; sindagdnt 


dls sdya, ms. shadow, protection. p 


f.life,existence.p “<“~ sab, all, every, the whole. 


Ww sabab, m. cause, reason, motive ; 


ES; sang, m. a small bell. p (prep.) on account of. a 

+) zor, m. force, strength. p jou: sabak, m. a task, lesson. a 
Jo\yyj sordwar, powerful, strong. p ES subuk, light, not heavy; subuk- 
bj *ahr, m. venom, p bdr, lightly burdened. p 


sd; stydda, m. addition, additional ; shew subhdv, m. nature, disposition. s 


(adv.) more ; s1ydda-k. to increase. 4 GS ses supurd-k, a- to give in 
vw) stydn, m. loss, damage. p charge, to consign. p 


7) *r, under, beneath. p (sss sérl, a Woman. 8 


uj stet, life. p Ul sajwdnd, a. to cause to be 
fitted, prepared. 
Ce sach or \s* sachchd, m. truth, 
o” I trues sé 
Ls ad (a4, st), a termination added to nell sakht, hard, severe; very. p 
substantives or adjectives to denote us sakhi, generous, liberal. a 


similitude or intensiveness. h lo sadd, always, s 
cule sabek, formerly. a J yes sudaul, well-shaped, graceful. 4 
giles sdth, (prep.) with. s pear, head; sar-anjdm, m. livelihood, 
Sls sdtht, m. a companion. s success ; sar-anjam-h. to succeed. p 
sil. adda, plain, unadorned. p ew, m. the head, the top. 8 
ry kes sdrd, all, the whole. s Lal.» sardhnd, @. to praise, extol. A 


Lots sdrhd, with a half added. « ash ps sarde,f. a caravansary, house. p 


js edz, m. furniture, harness, etc. p or sarddr, w. chief, ruler. p 


a 
4so- eardi, f. coldness, cold wea- 
ther. p 
wat j po sar-samin, f. empire, region. p 
NS pus sarkdr, f. court, mansion. p 
Jy surtr, £. joy. a 
Vo sazd, f. punishment. p 
» sust, lazy, idle. p 
Sau 88tt, f. laziness, dilatoriness. p 
crrlew sa’ddat, f. felitity ; sa’ ddat- 
mandi, gratitude, felicity. a 
jie safar, a journey, voyage. p 
sufed, sufaid, white. p 
LO: saknd, n. to be able. s 
pes Sikandar, m. Alexander. p 
\.C. sikhd (sikshd), a lecture. s 
GCs sikhdnd, 
Wks atkhldnd, ) a. to teach. s. 
Snghaw sukh-pal, m.a kind of sedan. s 
EK 6s sikhak (stkshak), a teacher, 
preacher. 8 
pins salam, salutation; hail! a 
wre: saldmat, f. safety, safely. a 
cytes sultdn, m. a sovereign; Ar. 
pl. saldtin, sovereigns. @ 
Shas suluk, f. behaviour, treatment. @ 
Boils salika, m. skill, taste. @ ‘e 
rele Sulaiman, Solomon. @ 
samm, ™. poison. a 
ols samdchar, m. news, tidings. 8 
yes saman, like, similar. s 
samt or simt, f. a way, path; 
point of the compass. 4 


gx samajh, f. comprehension. s 
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P) aa 

Lect samajhnd, a. to comprehend, 
understand. 8 

uy smaran, Mm. remembrance, re- 
collection. / 


jrun samundar, m. the sea, the 


wide ocean. 8 
Ls Samay, m. time, season. § 
Glos sundnd, a. to cause to hear. s 
ws sampat, f, wealth. 8 


lun) Now sandesd, m. a message. 8 


jwaeus sansdr, the world. s 


igh singaul?, f. an ornament of 
gold, etc., on the horn of a bullock. a 

lisws sunnd, a. to hear. s 

g~ 80, correlat. pron. that very, that 
same; sau, a hundred. h 


Vac stwa, except, besides. @ 


| y\p~ sawdr, a rider, one mounted or 


riding ; embarked. p 
usy\ge sawdri, f. riding; equipage. y 
Po lg sawdl, m. request, begging, 
petition. a 
ust! y~ swami, m. master, husband. « 
ashes siwde, same a8 siwd. a 
Sam soch, thought. s ’ 
Lm as sochnd, to consider, reflect. 


lq: saudd, m.a bargain, purchase. p 


Bs Vtg saudagar, m. a merchant. » 


es lsu: sauddgart, f. merchandize, 
trade. p 

J 0 g~ 84-daul, elegant, well-shaped 

ele strakh, m. a hole, cavity. p 

or siraj, m. the sun. 8 


| cwie Ye Surdas, name of a poet. A 


ea 
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Sa 


we gs saumpnd, a. to deliver over, | Ww L shdyad, possibly, probably, 


consign. Also lJ 4. saunpnd. ¢ 


perhaps. p 


4G gs sond, m. gold; sknd, void, Aut shabd, m. a voice, sound. s 


empty. ¢ 

L y0 sond, n. to sleep, to die. s 
% g» sontd, m. a pestle. h 
ce sonhin, in front. h 
\ 0 sahdrd, m. aid, assistance. s 
eo sahay, ease, facility. ¢ | 
panes scthasra, a thousand. s 

sahi, sure, certain. 8 
Liwlus siydsat, f. punishment. a 
ULus siydnd, wise, intelligent. 
sls siydh, black; unfortunate. p 
ln sidhd, straight, opposite. s 
yas satr, fa walk, perambulation. « 


jee ser, a certain weight, nearly two 
pounds. h 


oe satkron, hundred, h. 

Ligh sikind, a. to learn. s 

L.Sa45 senknd, a. to parch, to warm 
one’s self. ; 


SSnww sing, m. a horn. 8 


4 


> 
gis shakh, a branch; horn. p 
Lilevls shddmdnt, f. joy, gladness, p 
Les shdmat, f. spot, blemish. a 
celts shdmil, comprehensive ; ex- 
tending to. a 


dunes shabth, f. a picture, likeness. a 
ks shitdbi, f. quickness, haste ; 
* quickly. p 


pw shutur, m. a camel. p 


uncle shuja’at, f. bravery. @ 

yas shakhs, m. a person, indivi- 
dual. a 

ox shtiddat, f. violence, force; 
adversity, affliction. 4 

ol ut sharab, f. wine. a 

L 9) shart, f. condition, stipulation, 
wager. @ 

e I sharm, f. bashfulness, modesty, 
shame; sharm-dnd, n. to feel 
ashamed. p 

Sdn sya sharmandagt, f. bashfu.- 
ness, shame. p 

Sdxe nw sharmanda or sharminda. 
ashamed, abashed. p 

esr shura’, f. beginning, commence 
ment. a 

yn shart, vicious, wicked. 4 

wertie shafakat, f. kindness, affec- 
tion. @ 

ee" shikar, m. hunting, prey; 
shikdr-gah, f. hunting-field. p 

us 5 Ws shikar?, relating to hunting ; 
m. a fowler, hunter. p 


lb shdh, m. a king, prince; shdh- FS shukr, m. thanks, gratitude. a 


sdda, a royal son, a prince. p 


JX shakl, f. shape, figure. a 


whysPLs shdhjahdn, name of one of Sat shikam,,m. the belly; shikam- 


the Emperors of Delhi. 


parwar, a pamperer of his belly. p 


DS ae. Reo 


Jy thor, m. cry, noise, disturbance. p 

ig shauk, m. desire, love. @ 

wg shaukin, desirous; amateur 
fanciers. 4 

Xu shahd, m. honey. p 

ro shah, m. a city. p 

s\j% shahsdda, a prince; shahsddl, 
& ETincess. p 

ao sher, m. a tiger, 4 lion. p 

cin sherni, f. a tigress. p 

sue shirin, £. sweetness; elo- 
quence. p 

pe shigra, quickly. s 


a 


wo le sdhtb, m. a lord, master; 
companion ; possessed of, as, sdhib- 
khana, the master of the house; 
sdhtb-1 ‘tsmat, possessed of chastity.a 

wtle sdf; clean, clear, candid. @ 
we subh, f. morning, dawn. @ 

yuo sabr, f. patience, endurance. @ 

wu” suhbat, f. society. a 

wail 0 sarrdf, m. a banker, a money- 
changer. a F 

3,0 sarf, expenditure; sarf-k., to 
spend. @ *e 

WI -o sirf, merely, only. @ 

slic safd,t, purity, beauty. @ 

io sifat, f. praise, quality. @ 

agte safha, face, surface. a 


cw 


GL salahan, peaceably, advisably, 
by way of advice « 


salah, f. counsel, advice. 4 


Lip sand&k, m.f. a box, a trunk. @ 
we\ne sadb, m, rectitude, a virtu- 
ous action; success. @ 
=) ao strat, f. form, face. a 
dle saiydd, a hunter. a 
satd, f. game, hunting, chase. @ 


ee 


| sarur or surur, necessary, eX- 


pedient. a 
5 2a’tf, frail, bedridden. a 
~ilus siydfat, f. entertainment. @ 


ab tak, m. a shelf, a recess. @ 

weslb tdkat, f, power, endurance. @ 

wb tali’, fortune; stur. @ 

on tab’, m. constitution, nature. @ 

tabib, m. a physician, doctor. a 

re yb tarah, f. manner, mode. o 

3 se tarz, m. make, shape. 4 

wi b taraf, f. side, direction; ex- 
tremity. a 

ae pe tartk, f. way, path.’a@ 

dey Fo tarika, m. way, rule of life. @ 

uewib dasht, m.a basin. p 

oleb ta’dm, m. food, victuals. a 

dasto tu'ma, m. food, bait. 

dil tft, f. infancy. @ 

db talab, f. search; demand, sum- 
moning ; pay; talab-k., to seek for, 
to send for. a 

gb term’. f. avarice, grecdiness. @ 


ae 


J yb tawr, m. mode, manner. 4 

isbyb tad, f. a parrot. p 

wah tifdn, m. a storm of wind and 
rain. 4 

J 4b tél, m. length. a 

aly sb tawtia, m. a tether, footband; 
tawela, a stable, stall. @ 


\; 


L iS pl sdhir-k., a. to isnt dis- 
play. a h 

all sdlim, an oppressor, a tyrant. @ 

alls sulm, mn. injustice, violence; sulm- 
guddaz, a melter of injustice, a 
crusher of oppression. @ 


é 


pre 'djtz, weak, helpless. a 

usp lc ‘ajist, f. weakness, helpless- 
ness. @ 

Usle dhl, wise, a sage. a 
ls ’dlam, m. the world, universe ; 
’dlam-pandh, the asylum of the 
universe, his majesty. @ 
'\s ’dlim, a, learned, knowing. a 
— 9 ylic sbdrat, f. term, expression. @ 
wwvls* ’ajd,ib, m. wonders, curiosi- 
ties. @ 

—s~ ’ajab, m. wonder, admiration ; 
a. wonderful. rare. @ 

digs ’ajiba, a. wonderful, a strange 
thing. a 

wells 'addlat, f. justice. a 


es *adam, non-existence. @ 
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we 
yas 'usr, m. excuse. & 
Ve, ‘ars, f. representation ; a peti- 
tion, request. @ 
2S ’asiz, precious, eminent, dear ; 
(used substantively, like ‘mon cher,’ 
“my dear friend.’) a 
= is “ishrat, enjoyment. a 
(puue 'tshk, m. love. a 
Lac asd, m. astick. a 
jhe ’attdr, m. a’perfumer, druggist. a 
bic ’akl, f. wisdom, opinion. a 
dualic 'aklmand, a. wise. a 
ce "4ldj, m. cure, remedy. a 
aslle’aldka(or’ildka), m. connection. o 
Sac ’aldwa, moreover, @ 
"lm, m. science, knowledge ; 
"slm-t-nujum, astrology. 
‘ald, upon, alter; ‘ald has-at 
Aiyds, in like manner. @ 
sass ’alathida, distinct, peculiar. a 
sdec 'umda, noble, fine. @ 
et ’umr, f. age, life, lifetime. a , 
ic ’amal, m. action, practice, con- 
duct. a 
wvle “indyat, f. favour, gift. a 
ero else ‘awam-unnds, m. the 
common people. a 
(= 0° aurat, f. a woman, a wife; 
(Arab. plur.) ’aurdt. a 
VP gf "#0az, ma. return, substitute. « 
washes *yddat, f. visiting the sick. a 
lac ’aiydr, cunning; a knave. a 
rnc ’atsh, m. pleasure, delight. a 
wee ‘ain, Tm. the eye, essence, the 
very (thing, etc.). @ 


ye ay os 


\cwo,d fursat, f. opportunity. « 
Ve,) Jars-k. to grant, assume. a 
le 1,3 farmdnd, a. to order, say, 


jk ghdr, m. a pit, cavern, hole. a speak. P 
isle ghdsil, careless, negligent. a bs f arydd, f. complaint. p 
wule ghd,tb, missing. a hed aryddi, a. complainant, 
\,£ gharra, impudence. a ee 
as ; we > fared, fraud, a trick. p 
wrt gharaz, f. design, view; (ad.) 
in short, in fine. a 
teers © gharib, poor; a stranger. 4 


‘L,£ ghurabd, the poor; pl. of ghartb. a 


lad fzsdd, m. depravity, violence. a 
jai fasi, f. time, season, harvest. a 
aid fazl, bounty, munificence. @ 





lage Jakat, merely, only, no more. @ 


assi= ghasnavi, a. residing at 
: Ghazna. p | Jakir, m. a beggar, dervise ; poor, 


elas ghaflat, f. carelessness; moral indigent. @ 
| s Jikr, m. f. thought, reflection. a 


torpor. a 
Ws fuldnd or fuldna, a certain one. a 


— SE ghilaf, m. a covering. p 
plz ghuldm, m. slave. a oP Jauj, f. army, a multitude. a 

a gham, 1. grief, sorrow. 4 V9 fauran, quickly, instantly. @ 

wus ghaib, the invisible world. a | ust ft, im (used in Ar. phrases, as, 

* fi,l- waki, in truth; (fi,l-faur, in- 


poz ghatr, other, different. a 
stantly ; fil-hakshat, of a verity). a 


wd ac ghatrat, f. jealousy. 4 


és 
sa: fd,tda, m. profit, gain; fa,%da- wk kdbil, fit, worthy. 2 
mand-h., to benefit. @ 0 kdzi, m. a judge. a 
Ge} fd,th, superior, excelling. a \3 Kdmat, f. bulk, height, size. a 
= far, f. morning, dawn of day ; wil kdni’, contented, frugal. a 
early. a Gadind kabza, m. grasp, posscssion. @ 
45903 fidwt, devoted, loyal subject or J Joa? kabisl, m. consent; kabil-k., to 
slave. a agree, accept. @ 


ws| 3 fardghat,f. comfort, leisure.a Jo? katl, m. slaughter, killing. 
Us u yl fardmosh-d:. to forget. ph 35 kadd, m. stature, size. @ 
4}, farsand, m. a son, boy. p yas kadr, £. worth, price. a 


ao 

es kadam, m. foot, tootatep. a 

r o kadim, ancient, old. 4 

Ny kardr, confirmation, rest. @ 

2,5 kars, m. a loan; kars dend, to 
lend. a 

eos kasam, f. an oath; kism, kind, 
species. @ 

) yas kusur, m. want, fault. a 

4.23 kissa, m. a story. @ 

lai kagd, m. decree. a 

(ilad kasedk, m. a robber; (hence 
Cossack). 

luis kazdkar, by chance. @ p | 

duct kaziya, m. a quarrel. a 

) a’ katra, m. a drop. a 

dxls kil’a, m. a fort, palace. « 

weacls kind’at, f. contentment. @ 

cig? haul, m. a statement, a word. a : 

weld kiydmat, f. the general resur- | 
rection; calamity. @ | 

o.! aid, f. fetter, imprisonment. ¢@ 


wevat himat, f. price, value. @ 


us 

lf katib, m. a writer. 

Lis hdind, a. to cut. 8 

Js kdr, m. use, business, service, 
work, deed. p 

i> JS kar-chobt, embroidered 
cloth. p 

Fe is kértgar, skilful; a cunning 
workman. 

selS kdghas, m. paper, a scrap of 
paper. p 
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aff 


»” 


ilS kafir, m infidel. a 


Js kdl, m. time. 8 
\S kdm, m. business, action, use; 
desire; kdm dnd, to be useful, of 
service. 8 p 
isl wlS kdmrdnt, f. happiness. p 
ws kdn, m. the ear. 8 
Li \$ kémpnd,m. to tremble, toshiver. s 
lnwilS kdndhd, m, the shoulder. s 
406 kdnkh, the armpit. 1 
CK's kanbkihja, the city of Kanoj.s 
< \S kdyath, m. name of a caste of 
Hindus; a scribe, a copyist. s 
_ kab, when? 8 
ec habi, m. a poet. s 
eS kabhi, ever, some time or other ;. 
kabhu-kabhi, occasionally ; iste 


kabhi, same as kabhi. s 


\z.8 kaprd, m. cloth, clothes. s 


yS kaput, unfilial. s 


‘4 , 
| \aS Auttad, m. a dog. 8 


wks kitdd, f. a book, writing. a 
LS kitnd, bow much? how many? 
lS kutedl, an officer of police. 
us 5 93S katori, f. a small metal cup. h 
see kyehh, any, some, somcthing, a 
little ; kachhu, any, the least. h 
lees kachehhi.’d, m. a tortoise. « 
LW] usls kirde lena or kirde mang- 
wand, to get on hire, to borrow. A 
Br s S Arishn, the god Krishna. s 
t s karnd, a. tq do, to place. s 
duds s krodh, angry, wroth. a 


(Mag 


ys kis, inflection of Kaun, who? 3 8 kotdh, short; kotdh-k. to hold 
frequently joined to the following back, to refrain. p 
word, as kis-tarah, how? kis-wdate pli rs kotcht, smallness, deficiency. p 
or -liye, why? A yi 98 kotwdl, m. the chief officer of 
us kisdn, m. a peasant, farmer. h 
coe’ kasbi, a prostitute, courtesan. @ 
‘u$ kasnd, a. to draw, cover. h e s kich, departure. p 


iss or yuS hist or hist, inflection >,$ kucha, m. a lane, a street. p 
of ko,t or kuchh, some, certain, any. h | ,, ° 


police. 
56198 kothri, f. a room. 8 


\s bind: m. a whip, a lash; kura, 
kisht, m.f. a sown field. p Ws P d 


rubbish. 4 
gis kishti, f. a boat, ship. p la Ks imal sok weak 
a 
JS kal, to morrow, yesterday. s oss kaun, who? which? what? A 


els kalém, m. a word, speech. 4 US kond, m. a corner. s 


wef kaldwant, m. a winstrel, us a 48 hindi, £. a mortar. h 


musician. / 


\uuigS Kaunsd, what-like? of what 
aS kaleja, m. the liver; courage. h s 


sort? h 
7 . . 

as kam, deficient, less, little, rarely ; . 8 koh, & mountain. p 
(used in composition : as kam-bakht, s¢ bo a 
; coe ko,?, any, some one; (artic.) a 
ill-starred ; a rascal). p ; 

or an, a certan (person, etc.). 8 
SUS kamal, m. perfection, excel- 


alae 4$ it, that, thus, as follows (some- 

sii al bbe: eas as times a relative, who? which?) p 

Ls kahd, m. bidding, order; kaha- 
sunt, f. altercation. 8 

JS shail, f. skin, hide. ‘s 

is S kahén, where? whither? 4 


Lis khdnd, a. to eat, suffer; m. food, 


treme, the utmost, etc.) @ 
SUS kamdnd, a. to earn one’s living. A 
Vas kamard (camera), m. a room, 
t 
chamber. (Port.) 
duasS kamina, base, mean fellow. p 


5S kinara, m. shore, side, limit. p 


dinner. 8 . 
a kunji, f. a key. S$ kahdwat, f. a byword, a 
AS kund, m. a cistern, basin. 8 saying. 8 
Stes kangal, poor, wretched. h. Weds khujldnd, a. to tickle, to rub. 8 
oS kane, near, beside. h \» > 6S kharahd, m. a hare. s 


’ Fs kauwd, m.a crow’ ki,d, a well, \%S khard, erect, standing. A 
@ draw-well, a pit. s use khirki, f. a window. A 


HE 


revealed; to clear up after rain. s 

UMS Khildnd, a. to give to eat, to 
feed. 8 

UNS LS khil-khildnd, n. to laugh. h. 

LLS khtind, n. to blow (a flower). 4 

LuS kahnd, a. to tell, say, bid, call, 
affirm. s 

Lrg gS khodnd, a. to dig. h 

LggS kholnd, a. to open, untie, let 
loose. 8 

4G Pes khond, a. to lose, to waste. s 


wegS khet, m. a field. 8 

es kheti, f. husbandry, crop. s 

nes khel, m. play, game, sport. s 

LLAS khelnd, n. to play, to sport. s 

ond kahin, somewhere, anywhere, 
somewhat. 8 

Lag khenchnd or khainchnd, a. to 
delineate, draw. h 

a“ ka,t or ka,e, some, a few. h 

Us kyd, (pro.) what? how? why? 
whether (or not); kyd khtb, how 
glorious! what fun! s 


"S kiyd, done, a deed; (past part. of 


karnd, to do, make.) 8 

\ineS kaisd, how? in what manner? 
of what sort? what like? A 

bateraltesS kaifiyat, f. nature, state, con- 
dition, pleasure. 4 

cod kytin, kyaun, why? how? well? 
what? kyun ki, because ; kyin-kar, 
how! & 
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LS khulnd, n. to be opened, to be 


os 


Re 


silt gar, f. a chariot, cart. h 

Ae galt, £. abuse. s 

uly gand, a. to sing. 8 

it ganth, a knot; gdnth-kd purd, 
very rich. h 

pf ganw, m. a,village. s 

ng gaw, f. a cow. p 

i —S gap shap, chit-chat, con- 
versation. h 

il = gujardtt, belonging toGujerat. h 

Laat gadhd, m. an ass, (metaph.) a 
fool. s 

LFS gudaryd, a shepherd. h 

V NaS guzdrd, m. passing. p 

Las guzardnnd, a. to forward. p 

Ly sf guzarnd, n. to pass; dar-guzarnd, 
to refrain, to forbear. p 

s gur, m. a preceptor. é 

of gard, f. dust (Scotticé, “stour.’) p 

of gird, (prep.) around. p 

1a girdés, m. a gulph, whirl- 
pool. p 

wos gardan, f. the neck. p 


yh aS yiriftdr, captive. p 


is gtrand, a. to cause to fall, to 
throw down. A 

° + garm, hot; garmi, f. heat, hot 
season. 

Ls girnd, n. to fall, to drop down. A 

be s guroh, m.% troop, a class. p 

Ls garnd, n. to be buried. ¢ 
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of garh, m. a fortress, palace. h rs ghar, wa. house, dwelling. # 


of guftgt, conversation. p ah gS ghardna, m. house, family. « 
us gul, m. a rose; gul-karnd, to ex- ng ghard, m. a jar, pitcher. a 
tinguish. p sigs ghari, f. an hour; a watch. ¢ 
4S gald, m. a flock of sheep, a herd Laugh ghisnd, n. to be worn; ghusnd, 
of cattle. y the neck. 4 to enter. h 
I guldb, m. a rose. p Jes ghantdli, f. a small bell. s 
ag galla, m. a flock. p ’ ‘ed ghungré, m. % small bell. 8 
ws galt, f. a lane. & 192 S ghord, m. a horse. 8 
0S gum, lost. p J eee gholnd, a. to dissolve, to pound. s. 
us as gumdn karnd, a. to imagine, ws gh, m. clarified butter. e 
fancy, opine. p h Ls gayd, gone (past part. of yand). h 


we gun, wo. skill; gunt, skilful. s es. gail, f. a road. h 

aS gundh, m. fault, crime, sin. p LS gaind, m. a small bullock. A 
4 

Ul lyguS gunthwand, a. to cause to be 4 gaint, f. a small chariot. h 


fixed (as a string). 8 cones gehisn, wm. wheat. s 
A 9S ganwar, m. a villager, a peasant. 4 
lS gawah, a witness; gawahi, evi- |} 


dence, testimony. p 


Ju Ss Gopdl, one of the names of | <) idt, f. a kick. h 


Krishna. c=) ldt, f. trunk of a tree. h 
oe gor, m. the grave, tomb. p ib) id-sdni, unequalled, unrivalled. a 
ewig gosht, m. flesh. Pp rc Idj, m. shame. s 
ds < gosha, m. a corner. p ws) lé-jawdd, silent, silenced. a 
9S gokh, m. a portico. h ' je) ld-char, helpless, destitute. yg. 
J < gol, or golsd, round. Lwol>J ld-hdstl, useless, without 
k¢ é gingd, mute, dumb. h % result. @ 
L Fg goyd, as if, as one would say. p al Zddnd, a. to load, to embark. A 
ult ghdt, an ambush. & ons x Lar Kapir, two celebrated 


minstrels at the court of Akbar. A. 
ej) Idzim, necessary, urgent. a 

perplexed. A «83 ldkk, one hundred thousand. 4 
5) a. ghatd-top,'m. @ canopy, 3 ld7d, m. master, sir. A 

covering. 4 ¢') Idlach, m. avarice, desire. s 


rte ghat, m. a landing-place. s 
8 ors € ghabrand, n. to be confused, 


jy 


al laleht, covetous, greedy. s 
SY ldnd, a. to bring; to breed, pro- 
duce, make, # 
_» 1d,tk, worthy, befitting, perfect. a 
LJ lipatnd, n. to cling, to stick to. h 
Le.) lapetnd, a. to wrap up. h 
WIS lathdnd, a. to suspend. h 
Ute! lajdnd, n. to be ashamed. 
" lagjit, ashamed. ¢ 
WN ladnd, n. to be loaded, to ride. A 
dua! Jaziz, delicate, delicious. a 
ce IS lard,t, f. battle, quarrel, war. h 
Iss larkd, m. a boy, child, babe. ¢ 
vi larnd, u. to fight, to quarrel. s 
lois luridnd, a. to spill, upset. s 
Sas) lurhaknd, n. to be spilt, 
upsct. 8 
pon lashkar, m. an army. p 
cll Jutf, m. pleasure, cnjoyment. a 
Ces! la’ nat, a curse. @ 
lakab, m. a surname. @ 
wei Lukman, name of a famous 
Eastern fabulist. a 
wi) lukmd, m. a morsel, mouthful. @ 
uses lakr', f. wood, a staff, stick. A 
LS) likhnd, a. to write. 
Uh gS3 likhwand, a. to cause to be 
written. 8 
Ky lagam, bridle, bit. s 
Lig lagdnd, a to attach, to apply. s 
LG lagnd, n. to touch; to begin; to 
reach or come up to. 8 
UI Re lagwand, a. to cause te be 
applied. 8 
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he 


wal lambd, long, tall. ¢ 

1 langrd, lame. p h 

Loy litnd, a. to rob, plunder: dotna, 
to roll on the ground. s 

3 likd, m. spark, flame. 3 

ef) log, m. people. 8 

usted lomrt, f. 9 fox. 8 

us 4) laundi, f. a slave. h 

ps lohé, blood. 

ln lohd, mm. iron. 8 

LJ Jetnd, n. to repose, to lie down. h 

ils! Jejdnd, a. to take away, to 
carry off. s 

ot lekin, (conj.) but, yet, however. a 

\C) Uekkd, m. account, reckoning. s 

CSLS lekhak, m. a writer, one who 
is writing. 8 

My ML Utdd-pild, blue and yellow; 
Cconlied to the appearance of the 
eyes of a person enraged). 8 

OP lend, to take, accept; set; buy. ¢ 

sal liye, for the sake of. & 


e 


le ma, f.a mother ; md-bdp, parents. s 

Vole majard, To. state, circumstance, 
incident. @ 

Ns ye mar-dalnd, a. to smite, to kills 

ef ile mdrg, m. a road, path. e 

& } be marna, a. to smite, strike. s 

us 5 Le mare, by reason of, in conse 
quence off ¢ ° 

be mdi, m. property, wealth, goods. « 

i 


Ue 


Ale ma,di, end, issue. @ 

Sle mdlik, m. master, lord, pos- 
sessor. & [tressed, p 

sdile mdnda, left behind, tired, dis- 

USL mdngnd, a. to ask for, to beg. ¢ 

LiL. mdnnd, a. to believe, obey, agree 
to. 8 

usle md,i, £ mother. s 


CSilve mubdrak, good, auspicious ; 
mubdrak-bdadi, congratulation. 4 
cee and lve mat and matd, f. mind, 

judgment. s 
use mat, don’t (used with imperat.)h 
clive matd’, m. goods, property. @ 
on mttr, a friend. 8 
4Skaz~e mutasaddi, an accountant. a 
muta ajjtb, astonished. 4 
\¢-« Hathurd, name of a province 
and town near Agra. 8 
(w\¢gie mithds, sweetness. h 
us Be mithd,t, f. sweetness, sweets. A 
Peas mutht, f. the fist, a handful. s 
us" mitt, f. earth, dust. s 
J*« masal, f. a fable, simile, proverb. a 


aks* majlis, f. an assembly, con-: 


vention. 4 

le machdnd, a. to make, stir ‘ap, 
commit. A 

5 yl” muhdwara, m. idiom, usage. & 

cos" muhtdj, necessitous, needy. @ 

jy ey=* malram-i rds, privy to 
secrets, a confidant. a p 

py mahrim, disappdinted, ex- 
cluded. a 
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S  ecail Mahmid, a man’s name. 4 
ans mihnat, f. labour, misfor- 


tune. a [ous, a 
dale mukhtalifa, different, vari- 
Call makh ft, hidden. 4 


soaker makhlist, £. escape, deliver- 
ance. a4 

(+0 muddat, f. a space of time, a 
long time. @ 

Xe madad, f. aid, help; madad-gar, 
a helper, auxiliary. 

lee mudd’d, m. desire, wish. a 

cote mudda’t, m. a plaintiff, claim- 

“ant. @ [grees. a 

wile maratib, m. (pl.) steps, de- 

ine murdd, f. desire, meaning, infer- 
ence. 4 

dj eo martaba, m. a step, degree, 
dignity, office, time; ek martaba, 
once upon a time. @ 

em marhim, deceased, the late. a 

Je mard, m. & male, a man, a hero; 
marddna-war, like a man. p 

lope murddr, a dead body. p 

S30 murda, dead, a dead body. p 

igor marzt, f. wish, inclination. p 


ere murgh, m. a fowl, b'~A. p 
Gye marnd, n. to die, to expire; . 
jand, to die, expire. 8 
5-0 murawwat, gencrosity. 
-\-e mizdj, m. temperament, disposi- 
tion. @ 
pilus musdfir, m. 2 traveller. a 
(ime mustaghrik, immersed, ab- 
sorbed. a 


er 


Spur mastul, m. a mast. a 

rn masti, f. intoxication. p 

as“** masjid, f. a mosque. @ 

sya** maskhara, @ jester. a 

Ui Gare muskurdnd, n. to smile. h 

pune Musalman, a Muhammadan, 
a follower of Muhammad. a 

EStie mashk, f. a leathern,bag for 
water. p 

give mashwarat, f. consultation. a 

5)  pgstare mash,hir, noted, well-known. @ 

woes musahid, m. a companion, 
friend, aide-de-camp. a 

Jyace musauwir, m. & painter. a 

awmae musibat, f. calamity, afflic- 
tion. @ 

Pyne mazbutt, f. solidity, firm- 
ness. @ 

pias mutubik (prep.) conformable 
to. @ 

—lhe matlab, m. @ question, pur- 
pose, meaning. @ 

in- 


muttalt’, acquainted, 


formed. @ 
cee ntutlak, in the least, at all. 
Us jae Muzafir-khdn, a man’s 


' gla. mazliim, injured, oppressed ; 
mazlim-nawdz, a cherisher of the 
oppressed. @ p 

lee maan, together. @ 

wtlee mu’df, absolved, forgiven, 
excused ; mu'df-karna, to forgive. @ 

jydxe ma’ziir, excused, excusable. a 
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lun 
mu’allim, m. a teacher, doctor. 6 
pyre ma lim, known, apparent ; 
ma lium-h. to seem, to appear. 4 
lane mu'ammd, ™. an enigma an 
acrostic. 
are mayb, blameable, disre- 
putable. @ 
J ye ma ghrir, proud, fastidious. @ 


jet maghs, m. brain. p 

wite muft, free, gratis. p 

ilies muflis, poor, wretched. a 

L quien mufist, f. poverty. a 

date mufid, profitable, useful. a 
vlie mukdbil, opposite. a 

elie makam, m. place, occasion. 4 
ype mukarrar, assuredly. @ 

wee makan, m. a place, dwelling. a 
«he mukh, 1m. mouth. 8 


eh makkhi, a fly. h 


FS magar, but, except. 

° je mulazim, an attendant. «a 

coll, mulakdt, f. meeting, inter- 
view. @ 

Sle mulk, m. a country, kingdom ; 
vlahk, a king; (pl. Ar.) multk, 
kings. 4 

Le malnd, a. to rub, to tread on, to 

| anoint. h 
LL. mind, a. to be found, to meet. s 
re mumkin, possible. @ 
yt man, 1D, the mind, soul. s; name 
of a certain weight, a maund. g 


| cae mu’atiar, scented, perfumed. a | isslie manads, f. proclamation. @ 
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Te amt 


wlhsie muntakhabdt, selections, 
extracts. a 

|X. mundd, open, exposed. h 

ee | pgsste manjholt, f. a small chariot. h 

Line manssh, f. dignity, rank. » 

Lae manush, a person. &. 

cjane mantik, m. logic. a 

_fbw mantikt, m. logician. @ 

_ man’, ma. prohibition. 4 

ul ine mangwénd, a. to cause to be 
brought. h 

awe munh, m. the mouth, face ; munh- 
zor, headstrong, obstinate. 

ge mu, a hair. p 

| ee mi,d,dead, (past part. of marnd). s 

Csile~e muwdfik, conformable to. a 

ye maut, death. a 

wey moti, m. a pearl. 

ie motd, gross, coarse. h 

we ye mijib, cause, means. a 


une mochi, m. a cobbler; saddler. h 


Shy mirh, m. a fool. s . 


eye mausim or mausam, m. time, 
season. @ 

es Ure mush-gir, a kind of hawk 
which feeds on mice. p : 

we? Seemaukif, depending on; maukuf- 
k., to conclude, to stop. a4 

B }ge mol, m. price ; mol-lend, to buy. h 

eye mom, wax ; mom-jama, cloth 
covered with wax, vil-cloth. 

Seays mom-dzl, soft-hearted. p 


Lodig-e mundhé, m. a footstool. A 


=|; 


| dul mahdbalt, powerful. 8 
opr lee mahdjan, a rich merchant. 
JSydl-e mahadol, a large sedan. h 
re) \-« mahdrdj, great king! sir! sire! s 
ae kee maharat, f. proficiency, skill. @ 
Se muhra, m. the thigh bone. p 
Gu» makngd, dear, high-priced. 
poe smahngt or mahnagi, f. dearth, 
scarcity. 
daaie mahina, m. a month. p 
we mtydn, @ master, gentieman. # 
dilre miydna, m. a palki. p 
sae mir, m. a chief, a leader. p 
Vee mira, lord, heir. p 
cx? ae mir bakhshi, m. the pay 
master-gencral. p 
\\ we mirzd, a noble, grandce. p 
spe mez, f. a table. p 
pene muyassar, a. attained, attain- 
able. @ 
Mae maild, a. dirty, defiled; meld, a 
fair; mela theld, m. a crowd of 


people. s 


.| aeee menh, m. rain, rainy season. 8 


-4 nd-chiz, worthless, uscless. p 


uel nd-khush, displeased. p 


| ety bi na-khusht, f. displeasure. » 


i lob nd-ddn, a. ignorant, simple. 


ilo nd-ddnt, f. ignorance. p 


\SU ndkd, m. a lane, avenue. 4 


(383 
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Lye) 


7 rt 4 ndgaurd, m. a kind of bullock | 55 nadt or naddi, f. a river. 8 


(of the country Nagaur). h 


ws nd-gahdn, suddenly, unex- | 


pectedly. p 
Ul ndldn, complaining, lamenting. p | 


sl nalish, f. complaint, lamenta- 


tion. p 

ll ndlisht, ae a com- 
plainant. p ' 

Ab ndlkt, f. a sort of sedan for 
princes, etc. h 

ai ndia, m. weeping, lamentation. p 


eb ndm, ™m. name, fame, reputation. ¢ 
° » el nd-mahram, unprivileged, ap- ' 
plied to such males as are not 


entitled to visit the harem. a 

-, -e\j nd-mard, unmanly, a coward. p 

usd yol na-mard?, f. unmanliness. p 

al nd-mumkin, impossible. p a 

wy namus, m. f. honour, dignity, 
the female part of a fumily. @ 

pb ndnw, m. name. 8 

AS naw, f. a ship. p 

mul nd,rb, m. a deputy. ao, 

wydee? ibedan, m. representation, 
statement. 8 

Lw niput, very, excecdingly. h 

° poms nium or nujum, astrology, (lt., 
stars). @ 
one nayrb, noble; najtb-zdda, noble- 
born, «a gentleman; najib-zadi, 
daughter of a uoble. a 

uweld naddmai, 1. repentance, con- 
trition, regret. a 

wi nidan, at length, at last. s 


uli nurds, hopeless, despair. ¢ , 
MN nirdld, apart, aside. s 


| lr 53 nir-uttar, without an answer. 8 


CKoy nazdik, (prep.) near; used 
idiomatically like the Latin apud, 
* apud 


| 
as ddnd,on-ke nazdik, 


‘in the opinion of the 


, 


sapientes,’ 


wise.’ p 





1, f. intoxication. @ 





| hai lial nis fa-nis fi, by halves; 
| “with karnd, to divide into two 
equal shares. p 
; hws nasthat, f. advice, admo- 
nition ; nasthat-d. or -k., to counsel, 
| instruct, reprove. @ 

ry as nazdrd, m. sight, looking. @ 
, nazar, f. sight; 

-pahunchna, to come in sight. a 

benefit, 
nt mat-khear, 


RAzar-Gnd OF 


ne'mat, f. 
delight, affluence. 
a devourer of delights, 


favour, 


iu man of 
pleasure, a ‘bon vivant.’ a 
Lat nafis, precious, 


quisite. @ 


delicate, ex- 

1 
ine nafrin, £. regret, detestation. p 
ie) nakkashi, f. painting; nakkdshi- 

| ~ ddr, painted, having paintings. a 
wo nakd, m. ready money. @ 


LA naksh, m 


map, portrait; 


painting, picture, 


naksh-t diwdr, a 
painting on a wall. @ 
ian naks, m. defect, failure. 
| yd nukadn, m. loss, defect, detri- 


ment. a 


Le 


JS nakl, f. a history, tale. a 

WIG nskdind, a. to extract, to take 
out. 8 

LG nikalnd, n. to issue, to result. s 

WG ntkat, near, before. h 

US ntkammd, useless, worthless. s 

lal nigdhbdnt, f. watching over, 

: protecting. 
} nagar, m. a city, a town. 

é nslayy, shameless. 8 

jw namds, f. prayer. p 

jldgni namiddr, apparent. p 

J,.3 nandold, m. a trough, an earthen 
vessel, 8 

Ks nangd, naked, bare. h 

y nau, new, fresh ; nau-jawdn, quite 
young. p 

a) 153 nautdb, a viceroy. h 

9) naubat, f. time, occasion. 4 

Jy nur, light. a 

Bs y naukar, m. servant, attendant. p 

ey ° 9) naum-taum, sing-songy stuff. h 

Loy y nava-yauband, quite young. 8, 

& na, no, not. 8 

Js nihdl, a young plant, ashoot, g. 
pleased, exalted. 

cvs nihdyat, f. the extremity; 
(ad.) very, much, excessive. @ 

wa nahin, ro, not, nay. 8 

wwli niydbat, f. deputyship. a 

sr niche, beneath, vlose under. 


ya nesh, m. sting (of a bee, etc.) p 


( 38 ) 


why 


a nek, good, virtuous ; nek-bakit. 
of good disposition ; nek-andesht,. 
good intention. p 

ih neki, f. goodness, kindness. p 

ee neh, love, affection. 8 


wa or o (conj.), and, but. a p 

U S- low Guts wapas- d. or k., a. to: 
return, give back. h p 

as wajtb, right, proper. a 

Iyly warid, arrived; wartd-h., to 
arrive. @ 

_dau!, waste, (prep.) on account of, 

" for the sake of; because. @ 

lac\, wd,iz, m. a preacher. @ 

ly waja’t, verily, in truth. a 
51, wdkif, aware, acquainted. a 

Y\, wdld, a termination added to the 
inflected the 
agent; added to nouns it denotes 
the owner, wearer, ctc. A 


infinitive denotes 


yg wazir, a minister, counsellor; 
¢ 
wazir -sadi, the daughter of a 
wazr. a 


Ales wasila, m. means. @ 


ac. wa’z, m. a discourse, sermon. @ 

Syaty wa-ghaira, et cetera, and so 
forth. @ 

toe wasf, m. praise, encomium, 
virtue, worth. a 


Ps watan, m. native country, home, 
abode. a 


oreo 


BAL, t02’da, m. & promise. & 

Wy wafd, f. performing a promise, 
sincerity, fidelity. a 

LS) takt, m. time, season, oppor- 
tunity. a 

yy in, inflec. plur. of wwuh, he, 
she, eto. h 

cyetas wonhin, that instant. A 

%y wuh, (pro.) he, she, that, it. A 

Cy, wahdn, there, thither, yonder. h 

ists waht or wuht, (pro.) he himeelf, 
that very (person or thing). 4 

ced) wuhin, immediately 

59 we, they, those; pl. of wuh. h 


Law » waisd, in that manner, 0, like 


that, such as that. A. 


5 


~i\» hdth, m. the hand, a cubit. s 
ie Kathi, m. an elephant. s 
Cob hat, f. a market. h 
we aslo har-man, despairing, helpless. 
ye han, yes, even so. h 
edie kandi, f. a pot. 
us» hd,e, alas! hd,e-k., to groan, 
; sigh. h 
LG» hdnknd, to drive away. h 
p> hitu, m. a friend. s 

hathydr, m. & weapon, offen- 

sive armour. 8 

JK<> hachkold, m. jolt, jolting. A 
gad haddt, f. a bone. s 
p> har, each, every. p 


( 39 ) 


cg 


\» hard, a. green, fresh, verdant. s 

CS» harek, (pro.) every one. ph 

das pd harchand, how much soever, 
howsoever, although. p 


jyy_p> Aar-roz (ad.) every day. p 
iP hargss, (ad.) ever. — 


Wy Miran, m. a stag, a deer. 8 


y\p> hasdr, a thousand. p 


J );> hazl, wl. jest, joke. « 


jt hushydr (same as hoshydr), 


careful. p 
usylutd hushydrt, f. wakefulness, 
vigilance. p 
us i wth haft-hazart, a com- 
mander of seven thousand. p 
w-Sil» haldkat, f. ruin, destruction. p 


_ Ya hildnd, a.to move, set in motion. A 


La hilnd, n. to move or be moved. a 
\Q» alkd, light, not heavy. A 
ra ham, we; plu. of main. ». 
uw himmat, f. mind, ardour, 
energy. @ 
hum, a particle denoting “to- 
gether,’ used in composition, as 


e er eb ham-jolt, 8 companion. p 


o tad ham-dam, mm. @ friend, com- 
panion. p 

pln ham-rdhi, m. & companion, 

 fellow-traveller. p 

dlued ham-sdya, m. neighbour. 
nighbourhood. p 

ye ham-’ymr, a companion, one 
of the same age. p 


atest 


\ 

wee a> ham-maktab, class-fellow.p 

ddr hanesha, always, cver, per- 
petually. » 

dd Hind, India. p 

ghd Hindi, a Hindi, one who fol- 
lows the faith of Bruhma. p 

Ly mtg dad Hindustan, m. India. a p 

pe hunar, m. art, skill, virtue; 
hunar-mand, skilful. p 

Lud hanend, n. to smile. s 

da\Kar hangama, m. an assembly, 
tumult, assault. p 

\,> hawd, f. wind, air. a 

le 2 hozdand, n. to become. h 

ue hosh, m. sense, consciousness, 
perception. p 

jlat9> hoshydr, intelligent, attentive, 
cautious. p 


0 ? hond, n. to be, become, grow. 8 


| 
_o> ft, (an emphatic particle) even, — 


" indeed, very. 

ined hin, even, indeed. h 
Boe hin, void of, without. 8 
aa Awd, m. mind, sense. 5 ° 


( 40 ) : 


af 


a; 


L yd, (conj.) or, either. 8 
ol yad, f. memory, recollection. p 


yl yar, m. a friend, lover. p 


| ont yakin, m. certainty, certain, true.a 


yh ydwar, propitious. p 
ES yak, one, a, an. p 


ailG yagana, kindred, single, incom- 


parable. p 


coy, yur or yon, thus, in this man- 


ner. A 


| indy yinhin, thus, even so. h 
| ~2, yth, this; he, she, ete. 4 


ole yahan, here, uscd with the 
genitive (inflec.) to denote posses- 
sion, cte., as mere yahan, in my 
eo é 9 
possession; apud me.’ h 


Lee ythi, this same. h 


cand yahin, here, in this very piace. A 


| ue yé, they, these. A 
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HINTS TO THE LEARNER. 


1.—EXTRACTS IN THE PERSIAN CHARACTER 


EXTRACT lst. 


Susti-se ziyan hat. Jaldi-ka phal naddmat hat. 
Ydleness-from loss is. Haste-of (the) fruit regret is. 
Kina’ at dram-ke ) kuny' hat. Mihnat-se bard,t hat. 


‘Contentment = ease-of (the) key is. Labour-from greatness is. 


Parhes achcht dawa hav.  Alil-ko ihira bas hai. 
Abstinence good medicine is. (The) wise-to (a) hint enough is. 


Khudd-ka kKhauf ddnish-kt asl hai. Gungt sabdn bihtar has 
God-of (the) fear wisdom-of the root is. Mute tongue better is 


ghitht zabdn se. "Thm-ki afut bhul haz. 
lying tongue than. Knowledge-of (the) calamity forgetfulness is, 


Insaf-se khalk-ko dram hai. 
Justice-from (the) people-to ease 1s. 


In the same way as the above, let the student endeavour to 
‘transcribe ucatly into the Roman character the tirst two or three 
pages of the Extracts. Let him be careful to write every letter with 
its appropriate mark; and, in the course of a weck or two, let him 
restore the same into the Persian character. "This is one of the best 
and speediest methods of making hunself familiar with the clements 
of the lanenage. Let me not be misunderstood here, as if I recom- 
mended the bare-faced quack system of thg so-called ‘‘ Hamiltonians.” 
No, what 1 recommend is, that “ every man should be his own 
Hamiltonian,” in which case he will be the gainer. It is utterly 
absurd to expeet that a language can be learned without labour and 
thought on the part of the student. The Hamiltonians would persuade 
us that it can; but their system is a mere deception, which flatters the 
vanity of the student with a show of progress utterly unreal, and which 
admirably conceals the ignorance and incapacity of the teacher ; hence 
its popularity. 
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NOTES, ETC., ON THE FIRST FIFTY STORIES IN THE 
PERSIAN CHARACTER. 


Tue following few notes and observations are intended to illustrate 
such parts of the Reading Lessons as may appear least obvious to a 
beginner. The figures refer to the particular page and paragraph in 
the Grammar, in which the subject is fully explained. 


N.B. In this work, the final nin |., when it has the nasal 
sound (v:de page 6), is marked with an extra dot over it, as in the 
words im muin, and no tain. This should have been stated in its 
proper place, but the author was not aware at the time those sheets 
were sent to press that the printer had the ¢, in his fount. 


Extract 1.—Jaldi-ka phal, ‘the fruit of rashness;’ the genitive 
placed first, 95. 64. It will be observed that these sentences are 
arranged according to the rule, 93. 62, each sentence finishing with the 
verb hat, ‘is.’—Giungt zabdn, etc., ‘a speechless tongue is better than 
a lying tonguc:’ in this sentence there are two clauses; the verb haz is 
expressed at the end of the first clause, and 1s consequently unnecessary 
at the end of the second. 13809. a. 

Ex. 2.—Thora khand, ‘little eating;’ the infinitive used eubstan- 
tively, 129. a.—talab har ’ilm-ko, ‘seck for knowledge’: talab harnd, 2 
nominal verb, 65, last linc; here the verb, contrary to the general 
usage, comes first. There are in this Extract a few more exccptions to 
the general rule as to afrangement, agrcecably to what we have stated. 
93. a. ; . 

Ex. 3.—Jalne lagd, ‘began to burn’—senkne lagd, ‘began to warm 
himself,’ 131. ¢.—thathol-m, kahd, ‘a jester said,’ or, ‘ by a jester was 
said.’—yale, ‘burns,’ ¢dye, ‘warms himself,’ the aorist for the prescnt, 
122. 5. 

Ex. 4.—The sentences in this extract follow the general rule as to 
arrangement, which is, to commence with the nominative or agent, and 
end with the verb, the remainder or complement of the sentence being 
between these.——bar-pd, literally, ‘on foot.’—ziydda khardb hain, ‘are 
more wick::d,’ the comparative degree, 71. b. 


NOTES. 13. 


Kx. 5.—Bahut kdm, ‘many uses;’ the nominative plural of. 
masculine nouns of the sccond class (29), can be distinguished from 
the singular only by the context, such as a plural verb, etc.—bajd,e, 
‘in place of,’ preposition requiring the genitive in ke, 98.—kdm dite 
hain, ‘become uscful.'—bandyd jdtd hat, passive voice of bandnd, 
57, 42.—Vide p. 47, note to ‘ Extracts from the Ard,ish-i Mahfil.’ 

Ex. 6.—Ek tint aur gadhe-se, “between a camel and an ass.’— 
safar dar pesh hi,d, lit. ‘a journey came in front,’ i.e., ‘they both 
had occasion to travel ;’—ma’lium hotd hat, ‘it appears ;’—dib-jd, nga, 
‘I shall be drowned,’ intgns. verb, 64. 


Ex. 7.—Jo dana, etc. 116. a.—be kahe, ‘ without being told,’ 132.- 
dal-rakhid hai, ‘tosses away,’ intensive verb ;—ki jis-ke waste, ‘on 
whose account,’ 117. e. 

Ex. 8.—i kamine aur bhale ddmi-se, ‘between a base man and a 
gentleman.’—hote-hi, ‘on becoming,’ adverbial particip. 184. e. 

Ex. 9.—Ek shakhs-ne, etc., “by a certain person it was asked or 
Plato ;’ respecting the use of the proposition ne, read carefully, 102, 
etc.—bahut barson, ‘many years,’ 106. b—kyda kyd ’aja,ib, ‘what 
garious wonders, 114. a.—dekhe, ‘were seen’ (ti-ne, ‘by thee,’ 
understood ).—ythe ‘ajuba, ‘this wonder merely.’ 

Ex. 10.—Ayd kam ata hai, ‘what quality is cost useful ?’—ho- 
jawe, ‘should become.’ 

Ex. 11.—Chashme-pas ‘ to (or near) a fountain’ (fe understood), 
99. d.—charh na saka, ‘he was not able to descend.’—utarne-se pahle, 
‘previous to descending.’—dekh na liyd, * you did not thoroughly look 
at,’ intensive verb. 

Ex. 12.—Sher-se kahd, ‘said to the tiger ;’ the verbs ‘to say or 
speak’ ‘and ‘to ask,’ construed withthe ablative, 102. b.—agar sher 
mu awwir hota, ‘if a tiger had been the painter,’ 81. a. 

Ex. 13.—Auchh sawal kiya, ‘asked gemething in charity.’—ek bdt 
mert, ‘one request of mine.’—mat mdng, ‘ask not,’ the negative 
particle mat, ‘don’t,’ uscd with the imperat., 123. d.—ushe sid, 
‘with the exception of that.’ 

Ex. 14.—k-ne un-men-se, ‘one of them.’—jd,tye and baithiye, 
respectful forms of the imperative, 123. d. 

Ex. 15.—Apni angithi, ‘thine own ring,’ 112.—ydd karnd (tujh ko 
understood), the infinitive used imperatively, like the Latin gerund, 
129. a. 
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fix. 16.—Blli d,i thi, pluperfect tense, 127. d.—bighd de, * extin- 
_guish,’ intensive verb.—pard pard, ete., ‘all the time lying down, he 
eontinued giving answers.’ 

Ex. 17.—Agar main basi na gitin, ‘if I do not win the game.’— 
tor bhar gosht, ‘an exact pound of flesh ;’ the ser is nearly two English 
pounds.—tardsh-le, ‘cut off.’—us-ne na-mdnd, ‘he did not (or woulda 
mot) agree.’—/dzt-pds (for kdst-ke pas), ‘near the judge.’—ek ser-se ch 
rat stydda, ‘a single grain more than one ser. 

Ex. 18.— Ain ftl’e-ke niche, ‘close under the very palace.’—lutd 
gayd, ‘was plundered,’ passive voice.—Ahidmat-men, ‘in the presence. — 
’ars ki, ‘made representation,’ £2, fem. of Avyd, agrees with ‘arz, but 
’ars kiyd is also used as a nominal verb.—chiragA, ete., ‘under the lamp 
is darkness,’ a proverb analogous to our own saying, ‘the nearer the 
church, the farther from God.’ 

Ex. 19.— Anjan hokar, ‘as a stranger.’—/hyd mujhe, cite. “do you 
‘not recognize mic?’ kyd, here used as asign of interrogation, 93. 8. 


Ex. 20.— Us-ke; yahdan is here understood; mar-gayd and bant-h 
and «rd-di, ull intensive verbs, 65. 44. 1. 


Fx. 21.—Admiyon-ko istabal-men jdne detd, ‘he allowed the people 
to go into the stable,’ 181. e—phtrta and kartd, continuative past 
tenses, 124. 6.—apnd kam kar-liyd, ‘ gained his own object.’ 

Ex. 22.—Asnde rah-men, ‘in the midst of the way.’—chirdgh 
ghar-ka, cte., 1 did not put out the lamp of the house before J came 
away, literally, ‘1 have not come (after) having put out,’ cte.—d,e gaye, 
‘you have come and gone.’—jutd na ghisa hogd, ‘niust not your shoes 
have been worn?!’ | 


Ex. 23.—J/s wakt, ‘at present ;’ ko, understood, 100. @.—henge and 
na-den, vtc., the plural used out of respect, 118. 78.—yo wrhan-ne, ete. 
“even neu his worship hate given the medicine. —bdidhd-hareya 
frequentative verb, 66. ILI. 1.—marna bar hakk hai, ‘death is certain.’ 


Ex. 241.—7Zabah hokar, ‘being in distress.’—parhdne, ‘to make read, 
‘to teach ;’ casual form of parhnd, 62. 43.—lete lete hi, ‘even when 
lying down;’ the repetition of the conjunctive participle denotes a 
continuation of the state, or repetition of the action, denoted by the 
verb.—be hath pana-ke hilde, ‘without the moving of his hands and 
feet.’—/hiidyd, the preterite participle, used as a substantive. 
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Ex. 25.—Sab-ke hawdle ki ‘he gave into the charge of each.’ 
kat-dalt, ‘cut off ;’ the intensive of kdtnd. 

Ex. 26.—Donon kdst-ke pds ga,in, aur insdf chdhd, 104. d.—ek ck 
*one to each,’ 106, c.—larke-ko use supurd kiyd, 101, e. 

ix. 27.—Chha roti-se, ‘with six loaves;’ the termination on 
denoting the plural omitted, 107. 70.—wuh ddl-dene-men dakhil har, 
‘that unounts to throwing it awav.’ 

Ex. 28.— Ar: kiyd, (a nominal verb), ‘he represented ;’ ’arz ki is 
also used in the sume sense, vide Ex. 19.—dar-khwdst karnd, ‘to make 
request.—do sawdl bed <properly do sawdl-1-beja)y ‘two improper 
requests.’ 

Ex. 29.—Likhnt thin, ‘were to be written,’ 83.—dam khd raha, an 
idiomitic expression, denoting, ‘he remained quite silent,’ lit., ‘con- 
tinued devouring his breath.’ 

Ex. 30.—Dekhne-wale, ‘the spectators,’ 66.—dusre-he ghar (ko 
understood), ‘to the house of the other.’—~samjha, etc., “he perceived 
that it was not a sereen.’—fareb khdyd, ‘were deceived,’ lit., ‘experi- 
enccd deception.’ 

Ex. 81.—Sthhne-ka, ete., ‘why then mention the learning of it ?’— 
itne-men, ‘in the menntime.’—bar bad kt, ‘have cast away,’ lit., ‘placed 
upon the wind.’ 

Ex. 82.—Dushnam dé thi, plupertect tense, 127. d.—ath ath ane, 


? 


ete., ‘you share between you, each cight ands ;’ observe that sixtecn 


danas make a rupe. 

Ex. 35.—Gardan marnd, ‘to decapitate.’—mere ru-ba-ri, ‘in my 
prescice. —marddna-war, ‘like a man or herog’—terd bara kalgja hai, 
‘thou hast great courage.’—jawan-mardé, ‘heroism’ or * courage.’— 
dar-guzrd, ‘he passed over (or passed by} bis fault.’ 

Ix. S4.—Lh bard sagt, a very generous man,’ 107. 6. 

Ex. 35. Whubar kurnd, the intinitive used as an Imperative. 

Ex. 36. Arie hite, vide 181, 84.—icajrb-tur, Persizn comparative, 
by adding ¢ar to the positive. 

Ex. 387. Matha diya, intensive of baithand.—bara, in the last line 
means * yreater,’ ‘more important.’ 

Ex. 38.—ara mom-dil, ‘very suft-hearted.—in miydn-kt, ‘of this 
reverend gentleman ;’ plural used out of respeet.—sapad is here used 
for mera, 114. ¢. : 
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Ex. 89.—Kuchh gol gol sd, ‘ something quite round.’ 


Ex. 40.—Subh hote hf, ‘immediately it was dawn of day.’—aun as 
fins, ‘what sort of commodity.’—ttini ddnd,f par, ‘notwithstanding 
so much wisdom.—ytht fakat, ‘this only and no more.—matn bdz dyad, 
etc., ‘I will have nothing to do with such wisdom;’ past used for 
the future, 126, a. 


Ex. 41.—Jo wuh ber mile, ‘if that (lost) sheep should be found.’— 
khuda-ki rdh-par, ‘in charity,’ ‘pour lamour de Dieu.’—shudd-ht 
kasam (khata hin) ‘I swear by God.’ 
pahunchne tak, etc., ‘by (the time of) the letter’s arrival, the (wheat) 
season had expired.’—v’tibdr ki die, ‘can be credited.’ 

Ex. 43.—ahmaid of Ghazni died, a.p. 1030. -dyydz was one of 
his favourite slaves. Mahmud is famous both for his patronage of 
learned men, and for his success as a warrior. He made several in- 
-cursions into India, in the last of which, a.p. 1026, he is supposed to 
have carried away in triumph the gates of Somnath, of which we heard 
so much some years ago.—Jauhar-khane men, ‘into the jewel-house or 
treasury.’ 

Ex. 44.—Jude gude makdnon-men, ‘in places quite apart,’ or ‘each 
in a separate place.—saldamat, ‘in satcty.’ 

Ex. 45.—Sudaul, ‘well-shaped,’ ‘elegant.—bad kho-wadle-ke, ‘ of 
the man of a bad disposition.’—jo jaisd, etc., ‘whatever sort (of seed) a 
man may sow, the same will he reap.’ 

Ex. 46.—Hasam kh.,%, ‘swore an oath.’—imandar, ‘faithful’ or 
honest.’—rutba,e ald, ‘very high rank.’—7s bahdne-se, ‘by this 
pretext.’ : 


7 


Ex. 47.—Nauyawdn, ‘quite young:’ the same phrase occurs in 
the Devanagari Extracts under the Sanskrit form, nava-yauvand.—der 
kar, ‘ thongh late.’ 

Ex. 48.—Likha hid, ‘ written :’ the participle with hud, agreeably 
to 1381.—/:kha hat; here the agent kisi-ne is understood. 

Ex. 49.—Saldhan, ‘by way of advice.’ —bdt kahte ht, ‘immediately.’ 
—us-ke kahne ba-mijib, ‘in conformity with what he said.’ 

Ex. 50.—Digdnat-ddr, ‘ congcientious.’—jis wakt, ‘when,’ or ‘at 
the tme when.—hdstl-t-kaldm, ‘in short.’ 
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3.—EXTRACTS FROM THE ‘KHIRAD AFROZ.' 
(From page [> to page IV), 

These Extracts are selected as a specimen of genuine Urdi, the dialect 
‘spoken by the educated classes of the Musalman population throughout 
India. The style 1s exceedingly casy and elegant, and presents no 
difficulty to those who have acquired an elementary knowledge of 
Persian. Before the student commences with these, he is requested 
to read with care from page 88 to page 100 of the Grammar, which 
portion treats of Persian compounds, etc. I may here add (what 
I am afraid has been omitted in its proper place in the Grammar) 
viz., that ‘“‘in phrases from the Persian, the adjective follows the sub- 
stantive, and the substantive is in that case marked with the zgdyat, as 
if it governed another substantive in the genitive.” Thus mard-t parsd, 
‘a pious man;’ mard-t nek, ‘a good man.’ The reader will see in 
page 90, b. of the Grammar that when, in a Persian phrase, the 
adjective comes before the substantive, the two together form a com- 
pound epithet, as, ¢ang-dil, ‘ distressed in heart :’ whereas ‘a distressed 
heart’ would be written ‘ dil-2 tang.’ 


3.—EXTRACTS FROM THE ‘ARA,ISH-I MATFIL,’ 
(Page TV). 

This extract from the ‘ Ari, ish-i Mahfil’ was for the first time cor- 
rectly printed in the first edition of this work. In the Calcutta edition, 
the printers misplaced the letter-press of two pages, so that, while the 
paging appeared perfect, the text made nonsense. Scveral years ago J 
discovered this when endeavouring to make sease of the passage as it 
has all along stood in Mr. Shakespear's ‘Selections,’ vol. i. p. 105. 
Mr. S. has endeavoured to cement the §natter by throwing in a few 
connecting words of his own, which are certainly no improvement. <A 
conscientious critic would have stated the fact of such an amendment, 
so that the original author might not incur blame for the sins of the 
Bengal printers, or of the English editor. I am glad to find that Mr. 
Shakespear in his more recent edition has adopted my amendment 
(without any acknowledgment, however), as preferable to his own. 

The subject of the extract 1s a description of a kind of chariot 
‘drawn by bullocks common in the province of Gujerat, more especially 
in the city of Ahmadabad. An accountof the samep actompanied by a 
‘beautiful engraving, will be found in the travels of Albert Mandelslo, 


18 NOTES, 


who visited the spot in the reign of Shih Jahan. The edition of his 
travels to which I allude is the folio, printed at Leyden, 1719, page 74. 
In pages 21 and 22, of the same work there is an engraving of the 
Great Indian Fig-tree, commonly called the Banyan Tree, alluded to 
in our dth Extract, page f It is the same as that mentioned by Quintus 
Curtius, Lib. ix. cap. i. ‘Having thus vanquished Porus and crossed 
tho river (Acesines), he marched further into the country. There he 
found forests of vast extent, in which were shady trees of prodigious 
height. Most of their branches (or arms) equalled in size the trunks 
of ordinary trees; for, bending down into the earth. they grew up 
again in the same place, and appeared rather like separate trees, than 
boughs springing from another stem.”’ 


4.—EXTRACTS IN THE DEVANAGAR{ CHARACTER. 

Te first seven anecdotes in the Devanigarf character correspond 
respectively with stories 3, 8, 10, 6, 18, 16, and 23, in the 
Persian character. They are the same word for word, and, conse 
quently, require no further notice here. Nos. 8, 9, and 10, in the 
Devanagar{, correspond respectively with Nos. 29, 38, and 39, in the 
Persian character; with this difference, however, that in the Devanagari 
text, Arabic and Persian words ure carefully excluded, and their places 
supplied with words purely Indian: and this exclusion of Arabic and 
Persian words, constitutes the main difference between the dialect of 
the Hindus, commonly called ‘ Lfindi,’ or ‘A haré Doli,’ and that 
of the Musalmans, gencrally called ‘ZWindustani,’ ‘ Urdd,’ or 
‘Zaban-t Ftekita. The style throughout is exceedingly easy, and 
there is only one pecuKarity in the orthography to which it may be 
requisite to draw the student's attention in this place, viz., that in the 
Devanagari character the letter @ (y) 1s sounded like the vowel T (ce) 
when following any of the long vowels wT d, or WT o: thus 
BTA J4,¢, fcata Tisa,e, era ho,c, cte., instcad of BTT cte. 
I may mention, in conclusion, that in the last seven pages or so of 
these extracts, the symbol called the eirdma is purposely discontinued, 
as the jazm is in the sclections from the ‘Khirad Afroz. ‘Lhe student 
should always bear in mind that he must ultimately qualify himsclf 
to read correctly bouks ana manuscriy:ts utterly void of vowel-points 
and all other orfnographical : vmgbols, such as the jazm, the tashdid, the 

a, ete. 
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Ir has been suggested to me that a more detailed explanation of the 
following fourteen engtaved plates in the Ta’lik’ character would be 
very desirable for beginners. I have discussed the subject rather briefly 
in page 143, etc.; and now, at the risk of a few repetitions, I deem it 
advisable to enter upon it again more fully, by giving a literal transcript 
of each plate in the Roman character, together with a few additional 


explanatory notes and observations. 


PLATE iv 
TRANSCRIPT INTO THE ROMAN CHARACTER. 
Drv. 1.—a, 4, J, @, 2, 7, 3, 8, sh, 8, ft, cs: ff, k, hy 1, m,n, w, h, 
hhhs, ld, y, y. 
», 2.—bd, bi, bh, bd, br, bs, beh, bs, bt, be, Sf, bk, bk, bl, bm, 
bn, bw, bs, bhs, bld, by, by. 
» 8.— sd, Jt, gh, jd. hr, hr, g2, geh, he, ht, he, jf, gh, je, gt, han, hn, 
Ino, $8, ghs, gid, hy, jy. 
ry 


Drviston 1.—The first division of this Plate shows the mere elements 
of the ta’lék alphabet; the small cross mark indicates the spot where 
the pen starts from in the formation of the letter, and a double cross 
denotes an additional formation. The first clementary form on the 
right hand is the alif, which differs very little from the printed 
character. The sccond form is the letter be (4), which by a mere 
cnange of its dots may become gp, ¢, gs. The third form, now a sim (J), 


a 
secomes, in the samc manner, ch, k4,4. The fourth makes two letters, 
1s 
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dands. The fifth, x, s, zh, and r. The sixth is represented as con- 
sisting of two forms—one an indented, the other a protracted line, and 
either may be uscd as stm and shin (s and sh), as the only distinction 
between them is, that the sim (s) wants, and the shin (sh) has, threo 
dots superscribed, whether short or protracted. The seventh form, 
sdd and sdd. The eighth, ¢, z. The ninth, ’ain anil ghain. The 
next letters are f, /, &, 1, m, n, w, and h, which are nearly the same as 
the printed type. Then follow the initial, medial, and final forms of 
the fe linked togetlicr; then the 7d and hamza; and lastly, the letter ye 
under two varieties of form, the latter of which 1s now conventionally 
used by the natives to denote the ya,e majhul. 

a. The dd! may at first sight appear to resemble the w; the dis- 
tinction consists in this, that the dd has an angular top, whereas the 
w has it round. 

b. As the letters ‘ain and the imperceptible ie have no exact repre- 
sentatives in the Roman character, they have been allowed to stand in 
the transcript of the plates in their proper form. 

e. The fe and last form of yd are written above the line to show 
the mode they adopt where there are more words than the line will 
contain. 

d. The bottom of the df may be protracted, as in the second 
example, to fill up the lane, a liberty frequently taken with letters by 
the Oriental penman. This letter is formed by two sweeps of jhe pen, 
the first commencing from the tan of the vertical line at the angle— 
(marked in the plate with®g single cross); the slanting top is put on 
afterwards. In old Naskhit MSS. the slanting top is never used, but 
instead thereof the mark « is written over the letter. 

e. The yd (y) has two forms in the Plate. The former was appro- 
priated by Dr. Gilchrist for the sound 4, the latter for the e (or yd,e 
mayhil), a distinction still observed by the natives of India in writing 


Hindustan. ® e 
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Drvrston 2 exhibits the sccond elementary form, viz., that of 4, p, 
t, 3, 2, and y, as they appear initially, when combined with cach of tha 
others following them. Here are given all the combinations of the letter 
be, with cach of the elementary forms of division first. It will be scen 
that many of the nuktas, or dots, are omitted ; as, for example, those 
necessary to form bs, df, be , bf, bm, bn, bh, by, and without them the 
linear portion of the de, in these compounds, has no meaning. It may, 
of course, become J, 9, t, s, ”, or y, ad libitum, by the addition (above 
or below it) of one, two, or three dots. ; 

Divistoy 3 shows the initial furm of the 7, ch, #, and ka, prefixed 
to cach of the elements in their order. Jere a similar irregularity of 
punctuation occurs, but as the form c constitutes a perfect letter in 
itsclf, without any dots, it is transcribed into the Roman character by 
h. Jt may be observed once for all, that the object of these Plates is 
to exhibit the combinations of all letters of a certain form, independent 


of the udventitious dots which cach form may necessarily require. 


PLATE IT. 
Div. 4.—ad, st, 9), shd, sr, 88, shs, 82, st, sz, 8f, 8, skk, sl, am, 4m, 
shu, 83, 8, hs, sla, sy, sy. 
» 5.—sd, st, 47, sd, ar, 88, ash, sz, st, &¢, Bf, sh, sk, sl, sm, an, 
: iw, .d, 23, tld, sy, &Y. 
» G—td, tt, tf, td, tr, te, toh, fe, tt, tes tf, th, th, al, tm, sn, 
tw, ts, 2d, tld, fy, ty. 

Drvisron 4 represents the siz or shin in combination with the rest 
of the letters. It 1s necdless to sbserve that the letters a/if, ddl, re, 
and waw, never join to the left—conscquently they have no distinct 
initial form. 

Drvistons 5 and 6 show the sdd and Zo,¢ followed by cach of the 

td 


elementary forms, 
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PLATE III. 
Drv. 7.—¢d, gt, eds ¢4, Er, £8; esh, eS, et, aa oS; gk. ck, £4, ¢™m 
em, ¢0, 3, chi, eld, cy, cy. 
” 8.—/fd, jt, I Jd, Jr, Jr, Js, Ssh, Ss; St, Kes f Sh, Sh, ts jn, Jn, 
Jw, fs, fhs, fid, fy, fy. 
»» Q—kd, kt, hy, kd, kr, ks, ksh, kz, Kt, ke, kf, hk, kk, kl, km, kn, 
kw, ks, kha, hla, ky, ky. 


Prater III. shows the letters ’ain, fe, and df in combination with 
all the rest; and, with the exccption of dd, the initial form of the lém 
is found by omitting the bent top stroke of the lctter haf 

Division 8.—The dots of the fe are again omitted in fa, fd, fr 
(2nd), 7s, fz, ft, fe, etce., leaving the letter imperfect. It may become 
haf, by superscribing two dots. 

Drviston 9.—The formation of the kd (made by two sweeps of the 
pen) commences from where the four lines mect; the pen stops at the 
top of the alif, made upwards, and then forms the slanting top. Ad 
is made by three strokes of the pen, the a/if, made downwards, being 
the second, the slanting top of the kaf the third. 


PLATE IV. 
Div. 10.—md, mt, mj, wd, mr, ms, msh, mz, ml, m-, mf, mk, mk, 
ml, mm, mn, mw, mh, mhs, mid, my, my. 
» ll.—hd, ht, hy, hd, hr, hr, hs, heh, he, ht, he, hf, hk, hk, hi, 
hm, hn, hw, ‘bh, hhhhhs, hld, hy, hy. 

», 12.—abjd, hws, hty, klmn, s.fs, krsht, skhe, sxgh, ld. 
al.bd, almenb, alfkyr, gbyd, allh hayny shyryn rkm ghfr snwbh. 
Drvision 11.—The tail of the he is given only in hd, hd, hk, hi, and 
hid, but omitted in all the rest, according to the practice of Oriental 
writers. Hence the initial form si this letter is often too apt to be 


mistaken for the =e ( m). 
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Drviston 12 contains the combination of the characters as arranged 
in aiphanetical notation, noticed in p. 20 of the Grammar, forming the 
fanciful words, ‘ Abjad, hawaz, huiti, khaliman, sa’ fas, karashat, sakhaz, 
zazagh; and the last line may be rcad thus, indicating the name of the 
chirographer: Al’ abd ul muznib, al faker ‘ubaidu-l-ldht husaini shirin 


rakm ghaffara gunibahu. 


PLATE YV. 


Consists of words beginning with lettcrs of the de class; i.e., b, p, t, & in which 
might be included and y. 


L. 1. bkhkt, bhyt, bhsht, prj, bikh, bind. 
2. be yd, bstr, pyghmbr, blghys, bkishsh, bghz. 
3. byz, bsyt, bys, bkbh, pluk, bkhyl. 
4. blghm, bykm, bin, byn, bychw, byzs, brkls, byshky. 
6. tfyr, tss, tftysh, thisys, Urhlys, tit. 
7. tyme, tsnyf, thhfuf, thhyk, task, te jyle 


8. tfzl, theym, tukyn, Uhkyn, trbw, thnt, thy. 


Pratt V—Coming now to complete words of more than two con- 
sonants; we may premise, as a general remark, that when these contain 
any of the Ictters 4, p, ¢, s, x, y, consisting of a horizontal or sloping 
linc, with one or more dots, for cach letter there should be an incurva- 
tion in the continucd running linc, and at leas two bends for the short 
indentcé sin or shin. When several sugh letters come together, for the 
sake of distinction it is usuul to give the middle one a bold dash 
upwards, terminating in a sharp point vertically. 

L. 1.—The n of bind is protracted to fill up the line, according to 
custom. The pink of une 9, bykm of tine 4, with a dash on kdf, here 
wanting, are intended for palang, ‘a tiger,’ and begam, ‘a princess,’ 
this being a very usual omission, especially where the word cannot be 
mistaken. In some works, indeed, the Adj’ is never distinguished from 

e 


the yd/, neither is b from p, nor gim trom che. 
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PLATE VI. 


Oontains a list of words commencing with letters of the third form, viz. y, ch, 4 or kA 


bs 9 


on - © tO = 


~I 
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. sat, hshmt, hknt, hkykt, khikt, khekt. 

. sly, fed, hmyd, hind, khld, ge fr, hkyr, hshr. 
. khmyr, khayr, khnzr, jlys, hbs, ghyz, jlt. 

. Khlt, hfs, mye, juf, Rh fyf, lyk, Rath. 

. chychk, khshk, jlyl, gmyl, gnkl, Angl. 

i. gham, hlym, hhkm hkym, khshm, jhyn, gstn. 

. hen, Lh ftn, gle, hzw, chinchs, khlyfs, hike. 
. Ag 


PLATE VII. 


Consisting of words bezinning with sen or s/in, 


. syd, slb, sng, slh sth sfyd. 


. kf, suf, sbk, slk, spnyl. 

. smsm, shin, shkyn, shu, sfyns, ssty. 

. shkst, fhfit, shykh, shhyd, shyr, shmshyr, shme. 

. shsh, shkhs, shmyt. shme, shnyc, sheef, shfyk. 

. shlk, shkyl, shil, shlghm, shkm, shbnm, shkstn. 

. shstn, shfw, shknjs, shyshs, shkyld, shky, shkftgy. 


PLATE VIII. 


Words beginning with sdd, sdd, fo,e or x 


aed, glyd, ahbty shyh, sth, ayd 

. smd, sghyr, sfur, smgh, seyf, skyk. 
. emkyk, sykl, smym, shn, sew, shyf®, 
. 4b, thyb, thy. t, tykh, tpyd. 

L tyr, tna, tolysh, dng, the, tfuf 

. Wh, tyk, tnk, tft, tlyl, Lam. 


the 


L 
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PLATE TX. 
Words beginning with ‘aim, ghamn, fe or taf. 
enbr, ¢ 88, eke, eshesh, ¢ tsh, ¢ 88, mle. 


cll, eml, lm, ¢ zym, cjyn, ¢ fir, gj 
Seyht, feylt, fayh, ft, fad, fir. 
Shr, fis, fysh, fyz, flys, Suf- 

Stk, fik, fys, fyl, fel. 

Shm, fin, fiw, fshfo, flyls, fisfy 


PLATE XX. 
Words beginning with uf, gdf or lam. 


1. ksb, klb, ksht, kyfyt, knj, klknd, knbs, kmtr 


kshnyz, khms, ksht, keys, ksht, keke, keyf, ktf. 


. klk, kink, knk, kink, khjshk, khl, klym. 
. kmyn, kfn, kshtn, itftn, kysw, kfehs, knj/s. 


kyss, klms, kikts, kits, kshty, kmy, kyty, kyfs. 
thb, lent, lily, lkd, luky, lskkr. 


- lms, Ufs, lykhsh, thys, lght. 


lon, lykn, thw, lhy>, thins, thy, lyly. 


PLATE NT. 

Words beginning® with sim, 
msbb, mtlb, mnsf, mkth, mitsb. 
mte7b, mtyb, mslht, mht, * msht. 
mmnlkt, mkhns, mis, mbthy, mth, mykh. 
mlkh, mtbkh, mhmd, msyd, metkd, metméb 
moymd, mfsd, msted, mtfkr, mg tr, mz fr. 
mntshr, mkhtsr, meskr, mnzr, mgtor. 
mesfr, me spr, mnjs, mks, mils. 
mfis, mnsh, mkhis, mshkhs, mnghss 
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PLATE AIT. 
Words beginning with mém—continued. 


. mnkbz, mhyt, mmtn:, mtyz, mjimz, mbse. 
. megh, mblgh, mkhtlf, msnf, mtfk. 


mtclk, mnjnyk, mshk, milk, mmsk. 
mshk, mhml, mfsl, myl, mshtghl. 


mkhml, metl, mtclin, mtkin, maim, mkym. 


- msthkm, msin, mtmkn, msmn, mtcyn. 


mizmn, mmkn, mh, mhkmy, mnths, mshelesg 


. mstky, mfty, mnshy, mylory, mikh Sy, miky 


PLATE XIII. 
Words beginning with nis. 


nsb. nsyb, njyb, nshyb, nkb. 


. memt, nsyht, nkht, nyst, neyp. 


nhj, nkd, nshr, nyshkr, nzr. 


. nkhs, nfys, nis, nysh, nesh. 


. nksh, nuhz, nt, ufe, nsf, nth. 


nhnk, nel, nil, nsym, nybn, nkyn. 
nmkyn, nhftn, nshstn, nhw, nfks, weer 
nhfts, nfz, nfshs, ufy, nhy, nysty. 





PLATE ATV. 

Worus bevinuing with ke and -» 
Amt, hybt, rft, hsht. hnkfe. 
hych, hind, hir, huunfs, hshysh, hb. 
hmys, Alf, hyn dshnk, hhhh. hylt 
hmm, hftin, Jansn, hj. hlyls, haty 
yleb, afth, ystd, ysyr, yksr. 
yknfs, ytfz, yling, ylk, yl. 
yeml, yshm, ykyn, ynyn, ymn. 


- ykaw, ykhohs, ymns, yhy, ykjhiy 








